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PART I.—CHAPTER I. 


Ir was a wagm sunny morning 
in July—one of those brilliant days 
in which it seems that mother Na- 
ture has no sympathy for her chil- 
dren if they are in trouble—a little 
group of three persons stood to- 
gether on the platform of Lealstone 
station waiting for a train, postpon- 
ing their last good-bye to the last 
moment. Colonel Fitzjames was leay- 
ing his orphan sister, Audine, whom 
he had hardly ever quitted before, 
for a visit of uncertain length to 
property which he: possessed in 
Australia. 

“ You will write to me regularly, 
George,” Audine repeated over and 
over again, holding her brother’s 
arm with both her cold little hands. 
“You will write long letters; you 
will remember how hungry I shall 
be for all the smallest details,” 

“T. promise, my darling., You 
shall have a noble budget of news 
by every mail. Now, Audine, will 
you sitdown for oné moment? I 
want to say one word:more to Mrs. 
Neville.” f vias 

Audine quitted his arm, and sat 
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down on one of the benches in the 
station. The poor girl had to clasp 
her hands very tightly together, 
and to struggle bard to suppress 
the choking tears that she was. 
determined not to shed. 

Colonel . Fitzjames and Mrs. Ne- 
ville paced up and dewn side by 
side. She was a_ tall handsome 
woman of about forty-five. She 
had formerly been ‘the dear friend 
of Audine’s mother, and to her care 
Colonel] : Fitzjames; had: committed 
his dearly-loved sister. » 

“Remember,” he said, in a voice 
that had something of:sternness in 
it—“ remember what a great trust 
I have put in yon. .Aadine is only 
just: eighteen, and so young and 
childish for her. age; let me find 
her on my return .as:young, and 
happy, and free from. sad experi- 
ences as. E leave her, and I shall 
owe you a debt of gratitude that I 
shall never be able to repay.” 

“You may trust me, George,” 


-said Mrs, Neville, very: earnestly. 


““T do ‘trust yon,” he repeated ; 
**T am trusting you with the dear- 
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est thing I ee on earth,—for 
my sake, for her mother’s sake, take 
care of my little sister.” 

The arrival bell rang loudly; the 
train was within a mile; Audine 
sprang from her seat and ran to her 
brother. 

“Let me stay with you now, 
George,” she said ; and he saw how 
white she was, and how gallantly 
she was fighting with her tears. 

“ My brave little Audine, keep 
up heart ; I shall expect to see such 
beautiful paintings when I come 
home, and to hear all sorts of new 
songs. You must work very hard, 
and write very often, and you 
have no idea how quickly the time 
will pass.” 

“Oh, there is the train!” cried 
Audine, with an irrepressible sob. 
“O George, George !” 

“Now, dear, give me my um- 
brella—there ; now the rug. Good- 
bye, darling. God bless you, and 
take care of you.” 

He gently drew himself away 
_from her clinging hands, and got 
into the carriage. 

“ Good-bye, Mrs. Neville. I need 
not say, take care of her. Good-bye, 
my dear friend.” 

The train began to move,—it 
could spare but one short moment 
at so smalla station as Lealstone. 
Audine lifted her face from her 
friend’s shoulder, where she had 
hidden it, and met her brother’s 
last look with a brave smile, which 
looked very wistful and piteous on 
her little pale face. 

She waved her handkerchief till 
the train was out of sight, and the 
circling clouds of dust had settled to 
rest again, and then Mrs. Neville led 
her away, and comforted and petted 
her till she had cried until she could 
cry no more. 

The village of Lealstone was sit- 
uated in a densely populated man- 
ufacturing district. The surround- 


ing country had once been beauti- 
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ful, but was blighted and darkened 
by smoke. The features were fine, 
—broad sweeps of valley, a good 
horizon, line rising upon line of low 
hills, The eye ranged over a wide 
extent of country, and the dim col- 
ouring had a peculiar beauty of its 
own, Earth ard sky, when smoke- 
laden, assumed one uniform grey 
tint, which the sun pierced with 
rays of brilliant white ; touching on 
far distant, many-windowed factor- 
ies, they gleamed suddenly, flash- 
ing like polished steel ; and the tall 
chimneys would stand out in strong 
relief on a background of mist and 
smoke, shining with silvery light,— 
an ever-varying, shifting landscape 
of grey chiaro-oscuro. 

On every side rose the hum of 
busy life—the rattling of machin- 
ery, the roar of a thousand whirl- 
ing wheels, 

Lealstone Hall—Colonel Fitz- 
james’s house—was about a mile 
from the village. It was an old 
red-brick honse, standing in a fine 
park; but the situation had been 
ill chosen, and was a serious draw- 
back to the beauty of the place. 
The house stood on the extreme 
edge of the park in the midst of a 
large garden; and the tall walls 
of this garden alone separated it 
from one of the wildest and most 
desolate tracts of moor in the black 
country. A gate led out into the 
road across the moor, but was not 
often used by the family. 

Here in Lealstone Audine had 
passed all her young and unevent- 
ful life. Lady Mabel Fitzjames, 
her mother, had died when she was 
born, so she had never known a 
mother’s love. Her brother George, 
who was twelve years older than 
herself, had felt the loss with a 
passion of grief even beyond his 
years, and had found his best com- 
fort in his helpless little baby sis- 
ter. When Audine was about eleven 
years old, her father also died ; and 
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her brother George, now twenty- 
two years old, was left her sole 
guardian, He fulfilled the task 
nobly. His little sister had become 
the dearest object of his affections, 
and she grew up so much petted 
and beloved, that had she had a less 
sweet disposition she must hare 
been spoilt. 

Audine’s childhood was of neces- 
sity a somewhat solitary one, and 
for want of more substantial play- 
fellows, she peopled the world 
around her with bright creatures 
of her own imagination. For some 
years her mind was satisfied with 
fairy-lore ;—gnomes, undines, and 
elves were to her living and exqui- 
site realities. When she was fifteen 
her brother led her into a new and 
still more enchanting world, through 
the medium of the Waverley Novels, 
and thenceforth her dreams were 
of deeds of chivalry and glory, of 
splintering lances and hard-fought 
battles. She became an ardent 
Jacobite, an eager Tory. Being so 
good a lover, she was a good hater, 
and her very cheek would turn 
pale at the mention of William of 
Orange. 

The quality of self-sacrifice was 
one that especially commended it- 
self to Audine’s young and generous 
nature. She longed to be able to 
do something for those she loved; 
to suffer for them; to give up some 
happiness for theirsake. She ideal- 
ised Flora Maclvor, and shed man 
a bitter tear over her fate, all the 
more that that heroine’s position with 
regard to her brother seemed to 
bear some resemblance to her own. 

Colonel Fitzjames’s departure for 
Australia was the first real sorrow 
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of Audine’s young life. He left 
her most unwillingly, but it was 
inevitable. He possessed estates of 
considerable value in the colonies, 
and had some reason to doubt the 
fidelity of his agent. Finding him- 
self obliged to leave her, Colonel 
Fitzjames bethought him of Lady 
Mabel’s old friend, Mrs. Neville. 
She was a widow, and had one son 
—a sculptor. She was rich, but 
lived a very lonely life in the south 
of England, her son being nearly 
always in London working at his 
profession. Mrs. Neville and her 
son Godfrey, had often stayed for 
weeks together at Lealstone when 
the Fitzjameses were little more than 
children, and Godfrey had been the 
only playmate of nearly her own 
age that Audine had ever known. 
He was about three years older 
than herself. 

Mrs. Neville accepted Colonel 
Fitzjames’s invitation to break up 
her lonely home and come to Leal- 
stone with great pleasure. It was 
an understood thing that Godfrey 
also was to consider it his home 
whenever he wished to leave Lon- 
don. And the lonely woman felt 
that a year spent thus with Audine 
would be one of extreme happi- 
ness. 

Colonel Fitzjames felt sure of 
her tender affection for his young 
sister, and though his opinion of 
her judgment was not so high as 
his mother’s had been, he had 
implicit faith in her kindness and 
every trust in Audine herself. He 
had not realised that, however child- 
ish and young she might be, his 
little sister had reached the age of 
eighteen. 


CHAPTER Il. 


The first two or three months of 
Colonel Fitzjames’s absence passed 
with a rapidity which Audine 





would never have believed to be 
possible. 
One evening she and Mrs, Neville 
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were sitting in the large morming- 
room on: the ground-floor which 
they wre inhabited ; the high 
French -windows which opened on 
to the garden were set wide open, 
and a sweet smell of roses'iand 
mignonette was: wafted in on the 
warm air,. The evening was so love- 
ly that Audine longed to be out of 
doors; but there was something in 
the manner of -her friend which. 
made her restrain her wish and say 
instead, “‘ Are you not well to-night, 
aunt Mary?” for so she was wont 
to call her. 

Mrs. Neville answered that’ she 
was ‘well, that nothing ailed: her; 
and Audine asked no more. » She 
sat by the empty fireplace, her knit- 
ting-pins idle in her lap, her eyes 
fixed and troubled. 

Audine glanced out: of the win- 
dow at the large harvest ‘moon 
slowly rising through the thick 
group of trees at the end of the 
garden. She heard the softly rust- 
ling ivy, and she longed to go and 
gather the great crimson roses: that 
were nodding outside, but an in- 
stinct: told her that ‘her ‘friend's 
thoughts were set to a minor key 
to-night, and she strove to” tune 
herself to them. 

“T am a very dull companion, 
Audine,”. said Mrs, Nevilleoso sud- 
denly that Audine started and 
looked up, smiling brightly. ~The 
old lady rose and “walked restlessly 
to the window, 

“ Something ‘has ‘troubled you,” 
said .Audine, ‘following her and 
leaning her::cheek on Mrs, Ne- 
ville’s shoulder. . “Trouble is ‘a 
heavier burden inside than out, 
my old nurse Burnie says: ‘Tell 
me your trouble, aunt Mary, if 

ou can.” 

“Why should I sadden ‘you, 
child—you who have never known 
a sorrow in your life ?” 

“ Till George went away.” 
“1 meant ‘a: real living’ sorrow. 


‘that I fear. 
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George will be ‘back very soon, 
What jis one year at your age ?” 

> “Never mind my ‘sorrows, aunt 
Mary, let me try ‘and lighten 
yours,” 

“T think—yes, I think I will 
talk to you about it; and yet I 
don’t know.” 

“Sit down, aunt Mary, there by 
the window-seat, and I ‘will sit on 
this stool at your feet: Now, tell 
mie all about it.” 

“You are very young, child, to 
be my confidant.” 

“1 am older in mind than in 
years.” 

“No, no, do. not say that ; your 
youth is too precious a gift to be 
parted with soon, and your little 
mind is well matched with your 
little body. What are you do- 
ing ?” 

“ Gathering a rose to smell while 
ou talk to me.” 

Mrs, Neville for a moment leant 
her head: sorrowfully on her hand. 
That poor weary woman longed and 
pined for a confidant. .She was not 
made to live alone.. With more than 
a woman’s weakness she had leant 
on her husband—with more than a 
woman’s helplessness she had faced 
the anxious: care of an only son; 
and now she longed intensely for 
some loving ear into’ which to pour 
her anxieties, some voice to give 
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strength to! her own indecision of 


conduct. 

The temptation was too great. 
The loving sympathetic. child could 
comfort her, and could surely gain 
no harm’ in what she had to 
confide. So: she bent down and 
kissed the little expectant face, and 
began her story with a long sigh. 

“My trouble is all about God- 
frey, Audine ; he gives me a great 
deal of anxiety.” 

“Ts he ill?” 

“No, ‘not ill; ‘quite well in 
health. It is rather for his mind 
You know that my 
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dear husband died when you,were 
little more than a baby, Audine; he 
and your father were: very, dear 
friends, and: were often together. 
We were. very, happy, when a 
strange sad trouble came over us: 
he became ;subject to optical delu- 
sions, From)that time we knew no 
resting-pla¢e: we wandered from 
one doctor to another; were sent 
sometimes...to. Germany, Italy, or 
France—sometimes to the.north of 
Scotland, even to Norway and Swe, 
den, in quest of health. It was: of 
no avail, -It was only for a short 
time before his death that the 
trouble passed away, and he died in 
a great and blessed peace.” 

Audine pressed her hand, 

“His greatest comfort and help 
was our boy. He would tell him 
the strange things. he saw; and 
while holding his little hand, would 
describe how they faded away, till 
the child ,grew so excited that I 
often feared for his health.. With 
his last breath my dear husband 
bade me be gentle, and. fan and fos- 
ter the spark of genius he saw in the 
boy. He had a great genius him- 
self, but it was undeveloped—the 
effect, he always declared, of an un- 
sympathising home, . 

“ When he died, Godfrey became 
the sole joy and resource of my life. 
They wished me to send him to 
school 

“Who did, aunt Mary? Could 
they be so-cruel ?’”’ 

“His uncles. They meant well, 
dear; and.God knows it might have 
been better for him if I had allowed 
them to have their way. But God- 
frey was all in all to me, and his fa- 
ther’s words were always ringing in 
my ears, that his own :genius had 
been cramped by harsh treatment 
when young; so I> resisted their 
wishes, and he was:brought up at 
home. I threw myself into all:his 
pursuits, hoping that ,each one 
would prove the right one for: the 
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development of hispowers. . He 
never knew control or contradiction, 
only. encouragement in -his noble 
aspirations;. for they always were 
noble, .however vague and un- 
formed, The tutor I engaged for 
him first was a learned and accom- 
plished man, but‘ too old to sympa- 
thise with his. youth, so I changed 
to a younger man—a German— 
with whom-he used to work more 
willingly ; and. the two together 
roused each other to enthusiasm 
over their studies, Well, it was 
desultory training, and his uncles 
have blamed me bitterly for it; 
and 1 fear that the punishment is 
coming on me now.” 

» * When did: he take to ‘sculp- 
ture ?” 

“When he was about fifteen he 
became: passionately fond of model- 
ling, and Roger Girwood, who then 
worked in a- neighbouring town, 
used; to come over and give him 
lessons,” 

“‘ Who is Roger Girwood ?” 

“ He was a stone-cutter to whom 
my husband lent money once in a 
moment of urgent necessity. The 
man had a great deal of talent; he 
raised himself by hard work, and is 
now owner. of: an important stone- 
yard in London, ‘where ‘he: sculp- 
tures urns and devices for tombs, 
and carves inscriptions, He has a 
large empty room at the back of his 
yard which Godfrey has hired and 
converted into a studio. Ile lodges 
in the:-house when he is working, 
and old Mrs. Parsons, Roger Gir- 
wood’s housekeeper, takes good care 
of them both.” - 

“ Ab, I had heard of Mr. Neville’s 
studio, and often wished that I could 
see it.” 

“ When Godfrey had fairly settled 
to his work my mind: felt wonder- 
fully at ease. He had found out 
the bent of his genius, and his 
desultory training would have done 
him no harm; now I felt that I had 
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done him service in encouraging 
and increasing by my sympathy 
that perpetual craving for an ideal 
perfection which only the real genius 
ean ever feel. Alas! Audine, if I 
had listened to advice! No, I will 
not say that; I obeyed my hus- 
band; and the boy was his— 
his and mine; we were responsible 
to no one but God. 

“T was much disturbed before 
long by Godfrey’s dissatisfaction 
with all he produced. After months 
of hard work once he allowed me to 
see a beautiful statue on the eve of 
completion. No doubt there were 
faults, for he had not then master- 
ed all the technical difficulties, but 
still it was a lovely thing. I was 
very proud of it, and boastingly 
described it to my brothers-in-law, 
who (for they are kindly at heart) 
were delighted at the news, and 
went to the studio to see it. Alas! 
Godfrey had destroyed it the night 
before,—it was reduced to a mass of 
broken marble.” 

The tears stood in Mrs. Neville’s 
eyes. 

“Tf you knew how I cried over 
those broken pieces,” she said. 

“ What a pity!” cried Audine, 
“ But after all, is it not a grand 
thing never to be satisfied with the 
work of one’s own hands?” 

“Ts it, my dear? I don’t know. 
My hopes rose again when Godfrey 
began a group : it was life-size, and 
represented Circe and the swine. 
We went to Rome to work at it, 
and he bought the wild boars shot 
in the Campagna and sold in a 
small shop close to the Pantheon. 
One of these was a very fine one, 
and he kept it till there were great 
complaints in the house.” 

“ But why ?” 

“Tt had such a strong smell, my 
dear, and it had to be thrown away. 
He tried to get one like it; but 
some were too ugly, and some too 
fat. One day we were quite be- 
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sieged in our apartment by people 
from the Piazza Navona bringing 
wild boars in their arms, 

“ Circe was getting on very well, 
when Godfrey was seized with a 
fit of disgust, and would have de- 
stroyed it also, had not one of his 
artist friends, an Italian named 
Castaletti, entreated to be allowed 
to have it. Godfrey gave it to him 
at once; and he has since made use 
of the design to produce a grou 
that has been very much admired.” 

“ What a shame!” 

“And it has been the same with 
all that my poor boy does. Ever 
dissatisfied, ever aspiring, every- 
thing he produces disgusts and dis- 
eourages him. One day you will 
see his studio full of studies,—bold 
outlines in chalk, full of genius, 
modelled hands or feet, sometimes 
a giant drawing of an eye or a 
mouth—nothing finished, no design 
carried out. His studio is full of 
flowers. They alone realise his 
ideal of perfection; and they are 
changed every day, that he may not 
see them fade. I have sometimes 
regretted that he has no motive for 
work—that he is not a poor, strug- 
gling artist; for then 1 know that 
he would do great things.” 

“Still, dear aunt Mary, I see 
nothing in all this but the im- 
patience of genius.” 

Mrs, Neville shook her head. 

“But surely,” Audine went on 
—“surely this is better than the 
extreme vanity and self-conceit of 
half the great men one _ hears 
about.” 

“T am afraid, Audine, that I am 
too unhappy about it to think 
that.” 

“Dear aunt Mary, if I have 
rightly understood his character 
from your description, it seems to 
me to be an excess of all that is 
noble and aspiring.” 

“J will read you the letter I 
have received from him to-day. It 
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is so strange that it greatly alarms 
me.” Mrs. Neville took a letter 
from her pocket, and began to 
read :— 


“You have often complained, my 
dearest mother, of the overwhelm- 
ing difficulty I have ever had in 
overcoming my extreme distaste for 
the works of my own hands; and 
you have always seemed almost un- 
able to take in the fact that I had 
set a standard to myself which I 
must reach, I have felt like the 
man who at every step across the 
river destroyed the stepping-stone 
on which his foot had rested, that 
there might be no retreat. 1 may 
be altogether successful. If I am 
not, my work will die with me. I 
will not be a Failure! In almost 
every subject I have met with de- 
feat in my search after perfection. 
You know that my first acquaint- 
ance with the sculptures of Greece 
carried me away, and induced me 
to think that human effort could go 
no further, You know how, by 
degrees, it came upon me that these 
glorious works were the ideals of 
other men, no creatures of my own 
hand, children of my own brain. 
My Ceres was destroyed by an 
impulse which sent that stepping- 
stone far into the river of the past. 
Others followed. For a while I 
came to earth from Olympia, and 
sought perfection in the human eye 
and the varying grace of a human 
expression. Varying! There is the 
difficulty. There can be no varia- 
tion in perfection. Perfection is 
passionless. In sunny Italy they 
told me another tale. They bade 
me take for my theme the spotless 
Virgin—the blessed Mary. But 
here my hand faltered, my pencil 
refused to design. Holy, beautiful, 
innocent, and chosen as none other 
has been chosen, were it not pro- 
fane to call by her name an ideal 
the result only of my own teeming 
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brain? No. My perfection in- 
cludes elements that are not of 
earth. She is not a woman, but a 
combination of attributes; and that 
Virgin Mother is too truly womanly 
to confound with this strange con- 
ception of mine.” 


Mrs. Neville let the letter fall, 
and looked at Audine, 

“Ts this not strange?’ she said. 
“He has never told me so clearly 
before the curious object of his 
ambition.” 

“ Tt is strange,” repeated Audine, 
and her brows were knit, trying to 
take in the meaning. 

Mrs, Neville took up the letter, 
and read on :— 


“T have been reading lately a 
great many novels, They all tell 
the same story,—that should a man 
fall in love, at once his ideal is 
realised. I should have liked much 
to fall in love; but I fear the rough 
awakening, the finding out that the 
ideal is only a pretty woman after 
all. This is all nonsense, dear 
mother; but it leads me to the 
news of my letter. She is coming! 
she is coming!—this perfection I 
have craved for so long. I work 
night and day, and every hour adds 
to her grace and her loveliness. I 
am already working on the marble ; 
the clay has been cast aside. Her 
face is completed now, and, looking 
into it, I can see realised the ideas 
to which I have so long striven to 
give expression. I gaze till she 
almost seems to breathe, Out of 
the marble grave in which she 
has lain enshrined my lady awakes 
and comes,—to-day, a delicate hand 
and arm, over which the soft folds 
of her tunic hang. She is very 
lovely now, and I cannot cease 
working till she is perfect indeed. 
So do not come and see me, dear 
mother, for I could not attend to 
you now. I can think of nothing 
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but the realisation of my wildest 
dreams,” 


“Surely: this is the best of 
news,” cried Audine, “ This ‘statue 
must be very beautiful to satisfy 
even him, dear aunt Mary,—are 
you not glad ?” 

“Glad! ought I to be. glad? 
Yes, 1 suppose I am glad; but 
somehow feel a sort: of horror 
come over me at the idea of this 
piece of snow-white perfection !” 

“The White Queen! he must 
call her the White Queen!” cried 
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Audine enthusiastically. That even- 
ing when Audine’s -blue eyes had 
closed on this busy world, and her 
senses had left earth, and were 
wandering in a sweet fairy world, 
Mrs. Neville; with a careworn brow 
and clasped hands, paced up and 
down her room. 

“T have not. spared either my- 
self or him,—I have told her all,” 
she muttered. “If she learn to 
love him, if she proves his salvation, 
I shall have done my duty. I have 
told her all—she has had her warn- 
ing—little Audine ! pretty Audine !” 


CHAPTER Iii. 


Audine had not completed her 
toilet the next morning, when the 
door of her bedroom opened and 
Mrs. Neville came in. The child 
was surrounded by her play-fei- 
lows, the companions of her life. 
A parrot hopped about on the table, 
a Skye terrier sat on its hind-legs 
begging vaguely, and two: little 
Italian greyhounds were playing 
together on! a white woolly rug. 
Audive would have made a pretty 
picture in the midst of her favour- 
ites, all the: mass of her long soft 
brown hair on her shoulders, and her 
large hazel eyes full: of fun and 
merriment.: She started up joy- 
ously to greet her friend. 

“ Dear aunt Mary, good morn- 
ing! Iam making all the haste 
I can to be ready for breakfast— 
please don’t wait for me.” 

“ My dear, I am sorry to say that 
I have come to tell you that I shall 
be obliged to leave you for a few 
days.” 

“To leave me! 
you going?” 

“To London. I have a note 
from Roger Girwood this morning.” 
“Mr, Neville is not ill, I hope ¢” 

“Not yet; but Roger says he is 
overworking himself terribly: He 


Oh, where are 


_ Will you take me? 





neither eats nor, sleeps, but is in his 
studio: working night and day. I 
have made up my mind to go and 
see him, only you will be so lonely.” 

The tears rose to Audine’s eyes. 

“IT do not know what I shall 
do,” she said. “I wish I might go 
with: you.” 

“ Would you? Should yow like 
it?” cried Mfs. Neviile, eagerly— 
then added hastily, “perhaps your 
brother might not like it.” 

* Oh, George would not mind; he 
always let me have my own way. 
lt would be 
very dull here : alone,” she said, 
ruefully. 

“Can you be ready? Iam going 
by the twelve o’clock train.” 

“Oh yes, I will call Burns, and 
have my clothes packed at once,” 

And Audine rang the bell. . Up to 
the last moment Mrs, Neville hesi- 
tated whether to allow Audine to 
accompany her or not; but finding 
that sbe had set her heart upon it, 
and was looking forward-to a few 
days in London with keen enjoy- 
ment, she put her scruples aside, 
and telegraphed for rooms in the 
hotel to which she generally went. 

They arrived in London about 
six .o’clock, and sending servants 
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and luggage to the hotel, :they 
started in a: brougham for Roger 
Girwood’s stone-yard., 

It was growing very dark when 
they reached the Thames Embank- 
ment, and . began: to: drive by: the 
side of the river.’ The dark shadowy 
water was of a deep indigo blue, 
its stillness disturbed by the long 
shafts of yellow light reflected from 
the gas-lamps: With a swift rush- 
ing sound the last steamer swept by, 
bowing its‘funnel as. if with a silent 
salute as it passed: under the arches 
of the great bridges. A feeling of 
solemnity came over Audine as she 
looked down on the mighty river 
stored as deeply with secrets as the 
heart of a man with thoughts. 

They passed trees and houses 
rapidly, and now they approached 
Girwood’s yard, ‘It could: be: seen 
from a distance, and known by its 
strange medley of objects—here a 
tall obelisk, gleaming white in: the 
waning light, a couple ‘of lions, a 
stately stag, and, most strange of 
all, the huge forms of three great 
figureheads of ships, each of which 
could have told its story, of buffet- 
ing with storm and wind, of dan- 
gers and terrors and anguish, and 
likewise of: blue skies’ and _ rippling 
seas, of strange birds of gaudy 
plumage, and warm odours of trop- 
ical lands. *Weather~- beaten ‘and 
bereft of paint .stood the great 
Siren, on whose: harp the: gilding 
still lingered here and there; old 
Neptune, with long matted hair; and 
a strange figure with stony eyes that 
the soldiers ‘had called the Sphinx, 
They stood like great shadowy 
ghosts as the carriage drew up. bee 
neath them, and» Audine involun- 
tarily caught hold: of: her ‘com- 
panion’s gown, 

They had to pick their way 
across the. yard, for though there 
was a path, it was strewed with 
fragments of stone; and on every 
side of them rose tombs, marble 
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slabs, funeral urnsand vases, . The 
door.opened, and good Mrs, Parsons 
appeared, letting a flood of gas- 
lighti blaze in their dazzled eyes. 

“Bless my heart, ma’am !: is it 
you? Well, I’m sure you are wel- 
come, Come in, ma’am; come in, 
miss; sit down—master will be 
right down glad to see you,” 

- Well, Parsons, and how is Mr. 
Godfrey? Your master’s account of 
him has brought me up to London.” 

“Take a seat, ma'am, and I'll 
tell you all about him, Master has 
just stepped out: to speak to Hony- 
wood round the corner, and willbe 
back-in- five minutes.” 

“ And is Mr.:Godfrey at home ?” 

“Yes, ma’am; he’s never been 
outside of his door, not: for the 
last fortnight.” 

She led the way into a large gas- 
lit room, furnished with some degree 
of comfort, two horsehair arm-chairs, 
a table with a drab table-cloth, and 
in one corner a very tall desk and 
stool. Smoothing the table-cloth 
with her hands, Mrs. Parsons con- 
tinued to speak, hardly giving her- 
self time to breathe. 

“Tam sure it was time that you 
should come, ma’am, for me and 
master, we have been quite: uneasy- 
like about Mr. Godfrey ; he .do eat 
nothing at.all, and looks more like 
a ghost than the strapping young 
gentleman he ‘was;—and he works 
awful.” 

“Ts the statue very beautiful, 
Parsons ?” 

“A female it is, ma’am, very tall, 
and. not so. very much to be seen of 
her. She has a great:cloak on, much, 
as you: might say, your waterproof 
cloak, and she is holding of it up 
high over her head with one hand, 
and looking down and bending for- 
ward, and the other hand is nothing 
but: a block of stone:as yet—lor! 
how he:do worrit about that hand ! 
Mr. Castaletti, he told me that what 
he did in the cast did not please 
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Mr. Godfrey ; and he broke off the 
hand, and wishes to make another 
in the marble without ever a cast 
to guide him. The whole studee is 
full of pictures of hands, open and 
shut, and straight and twisted, back- 
wards and forwards,” 

“When did Signor Castaletti 
come ?” 

“ Some three weeks back, ma’am. 
He is pretty nearly always with 
Mr, Godfrey.” 

“And does Mr. Godfrey really 
work at night ?” 

“That he does, ma’am; and the 
studee such a blaze of light as you’d 
never believe. I put a glass of 
wine and a biscuit in the door last 
night, for I was afraid that he 
might be found stark and stiff in 
the morning, and him eaten nothing 
all day.” 

“T think I will go to him at 
once,” said Mrs. Neville. 

“Then you won’t stop and see 
master first, ma’am ?” 

**T will see him before I go, Mrs. 
Parsons, but we will not wait for 
him now.” 

Audine, keenly interested and 
excited, followed Mrs. Neville and 
the housekeeper to the studio. They 
had to cross another large yard at 
the back of the house, on each side 
of which were long sheds. The 
studio was a large square building 
facing the house opposite ; the yard 
was full of straw, packing-cases of 
various kinds of rubbish, and it 
was now very dark. Mrs. Parsons 
opened a small low door, out of a 
much larger one, and warning them 
to step over the low door-sill, they 
entered and found themselves in 
Godfrey Neville’s studio. 

It was brilliantly illuminated 
with blazing gas-jets, and for a 
moment they were so dazzled by the 
glare that they could see nothing. 
A distant bell summoned Mrs, Par- 
sons, who hastily retired across the 
yard, leaving the two ladies alone. 





All seemed perfectly still, and the 
room had no other occupants than 
themselves. 

The statue stood in a sort of 
alcove, the light so disposed as to 
fall in sharp shadows on the marble. 
Audine was carried away by its 
extreme beauty,—every tiny fold, 
every wave of the drapery told its 
tale; the face was altogether over- 
shadowed by the upraised arm sup- 

orting her veil, but in the outline 
of the face, the divine expression of 
the mouth, she thought she perceived 
an almost supernatural beauty. Her 
eye fell on the left hand, aad she 
saw that it was, as Parsons had 
described, a mere block of stone, A 
thrill of compassion passed through 
her; it was as if this was a natu- 
ral deformity in some exquisitely 
perfect living being. Behind the- 
statue stood a table covered with 
flowers—tall bluish-green vases filled 
with ferns and lilies, a great bowl 
of oriental china filled with glowing 
crimson roses, and slender Venctian 
glasses, opal-tinted, containing each 
a cream-coloured Gloire de Dijon or 
delicate-scented tea-rose ;—all bore 
the stamp of a luxurious and some- 
what effeminate taste. Plaster-casts, 
and easels cofered with drawings, 
were in every corner of the studio. 
All represented the same subject,— 
hands in every possible attitude— 
outstretched, closed; some with 
fingers extended, some in the atti- 
tude of beckoning, some of repul- 
sion,—it seemed as if an insurmount- 
able difficulty had overtaken the 
artist at this moment, and, in con- 
sequence, that he had ceased work- 
ing. They were still looking in 
wonder at the scene before them, 
when an inner door opened, and 
two men came out of a very small 
room within, the foremost carrying 
in one hand a small _plaster-cast 
of a hand. 

“Ha, madame, is that you?” 
cried he, advancing eagerly. “ And 
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you have come up to see Godfrey’s 
Reine Blanche ?” 

Audine could not help starting 
as she heard the name she herself 
had given to the statue. 

“ How are you, Signor Castaletti ? 
I am delighted to see you in Eng- 
land. Godfrey, my own dear boy!” 
and Mrs. Neville turned to her son 
with great eagerness, 

Audine and the strange artist 
looked at each other with a mo- 
ment’s embarrassment, then he said, 

“* Mademoiselle has then seen the 
statue before Godfrey could have 
the pleasure of showing it to her?” 

“We have this moment come 

in.” 
“ Mademoiselle will take a chair?” 
and he brought one forward. God- 
frey Neville and his mother had 
walked off a little way in carnest 
talk. 

“‘ Mademoiselle is fond of sculps?” 

“Yes, of those I have seen, I 
have not had many opportunities of 
seeing them.” 

“This one is beautiful. But the 
hand, only the hand. Inspiration 
has fled. My friend can only see 
what is now perfect ; he cannot bring 
himself to mind how the hand 
should be represented. Like the 
German fairy-tale of Elisa and the 
swans, the garment of inspiration is 
unfinished, without one sleeve, and 
the youngest brother goes through 
life with a wing instead of an arm. 
Such is the uncertainty of genius.” 

Audine laughed. “Alas for the 
White Queen!” she said. The 
queer little face of Signor Castaletti 
as he leant over her from the table 
on which he had seated himself 
with dangling legs, struck her as so 
ridiculous, that when she began to 
laugh, she could scarcely stop her- 
self, and the little man laughed 
also. 

“Godfrey is picturesque, is he 
not?” he said, pointing to his 
friend. Godfrey stood showing 


different parts of the statue to his 
mother, with the light full on his 
handsome figure. His dress was 
artistic and picturesque, a dark 
velvet blouse, with the throat ra- 
ther open to show a shirt-collar 
of Byronic dimensions. 

“ Yes, he is very handsome.” 

‘Some have that gift, some have 
others,” and he slapped his brow 
with the palm of his hand. “In 
one respect I more than compete 
with my friend. _I never forget 
what is due to a beautiful female 
—he has not even given you the 
bow.” 

“He did not even see me,” said 
Audine, smiling. 

“ Ah no, no, mademoiselle! not 
see you. Do not say that. No, 
no; you whose presence pervades 
the room !” 

Audine laughed again. Suddenly 
Godfrey awoke to the consciousness 
of her presence, and came hastily 
towards her. 

“ How are you, Miss Fitzjames ?” 

Audine was startled by the 
strange excited expression of his 
face. She had not seen him fora 
long time, and she thought him 
very much altered, so thin and so 
wild-iooking. 

In a few minutes she and Mrs. 
Neville were standing together be- 
fore the statue. Castaletti having 
lowered the gas as low as it would 
go, slowly passed a torch backwards 
and forwards, to cause becoming 
shadows, 

“She is beautiful, the White 
Queen, is she not?” he kept re- 
peating. 

Audine fancied she caught a 
sound in his voice that had not 
a true ring in it, and the remem- 
brance of Circe and the swine flash- 
ed across her. On looking at him 
she found his small penetrating eyes 
watching her fixedly. 

“ Per Bacco!” he exclaimed. 
“Godfrey, look! Do you not see 
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the resemblance?” And to Audine’s 
confusion and displeasure, he turned 
the light of. the torch full on her 
face. 

“Tt is very striking,” said Mrs, 
Neville, eagerly. 

Godfrey did not seem to hear. He 
was dreamily sketching on a scrap 
of note-paper, a woman’s hand. 

Audine, to turn the conversation 
from herself, pointed to a rose which 
had caught in Mrs, Neville’s, gown, 
and was half falling from the vase. 
At this instant Godfrey looked up, 
—a look of enchantment illumined 
his face, 

“Do not. move;, for heayven’s 
sake do not move your hand! keep 
it as it is, L implore.” 

Audine could not help laughing, 
though blushing crimson. with con- 
fusion. 

“Tt is perfect! the very thing!” 
cried Castaletti. “One finger a 
little advanced from the other. 
Would mademoiselle permit? Hot 
water, plaster of Paris—it is done 
in the winking of an eye.” 

And in. five minutes Audine 
found her hand tightly enclosed in 
a warm soft paste, and, was desired 
to keep perfectly still until the cast 
had set. The a o sculptors stood 
close beside. her, both watching 
eagerly. 

The clock had struck eleven 
before Mrs, Neville and Audine 
found themselves again in. their 
brougham on the way back to the 
hotel. 

“T do not half like that. Signor 
Castaletti,” said Mrs. Neville. - 

“Nor I,” said Audine; “there 
is a curious sarcastic turn of. the 
lips and eyebrows which gives 
me a feeling of distrust. I could 
never be sure if he was a mere 
esprit mogueur. or something of 
the malignant sprite.” 

“ He is a contrast to Godfrey,.is 
he not?” 

“‘ Hyperion to a satyr!”. 





“Did you admire the statue very 
much? It is curious that it should 
have such a strong;look of you, 
Audine.” Mrs, Neville said. this 
with averted head, looking out; of 
the window. 

“JT am very much flattered. by 
your. thinking so; I thought it 
quite the loveliest face I had ever 
seen in my life.” 

Audine’s imagination was , keenly 
excited by the visit to the sculptor’s 
studio,. She could think and talk 
of nothing else. Mrs., Neville, en- 
chanted by, her sympathetic admi- 
ration of her son and his works, 
scrupled not to prolong their stay 
in London for two or three days. 
A certain restfulness came over God- 
frey, now that, the missing, link of 
inspiration had been, supplied, and 
he consented sometimes to leave his 
work and accompany them" to a 
gallery or a museum. These’ were 
days of extreme enjoyment.to Mrs, 
Neville; her son used to, devote 
himself entirely to her, leaving 
Audine to the attentions,of Casta- 
letti, who was. never long absent 
from his fellow-artist’s elbow., For 
a time Audine was amused by the 
flowery conversations of her com- 
panion, full of flattery and ingeni- 
ously composed compliments; then 
she grew somewhat fatigued by it, 
and wished that Mrs, Neville. would 
not so continuously talk to her son. 
But. she was good-natured, and. see- 
ing that these conversations were 
intensely precious to her friend, she 
never complained. 

One day they were walking. to- 
gether in the Park, and Castaletti 
suddenly, to Audine’s astonishment, 
changed his usual style of talk, and 
began to speak of his,.own country. 
He spoke with such. fervour, such 
passion of Italy, that Audine was 
quite carried away by his enthusi- 
asm. He drew the most. vivid pic- 
ture of his own village, in the wild 
Campagna. , He possessed the rare 
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gift of ‘the Italian’ émprovisatore ; 
and his words ‘were so ringing, 'so 
powerful, that “Godfrey and’ his 
mother paused to listen. 

“ Castaletti is a wonderful impro- 
visatore,” said Godfrey, smiling. 
“T have seen him excite his audi- 
ence almost’ to’ frenzy, and- ‘move 
them t6 sobs and tears,” 

Mrs. Neville, who cared more for 
the details of his life that Godfrey 
was giving her than for the finest 
eloquence on earth, drew him 
on. 
Castaletti’s voice sank suddenly 
from the excited account of ' the 
beauty of his home, to'a soft, tender, 
modulated tone. ‘ He described the 
mother who had parted with him, 
when the passion for his art’ had 
carried him away, and led him to 
Rome. He described how, one by 
one, the shackles of ignorance, home- 
liness, and prejudice had fallen from 
him, and left him awhile lonely and 
isolated, Thien the art which he em- 
braced with such fervour encireled 
him with her loving embrace,—he 
became an artist. Fame, with’ her 
golden trumpet, allured him from 
afar, He lived forthe futare; he 
endured ‘the present; he- spurned 
the past. ays 

Audine’s large eyes were gazing 
on him. What a strange transfor- 
mation it seemed! He saw them 
and the parted rosy lips,-and he 
suddenly begah to speak again, 
gently, softly, tenderly. He’ asked 
her if she would not long for the 
golden sun and the purple’skies of 
Italy —for the wide world; one 
glorious carpet of flowérs—for the 
clustering roses, the luxuriante of 
colout and warnith'and odour; and 
Audine was half® frightened, and 
could scarcely answer. It was a 


great relief to her when Mrs. Neville 
stopped and waited for her, and 
did. not leave her again till they 
retuitned home. 

Mrs. Neville’ was tod mitch ab- 


sorbed in her son'to’ perceive that 
Castaletti had ‘coneeived one of 
those ! sudden ‘and violent passions 
for Audine Fitzjames that belong 
to a southern nature. Love at first 
sight, so much laughed. at and dis- 
believed, was no trifle to him.’ Au- 
dine was startled by the vehemence 
of his manner, and by his rapid 
change of colour when she spoke to 
him. 

Her eyes were opened on the day 
on which they returned to Leal- 
stone. They had reached the sta- 
tion from whence they were to start, 
when a’ cab dashed up‘to the door, 
and Castaletti leaped out ; his face 
was as White as a sheet, and work- 
ing with emotion. 

Mrs. Neville was ‘half inclined to 
be frightened, and caught her son’s 
arm. Godfrey had accompanied 
them to the station, 

“ What does he want, Godfrey ?” 
she said, 

“Only to say good-bye,” he an- 
swered, and she was'satisfied. Cas- 
taletti entreated Audine to speak to 
him one moment in the waiting- 
room. With gentle dignified man- 
ner the girl refused, but allowed 
him to walk beside her up to the 
end of-the platform. 

In ove moment, speaking low but 
very violently, he poured out the 
passionate declaration ef his love. 
He told her that he knew that his 
feeling was not returned ; that Eng- 
lishwomen were not like his country- 
women—they must be won by gold. 
He declared that he would make 
his fortine, and lay it at her feet or 
die. The extravagance of his words 
and the working of his features so 
alarmed Audine, that’ she involun- 
tarily put’ ont her hands in the 
direction of Godfrey. Castaletti 
saw the gesture, and his face became 
almost like that of a demon. 

“}'see!” he said ‘between his 
teeth. “EF know well the reason 
that ‘the White Queen is only a 
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portrait of yourself. Your image 
is never absent from his brain; 
but he does not love you! no! 
no!” 

He seized her hand, kissed it 
passionately, and was gone, Au- 
dine ran back to her friend; and 
not till they were safe in the car- 
riage and some miles on their way, 
did she feel that she had courage 


enough to describe what had taken 
place. 

“T hope that we may have seen 
the last of him,” said Mrs. Neville, 
severely. “It was a great imperti- 
nence, after so short an acquaint- 
ance,” 

Audipe gave a_ little shiver. 
“His satyr-like face haunts me,” 
she said, 


CHAPTER IV. 


Summer had glided into autumn ; 
thé earth, bereft of her golden corn, 
replaced the colour in hedge and 
tree, and the dews fell heavily night 
and morning. 

One night, about nine o’clock, 
Godfrey Neville arrived at Lealstone 
Hall. 

The evening was very hot and 
steamy. Mrs. Neville and Audine 
were sitting together—the French 
windows open. Audine had a book 
on her lap, which she was trying to 
read, but she had been very busy 
all day, and her eyes would close of 
themselves; and after resisting for 
a while, the book silently slid to the 
ground, and her head sank back on 
her low arm-chair, and she slept. 

There was no ring at the bell, no 
knock or sound of servants hurry- 
ing, but pushing open the _half- 
closed window, Godfrey Neville 
came in. 

Mrs. Neville sprang to her feet, 
surprised and startled; but he put 
his finger on his lip, and beckoned 
to her not to awake Audine, but to 
come out to him. She glanced at 
her thin shoes and the wet grass; 
but there was something in his 
manner which frightened her, and 
she followed him without remon- 
strance. 

Audine, undisturbed, slept on for 
more than an hour, then suddenly 
woke up with a feeling of conscious- 
ness that somebody was looking at 





her, close to her, bending over her. 
She raised herself suddenly. Yes! 
some one was quite close to her—a 
dark figure; it was very dark now, 
and the servants had not brought 
the lights. She could see nothing 
but an outline, and could almost 
have screamed when she fancied she 
recognised the satyr-like face of 
Castaletti. 

“Hush!” he said, very softly. 
“Do not speak! Iam satisfied he 
is not here.” 

“Who is not here? What do 
you mean?” Audine rose to her 
feet, trembling violently. 

“ He—Godfrey.” 

“No; he has not been here for 
many weeks—months even. Let 
me call aunt Mary,” she exclaimed 
in terror, for he caught hold of her 
hands, 

“No, no. I want to tell you 
Godfrey has a bride already—a per- 
fect bride—a rare piece of perfec- 
tion; you are to know that.” 

“ Let me go.” 

“Yes, yes; but remember there 
is no perfection like his bride, and 
he is hers, all hers—do you hear, 
Audine? He is mad, and he has 
wed her.” She shook from head 
to foot. He continued holding her 
hands, and speaking in the same 
loud rapid whisper. 

“ Yes—she is very beautiful, this 
White Queen,— Hera come down 
from heaven. I shall come again, 
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Audine; I have not finished my 
work yet. But I tell you this, 
that you may know when the time 
comes—he has a bride already.” 

“Yes, yes,” she gasped. He let 
go her hands, and went towards 
the door. Audine leant against 
the wall, half fainting with fear. 
He turned back suddenly, and re- 
peated — 

“T am coming back, Audine,.very 
soon. I cannot understand God- 
frey’s madness; but it is true, and 
we all know that he is mad.” 

And he was gone. Audine rang 
the bell violently,—the butler came. 

“Where is Mrs. Neville?’ she 
said. 

“Mrs. Neville and Mr. Godfrey 
are in the garden, ma’am.” 

“Ts that strange gentleman 
gone ?” 

“Yes, ma’am; he has gone. I 
told him that I had just seen Mrs. 
Neville in the garden, but he did 
not go there.” 

“And you say Mr. Godfrey has 
come ?” 

The man looked surprised. “ Yes ; 
about an hour ago, ma’am: Mr. 
Godfrey went round by the garden 
window.” 

“Ah! Will you tell Mrs. Burns 
I want to speak to her. Jam going 
up-stairs, and if Mrs. Neville asks 
for me, say I would not disturb her 
as Mr. Godfrey had arrived.” 

The butler called Audine’s nurse, 
who was astonished to find that her 
young lady could hardly stand, and 
that she was almost too frightened 
to speak. She took her up-stairs, 
aud sat by her half the night, till 
her violent trembling had ceased. 

Castaletti left the house by the 
gate which led on to the moor. It 
was quite dark now, and the whole 
country was illuminated by the 
blazing furnaces. On the horizon 
glared the great open chimneys of 
Anchester iron-works, vomiting out 
flames and black smoke; on every 





side burning lights, athwart which 
towered the tall chimneys; and the 
air was full of the hum of never- 
ceasing machinery ; the whistles of 
engines slowly dragging their heavy 
loads up the steep incline ; the busy 
rush of the trucks as they sped 
downwards again, and the rattling 
of the iron ropes as they rushed 
over the wheels, 

Lealstone lay in the hollow be- 
neath. The road to it lay parallel 
with the boundary of the park; 
but Castaletti, in his excitement, 
turned to the left and not to the 
right, and went his way over the 
open moor. 

Further he went, and still it 
seemed to him that he did not ap- 
proach the town; on the contrary, 
the country widened and widened, 
here and there a short row of squalid 
cottages, here and there great pools 
of standing water, with thick clay 
banks, and that unceasing whirl of 
machinery always going on, 

Castaletti grew suddenly alive to 
his situation. Before him the road 
abruptly rose up on a. steep-pitched 
bridge, under which passed trucks 
from one pit to another. He went to 
the summit of the bridge, and looked 
over the country round. Far, per- 
haps miles away, he saw Lealstone ; 
between it and him lay a coal- 
pit, of which the furnaces burned 
brightly. Castaletti made this coal- 
pit his first goal, from thence he 
thought he could go straight down 
to the valley. The lights gleamed 
brightly—perhaps it would not be 
so far as it looked, and at all events 
he would ask the pitmen at the 
furnaces how to arrive there. The 
moon now shone out with fitful 
brilliancy, and he could see two 
of them standing together. So he 
went on, now slipping into deep 
clay, now into water which wet 
him to the knee. He was drawing 
near to the pit—within a hundred 
paces—when he saw the two men 
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by the farvaces' looking towards 
him, and suddenly shouting - loudly, 
then they began ‘running in.’ his 
direction. A eold‘terror came over 
him. . What would they -do? 
Could: they be calling to him? 
He summoned up all ‘his courage. 
Yes! They were § gesticulating 
wildly, fraatically. He imagined 
some terrible danger pu rsuing him, 
perceptible to them t ough not to 
himself.) In his fear’ Castaletti 
began to run towards'them. ' What 
could they want? What meant 
their cries? His hair: bristled up 
in fright, and his-lips: muttered: the 
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‘by an ‘iron grating. 





Aug. 


half-forgotten paternoster of his 


childhood. | The moon suddenly 
disappeared behind a cloud. He 
still ran—-one more wild shout 


fromthe men. Ha! What was it? 
His foot stumbled. .He was falling 
—down, down, with wild frantic 
arms vainly grasping the air, and all 
was over. 

About a hundred feet from the 
pit was an old disused shaft covered 
The men had 
been cleaning out’ some rubbish 
to-day, tossing it down the shaft, 
and the grating had not been re- 
placed. 


CHAPTER V. 


It was growing darker and dark- 
er, and. still Godfrey Neville and 
his mother paced: the garden walks 
deep in’ conversation. Audine, 
asleep in the drawing-room, dream- 
ing the sweet dreams. of her lovely 
childhood, had vanished from their 
thoughts. The: mother, pale and 
frightened, wept bitter tears of: fear 
and anxiety, and never looked on 
Godfrey’s face without a shudder. 
Was her great dread, the horror of 
her life, coming *to pass? ‘Was 
Godfrey’s mind indeed unhinged:? 
—jangling: like sweet bells out of 
tune !—or what did this wild. story 
mean ¢ 

“Mother, you will think. me 
mad,” he had begun. “ You. will 
never believe the strange ‘story I 
have to telly” 

She looked up im his face, saw 
the wild far-away look of his eyes, 
the damp dishevelled hair, the rest- 
less working of his brows, and: her 
heart died within her. 

“Godfrey, my boy, what do’ you 
mean ?” 

“You know, ‘mother, how: the 
image of my ideal has haunted: my 
brain; how night and day it. has 
been with me, slowly growing under 


my band from: one beauty to an- 
other. She is perfect!” he cried; 
“she is perfection itself. All the 
divine attributes, each of which 
may be met with in a separate in- 
dividuality, are combined in her— 
love, sweetness, angelic charity, 
modesty, grace, mercy, and peace 
have kissed each other—these words 


.are from the Bible, are they not ?— 


and altogether express the perfec- 
tion of my White Queen.” 

* 1 know it is lovely, Godfrey, 
and bears a curious resemblance to 
Audine.” 

“Audine! is she like Audine ?” 
he said, dreamily. “Oh yes, may- 
be; there is a likeness between 
earth and heaven; you can see it 
in the heaven-reflected' colour of 
water. Yes, they may be like.” 

“You cannot compare warm life 
to cold stone !” 

“Cold stone! She lives! 
breathes !”’ he shuddered. 

“ Godfrey, what do you mean ?” 

He suddenly stopped her, and 
seized: hor hands; his’ own were 
burning with fever. “Why did 
you.go away and leave me, mother? 
Why did you not stay, you and the 
child who is like my queen ?” 


she 
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Mrs. Neville’s tears began to fall. 

“Tt would have been better for 
me if you had not gone, mother! 
then perhaps this strange thing 
might not have happened.” 

“Tell me, Godfrey, what has 
happened ?” 

He went on. 

“Tt was an inspiration. Her hand 
‘was lovely. It completed my perfec- 
tion,—that alone remained to do, 
and she would have stood before 
me completed. Tell me, mother, 
do you remember her hand—were 
the fingers raised ?” 

“T do not know,” she murmured, 
trying to choke back her tears. 

“] rack my brain night and day 
trying to recall how those fingers 
were placed, and I cannot; perbaps 
I shall some day,” he went on— 
“some day when I am calmer, and 
my head is not aching.” 

“ Godfrey, try and be calm; tell 
me what makes you speak so wild- 
ly. Oh, my boy, what has hap- 
pened ?” 

“Listen! I had been working 
—working night and day, and she 
was almost done; the cast of her 
little hand was beautiful, and out of 
the marble had grown part of it, fine- 
grained, and white as snow. You 
know Castaletti, my old friend? He 
has been very strange of late, fitful 
in his temper,—sometimes bitter, al- 
most savage; sometimes melting into 
maudlin tears at a single thoughtless 
word. He also has a work on hand 
—a pretty woman seated with a book 
on her knee; he has destroyed it 
by an effort to change the expres- 
sion to some look of my White 
Queen. He shed tears over the 
failure. Sometimes I feared that he 
drank too much, he was so caprici- 
ous and so strange. At last he told 
me that an impulse had seized him 
to go to Rome; that something had 
occurred which made him long for 
wealth, crave for it passiouately, 
and that be knew he was but wast- 
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ing time here; that he must go to 
the city of art, and drink in beauty 
from the rich stores of his native 
land. I was grieved for my light- 
hearted friend of old—he who had 
never known a sorrow or acare. I 
grieved for him, for something had 
crossed his path, and I thought of 
the old story—the sylvan faun had 
developed into a suffering man. 
Was it the air of sordid, money- 
loving England? Poor Castaletti! 
Poor friend! So he was to go, and 
before he went he entreated that he 
might give a farewell supper to all 
his friends in my studio, I was 
glad, and would have done anything 
to please him, for I felt grieved to 
lose him. 

“The day of the supper came. 
Castaletti asked many of his friends, 
all foreigners. He was busy all day, 
bringing in himself ices and rare 
delicacies, so that I said to him, 
this is not the way to grow rich ; 
and so much wine was provided 
that in jest I cautioned Roger to 
prepare litters to carry away his 
friends. Castaletti is theatrical in 
all his ideas. He brought in a 
great veil of golden embroidered 
silk, and covered the Queen from 
head to foot; fresh flowers filled 
the studio; he brought out all the 
strangely-mixed colours we artists 
love and wound them about, over 
sofas and chairs and old chests. The 
room was a blaze of light, and the 
colours glowed purple and blue, 
crimson and gold.” 

“Gently! O Godfrey, be calm!” 

“T am calm indeed, mother; do 
not be afraid. The clock struck 
nine, and the guests arrived.” 

“ What day was this ?” 

“Two nights ago; they seem 
like years. As 1 was saying, the 
guests came in—Mattei and Ercole, 
and Binda, and the two Strohmayers, 
and the great singer Giannetto, with 
his strange superhuman voice; and 
before long the wine began to flow 
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freely, song followed song, and gay 
tales and stories were told, and loud 
peals of laughter rang through the 
studio. Castaletti grew maddest of 
all, and always his one theme was 
the wonderful beauty of the White 
Queen, who stood concealed by the 
folds of ber golden veil. He sprang 
up, the inspiration of the Italian 
improvisatore came upon him, and 
he poured out glowing rhapsudies— 
wild songs of this wondrous hidden 
beauty. He was drinking more 
and more. At last ” Godfrey 
paused and drew a deep breath— 
the drops stood on his brow. “ Cas- 
taletti poured out a brimming glass 
of champagne; he held it up to the 
light to show how it laughed and 
sparkled like a topaz. I would not 
drink at first, but he pledged my 
lady, the White Queen, and dared 
me to refuse. I drank: then, 
mother, there came on me a mad- 
ness like his own. I joined in the 
loud choruses they sang; but ever 
in front of me it seemed—I know 
not whether twas my fancy or true 
—truth and faney! fancy or truth! 
which is trath? which fancy? I 
cannot tell. I thought Castaletti 
was always watching me, crouching 
a little down, with his keen eyes 
on my face, and his mouth like a 
satyr’s, all contorted with wild 
merriment. He went on with his 
poems and songs. At last, when 
our excitement had reached its 
height, he rushed forward, tore the 
veil from off the White Queen, and 
showed her standing like a pure 
child of heaven gazing down on 
the storm-tossed world. There was 
a moment’s hush; all stood spell- 
bound by her beauty. Then Casta- 
letti’s strange. words poured forth 
again. He spoke of Hera come 
down to dwell among men, and 
claiming as slave he who had call- 
ed her from Olympus. There was 





loud laughter among them as the 
demanded that I should acknow- 


ledge my thraldom—should devote 
myself to the worship of this peer- 
less White Queen. And we langh- 
ed and jested; and the strange 
madness that had come over me 
returned with renewed power, and 
I pledged myself, and placed my 
ring on her snow-white hand. I 
cannot remember much more,” con- 
tinued Godfrey, putting the damp 
hair back from his brow. “ But 
a heavy sleep seemed to have fallen 
upon me, an unutterably deep and 
dreamless sleep, such as I never 
had slept before. It was broad 
daylight when I opened my eyes. 
I was s alone, lying on the ground at 
the feet of my White Queen. Some 
one had placed a cushion under my 
head. Iremember the strong odour 
of the lilies which filled my senses. 
I saw her divine face bending over 
me with a look of heavenly compas- 
sion. My eyes fell on ber hand. 
Mother! mother! let me hold you.” 

He trembled violently, and held 
her hands tightly, going on in a 
sharp harsh whisper—* I saw the 
ring, my father’s ring; the signet 
I always used. I had placed it on 
the outstretched finger; you remem- 
ber, do you not? and the... 
hand was closed.” 

“ Godfrey.” 

“She has claimed me! I am 
hers! And now, whenever I am 
alone, whenever I shut my eyes, 
she comes in and stands bending 
over me with her heavenly face, 
I can see her now.” 

He passed his hand over his 
eyes, then went on hurriedly, “ And 
so I am bound to her! and so I 
can never more be free from the 
thraldom of the White Queen !” 

“It is all some wild strange 
dream,—a trick of your imagina- 
tion,” faltered his mother. 

“T wish I could think so; but 
if it is a dream, it is one from which 
I cannot awaken.” 

“ And where is Castaletti ?” 
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“ He has gone back to Italy ; was 
gone, Roger tells me, before I 
awoke.” 

“7 must think over all this, God- 
frey,” said Mrs, Neville, feelin 
miserable and bewildered. - “ We 








must send for Roger Girwood, and 
sift well this mystery. I will prove 
it to be nothing, my dear; and you 
must not leave me, you must stay 
with me now,” 

‘‘ Yes, take care of me, mother.” 


CHAPTER VI, 


News of the accident that had 
occurred at the disused shaft of the 
bridge pit was quickly bruited all 
through Lealstone, and _naturaily 
came to the ears of Audine. For 
two or three days it never occurred 
to her that the fearfully crushed 
body that had been found could be 
that of her unfortunate suitor. One 
day when Mr. Hunson, her brother’s 
agent, was speaking to her, she 
heard for the first time that the 
body was unrecognised ; that it ap- 
peared to be that of a man quite 
unknown in the district, and no 
one could give any clue to his iden- 
tity. Audine; in horror, exclaimed, 
“Can it be Signor Castaletti?” 
Mr. Hunson caught at the idea. In 
great confusion ard sorrow she told 
her story, and then found, to her 
terror and dismay, that she would 
be obliged to see the body and de- 
clare whether it was that of the 
Italian or not. She told of God- 
frey’s connection with Castaletti, 
and Mr. Hunson considered that Mr, 
Neville’s deposition would be enough, 
and the poor child be spared the 
haunting terror of such a sight, 

Mr. Hunson lost no time. He 
found Godfrey, and they went to- 
gether to the house where the un- 
fortunate man had been laid, but 
he was totally unrecognisable. His 
clothes were different from those he 
had been in the habit of wearing, 
and instead of recognising his friend, 
Godfrey rather inclined to the be- 
lief that it was not be. Still there 
was this strange visi! of his to Au- 
dine, and his subséquent disappear- 





ance to account for. At best, it 
was not satisfactory. Roger Gir- 
wood arrived at Lealstone the fol- 
lowing day, obedient to a request 
from Mrs. Neville. He looked very 
much worried and perplexed, and 
constantly rubbed his forehead with 
the back of his hand—an old 
habit in times of anxiety. To Mrs, 
Neville’s inquiries the answers were 
far from reassuring. He described 
the supper of Castaletti and his 
friends as exceeding in noise and 
excitement anything that had ever 
taken place in his house before. 
He said that, invited by Godfrey, 
he had carefully examined the 
statue that very day; that certainly 
then the hand was still a_ block, 
with the fingers extended. He had 
remarked how beautifully modelled 
the fingers were, He said, that on 
the morning of the 23d, seeing 
Godfrey’s bedroom-door open, he 
sought him in the studio, and dis- 
covered him as he had described 
himself, lying at the feet of the 
statue, and that then he had per- 
ceived, with great astonishment, 
that the hand of the statue had 
apparently closed upon the ring. 

In answer to Mrs, Neville’s ques- 
tions, he declared that had any one 
been working on this statue during 
the night he could have known 
nothing of it—there were no bed- 
rooms near the studio, the yard 
stretching between it and the house. 
He said that Castaletti came in in 
the morning from the street, not 
from the studio side of the build- 
ings; that he had asked for God- 
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frey; that hearing he was not 
awake, he left a message of fare- 
well for him, saying that a letter 
from Rome had hastened his de- 
parture. He was dressed for tra- 
velling in a grey tweed suit, with a 
felt hat, carried a bag and umbrella- 
case, and had a small portmanteau 
on acab at the door, and he only 
remained five minutes. 

Roger Girwood was taken to see 
the body, but he also inclined to 
the. strong belief that it was not 
that of Castaletti. The interment 
was no longer delayed, and the 
mystery remained unsolved. 

Audine found more comfort in 
talking to her old nurse than to 
any one, even Mrs, Neville, who ap- 
peared very anxious and distract 
always now. Burns could see no 
mystery incapable of being inter- 
preted in the easiest and most nat- 
ural way. Romance was an abom- 
ination to her, yet she would, in 
former days, endure the fairy-tales 
which Audine read to her; and 
notwithstanding the efforts of her 
charge to awaken some poetical 
feeling, would invariably make some 
remark which had a most sobering 
effect. Audine would lay down 
Hans Andersen in despair on hear- 
ing the little mermaid described as 
a “sadly imprudent young person” 
—and even Sintram, in whom her 
soul delighted, as the “poor boy 
who had fits;” but still she perse- 
vered. Now that a real romance 
had taken place in her life, and 
one really fraught with - terror, 
her feeling was entirely a longing 
to get rid of the mystery, to be 
assured that Castaletti’s odd visit 
was only the usual strange proceed- 
ing of a man in love, not out of the 
common at all, and had nothing to 
do with the horrible accident at 
the bridge pit. Burns took it all 
very tranquilly and soberly; and it 
was well for Audine that she did 
so, for her nerves had been much 


shaken by the fright she had had, 
and for some time her nurse thought 
her very far from well. 

Mrs. Neville was so much occu- 
pied with Godfrey that Audine did 
not see much of her now; she felt 
a certain dread of the young sculp- 
tor, with his strange eyes. So she 
sat in her own sitting-room up- 
stairs busy with her music and 
drawing, and with old Burns sit- 
ting by her, to whom she chattered 
incessantly. She was painting the 
shutters of her own room with 
groups of flowers, birds, and butter- 
flies, and all had to be done before 
her brother’s return —that return 
that she pined for in her loving 
little heart, more than any one, save 
her old nurse, suspected, 

One day when they were sitting 
thus, Audine suddenly asked her 
nurse how long ago she remembered 
Mrs. Neville. 

“Ever since you were quite a 
baby, Miss Audine,” she answered. 
“When Generat Neville — who’s 
dead and gone—and his lady came 
first to stay with your dear papa 
and mamma. She was avery pretty 
young lady, and Master Godfrey— 
Mr. Neville that is—was a beautiful 
boy, as lively and quick as a needle, 
and very fond of you, Miss; he used 
to be always carrying you up and 
down stairs with as much care as I 
could myself.” 

“ And General Neville, what was 
he like ?” 

“He was a most gentlemanlike, 
pleasant, affable gentleman, but 
quite crazy in his love for Master 
Godfrey. I said often to your dear 
mamma, that I thought it very bad 
for the young gentleman to be con- 
stantly watched and made of, and 
his head filled with ideas beyond 
his age; he was always dreaming, 
never naughty and mischievous as 
you were, which would have been 
more comfortable and natural in a 


boy.” 
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“ And I want to know what was 
the matter with General Neville.” 

“ They called it op— op— some- 
thing — official illusions, I think. 
He was very ill; he grew thinner 
and more wild-looking every time I 
saw him. I met Mr. Godfrey in the 
shrubbery to-day, and I thought to 
myself, ‘You are growing ioto the 
very moral of your poor papa.’ ” 

“Ob, Burnie, I hope not.” 

“TI hope not, indeed, my dear; 
for it was very sad to see the poor 
gentleman.” 

At this moment the door opened 
and Mrs. Neville came in. The 
sight of her worn anxious face 
made Audine go to her and kiss 
her warmly. 

“JT have brought you some bul- 
rushes, Audine, that have been sent 
from Scotland. I thought that they 
would look well amongst those yel- 
low irises.” 

“They are lovely, aunt Mary! 
How good of you to send for them !” 

“Godfrey sent for them when we 
were talking about it—we want so 
much to give you pleasure, dear 
child.” 


“ How good you always are to me, 
aunt Mary,” said Audine, busily 
arranging the bulrushes in tall 
vases, “They are just what I 
wanted so much. Do get me some 
warm water, Burnie, to revive the 
leaves,” 

Burns left the room, and Mrs. 
Neville came up to Audine, putting 
her arms around her waist. 

“Kiss me, child!” she said. 
Audine threw aside her flowers, 
and gave her what the children call 
a great bug. Mrs. Neville looked 
at her for a moment with an anxious 
eager look, as if she was about to 
say something; then stopping, she 
made a hurried rendezvous for the 
next day, and left the room, just 
as Burns returned with the hot 
water. 

“Mrs. Neville looks sadly worn 
and ill,” said the latter. 

“Yes, she does. I wonder what 
can be the matter; she has never 
looked like herself since her son 
returned. Give me that long iris, 
Burnie ;—no—the other with the 
two buds; thanks, How lovely 
they are!” 
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NOTES FROM CYPRUS. 


Cyprus is an island of sudden 
changes, Both climate and land- 
scape are subject to rapid variations. 
From the glare of an overpowering 
sun one may enter the cool shade 
of a tropical garden, with the mur- 
mur of waters trickling past as it 
wanders amongst the groves of. 
oranges, figs, and palms. The bare 
treeless plain may be changed in a 
very short space for pine-forests of 
magnificent trees: instead of sand 
and dust, we trample on bracken- 
fern by the side of rills and torrents 
running in steep gorges. The cli- 
mate changes from great heat to 
chilling cold. We have noted a 
daily variation of 50° of tempera- 
ture; after a calm, clear morning, 
with the distant hills apparently 
close, suddenly a windy hurricane, 
accompanied by a thick haze, comes 
over the island, and shuts out the 
view. In the landscape it is the 
same. There are no gentle slopes ; 
the hills all rise steeply from the 
plains; the water-courses run in 
deep beds, cut through alluvial soil 
and rock, These signs show the 
island to have been visited by 
heavy tropical rains. After the 
winter of 1877 the great Messarea 
plain was a lake of water and slime. 
This winter there has been bare- 
ly five inches of rainfall—hardly 
enough to make the roads muddy 
for a few hours. 

We were not fortunate coming to 
Cyprus ina year of exceptional heat, 
after a late season of heavy rain. 
Fever was more prevalent in the is- 
land than it has ever been known to 
be before, but the crops were good. 
This year we may expect very little 
fever, but a great scarcity of provi- 
sions. The wheat crop has com- 


pletely failed, and the barley is 
very poor in the great cereal-grow- 


ing plain. The harvests are now 
being reaped, and it is pitiful to see 
the poor women pulling up the thin 
stalks of barley, only nine inches 
long in most cases, where, in former 
years, the sickles cut down thick 
crops. Fortunately this is not the 
case all over the island. In the 
many fertile valleys of the hill dis- 
tricts, such as Papho, there has been 
enough rain to produce good crops ; 
and though the great plain has 
failed completely, there will prob- 
ably be sufficient in other districts 
to keep off absolute want, though 
prices are already becoming exorbi- 
tantly high. 

There is no doubt that the re- 
sources of the island are great, if 
properly developed. It possesses a 
very fertile soil, capable of growing 
almost anything if carefully culti- 
vated and irrigated; without water, 
the hot siroeco winds from the east 
soon dry up any vegetation. — Irri- 
gation, however, is not a difficult 
matter, On the plain, water is found 
almost everywhere at from 18 to 
20 feet deep; and along the hill- 
sides there are many springs and 
rivulets that run to waste through 
the inertness of the people. They 
would willingly pay a handsome 
profit for the water if it was brought 
to them, but have not the capital 
or the enterprise to make the re- 
quired aqueducts themselves, A 
few windmill-pumps on the plain 
would irrigate a farm sufficiently to 
make it independent of lack of rain- 
fall, and for the production of crops 
and trees that require watering after 
the rainy season is past. There is 
no want of wind: a strong breeze 
springs up every day from the 
N.W., and very often covers the 
plain in a thick haze; mirage is 
seen in every direction,—lakes and 
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cliffs rising picturesquely out of a 
dead flat. The hill slopes grow 
vines in profusion, and these vine- 
yards might be greatly extended. 
Many beautiful spots exist amongst 
the hills lying completely waste, 
grown over with scrub, hiding the 
old rock-cut wine- “presses, that show 
where in ancient times there were 
once fruitful vineyards. Had the 
island been taken over by France 
instead of England, the French 
would have soon developed the 
wine - trade enormously. All that 
is wanted is capital to clear the 
scrub and plant the vines. For 
instance, a large tract of hill country, 
called the Agamas, was, I believe, 
offered for sale not long ago—it 
measures about 40 square miles: 
only £200 was bid, and it was not 
sold. A little more, however, 
would have bought it. This tract 
extends out to Cape Arnaugti, and 
has the most beautiful slopes for 
vines, with a low-lying narrow plair 
along the shore, watered by several 
springs, one of which now turns a 
mill. The sea surrounds the pro- 
perty on all but one side, and the 
coast is indented with little bays 
and creeks. The hills rise about 
1500 feet above the shore. Old 
wine-presses testify to its former 
fruitfulness. The hills are now 
covered with scrub, and are only 
used as grazing-ground for flocks 
of goats. Small portions of the 
plain are cultivated by a few shep- 
herds, who collect firewood and 
ship it from the shore. With capi- 
tal these slopes might be green with 
vines, the low plains covered with 
groves of oranges and fruit-trees. 
Wine might be “produced and ship- 
ped on the spot without any trans- 
port; and besides these advantages, 
there is undoubtedly great mineral 
wealth beneath the soil, capable of 
paying largely for any outlay. 

This is not a single case. There 
are mauy places in the island just 


as good waiting for the hand of the 
capitalist to change them from bar- 
ren wastes to their former fruitful- 
ness. Land lies idle that would 
soon form splendid cotton-fields ; 
wheat, barley, and all cereals grow 
in profusion. Tobacco of a very 
superior quality can be produced. 
All the tobacco consumed is now 
imported, owing to the heavy tax- 
ation formerly imposed upon the 
grown article by the Turks. Indigo 
might be grown in the warm val- 
levs. All that is required is enter- 
prise and capital. 

Roads are a great want in the 
development of the island. The na- 
tives have no desire to save time,— 
they follow the same narrow ragged 
tracks up and down the rocks that 
their fathers followed before them, 
and if Government undertook to 
make roads for them, they would 
soon be again destroyed ; but this 
would change if a few Englishmen 
settled in the country. The same 
thing would happen as has hap- 
pened in the Lebanon. The English 
colony goes up from Beyrout to 
some village in the hills for the 
summer months: a road where 
there was none before is soon made 


-by the natives; the houses are im- 


proved ; rents rise ; a hotel is started, 
and a thriving active community 
takes the place of a torpid village. 
The same effect would happen if a 
few colonists arrived: the natives 
would soon make roads where they 
were needed, and the example of 
activity would speedily infuse en- 
ergy into the sleepy inbabitants 
when they saw the advantages of it 
before them, 

The two races that inhabit the 
country are very distinct types. 
The Turks are tall, well-built men, 
generally spare and active. The 
great characteristic that distin- 
guishes them from the Greeks is 
their proud bearing. They all have 
a certain reserved expression on their 
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faces, evidently thinking well. of 
themselves. They are not at all 
fanatical about their religion; and 
though good Moslems, they do not 
share in the sterner precepts of 
the law of Mohammed. They work 
better than the Greeks, are more 
inclined to take an interest in what 
is being done, but are also more 
independent and less submissive 
under reproof, It is rare to find 
the Turks inhospitable: they are 
generally very obliging at first. 
For instance, I have been told at 
a village that everything wonld be 
provided for nothing; that I must 
accept their hospitality, not only 
in words of politeness, but really 
intending that I should live on 
them. After refusing such offers, 
it is strange to be cheated in the 
price of barley and chickens; but 
it is Turkish and oriental. They 
generally have receding foreheads, 
whereas the Greek forehead is 
straight; and the dark Nubian 


and semi-Nubians have domed’ 


foreheads, They prefer white-and- 
red-striped Manchester stuffs for 
their clothes, whereas the Greeks 
are almost always dressed in blue 
indigo-dyed stuffs of home manu- 


facture. They are brave, fearing . 


and looking up to no ove, makiog 
splendid soldiers, and are peace- 
ful, moderately honest, and indus- 
trious, 

The Greeks are also fine-made 
men. They have a mild and humble 
expression of countenance, and are 
timid. They bide in the villages asa 
Government official passes through, 
without any real cause, They are 
very religious, generally going to 
church every evening and keeping 
a great number of saints’ days, and 
believing every superstitious story. 
They are stupid, and are bad workers, 
shirking as much as they can. They 
like a shilling a-day, but after two 
or three days they are all inclined 
to strike with three shillings. They 





are rich enough to lie in the sun 
and do nothing for a long time ; and 
they object to working: when ‘they 
become such capitalists. There are 
bright exceptions to this ruale—ener- 
getic Greeks, who are better some- 
times than stupid Turks; but the 
great test of stamina, the keeping at 
continual steady work, breaks them 
all down. They are not nearly so 
intelligent or such good workers as 
the Maronites and Druses of the 
Lebanon. 

The women of both races are not 
at all prepossessing ; it is rare to see 
a face even tolerably good-looking, 
and their figures and voices are 
very objectionable. The Turkish 
women veil their faces, which is an 
advantage. The women do a great 
deal of manual labour,— fetching 
water, accompanying their lords to 
the fields to reap the harvest, and 
thrashing the corn: they help in 
everything except ploughing and 
sowing. It is odd to see the par- 
ties in the fields, reaping, almost 
always one man to two women, 
both Greek and Turkish alike. 

The children are pretty, some 
with flaxen hair and cherub faces. 
The Turkish children are not nearly 
so pretty as the Greek. 

There are a good many landed 
proprietors of a superior class, 
looked up to as rich men by their 
fellow-townsmen, whose word has 
generally a great influence in the 
village. Most well-situated villages 
have one of these magnates, who 
owns more land and has a better 
house than any one else. When 
Turks, they live very retired lives 
on their properties, and seem to be 
inclined to be miserly. They asso- 
ciate freely with their employés, and 
it is difficult to distinguish between 
them. The natives give them the 
title of Effendi. The large Greek 
proprietors very rarely live on their 
land,—they prefer to live in the 
largest town of the district, letting 
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the land, or having an agent to farm 
for them. There are also a few 
Armenians who have large posses- 
sions but live in the towns. 

The different monasteries of the 
Greek Church own a large amount 
of land derived from different 
sources. Grants from the Sultan, 
purchases, and legacies, have made 
them rich. In many cases the 
lands owned by monasteries have 
been allowed to Jie idle ; others have 
tilled them without opposition, and 
have thus obtained a right of pos- 
session. Thus the boundaries of 
church properties are in a very con- 
fused state, owing to no trouble 
being taken by the heads of the 
different monasteries to keep their 
boundaries clear, A lawsuit with 
a rich monastery was not objec- 
tionable to a Turkish judge, who 
was able generally to make it very 
profitable to himself. Naturally 
the old monks put off the day 
when they wonld be obliged to 
part with their savings in bribes, 
The result has been that the 
properties have gradually been en- 
croached upon by the surrounding 
proprietors. 

Next to the monasteries is the 
vakuf land that has been left to 
mosques and Mohammedan chari- 
ties by worthy Moslems. These 
Jands are usually let at a very low 
rent,—they cannot be sold. To 
escape from a disputed title, a Turk 
would make his land vakuf, and 
rent it himself. The remainder of 
the land is divided up into very 
small holdings owned by the pea- 
sarits. These properties are sub- 
divided amongst the sons on the 
parents’ decease, so that a quarter 
of an acre sometimes belougs to 
four or five brothers. Women 


were formerly not allowed to in- 
herit land, and they generally in- 
herited trees. Thus the trees be- 
long to a different proprietor to 
the land. 


There are no hedges and ditches 
in Cyprus. The different allot- 
ments are marked, or supposed to be 
marked, out by stones; but as these 
stones have generally disappeared, 
the holdings are only known ap- 
proximately. 

Each village is a little com- 
munity of itself. They elect each 
year a head-man called the Muk- 
tar, with a council of elders to assist 
him. The Muktar is recognised by 
the Government, and all communi- 
cations to the village pass through 
him. He collects taxes, is called 
upon to answer any questions, to 
fine offenders, and to keep order. In 
mixed villages of Turks and Greeks, 
where the division is about equal, 
they elect two Muktars, one for 
each sect; but when a large major- 
ity is of one creed, one Muktar is 
deemed sufficient for all. Though 
Greeks and Turks may live together 
in the same village all their lives, 
they associate very little together. 
Generally the village is divided 
into quarters,—the Greek houses in 
one part, and the Turkish houses 
together in another, A Turk 
marrying a Greek girl is very rare, 
though it does occasionally take 
place. The reverse never hap- 
pens, differing in this from the 
case among the inhabitants of Crete. 

Next to the Muktar in the social 
scale of the village is the priest or 
papa. In Turkish villages it is the 
hodja or schoolmaster who keeps 
the mosque. The priests are mar- 
ried, and till their lands the same 
as any peasant. They generally 
have been taught to read and write, 
and are looked up to by the people 
as a guide in cases of difheulty. 
The villages on the plain and low- 
lying hills are almost entirely built 
of sun-dried mud-slabs about one 
foot three inches square by four 
inches deep. The roof is made of 
wooden rafters laid flat, covered 
with reed mats; on this about a 
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foot of earth is placed and rammed 
hard, This forms a good protection 
from the sun, but the rain soon 
washes it away. The better class 
of houses are of two storeys, with a 
veranda along the upper one, and 
a row of arches supporting it below. 
The upper storey is used for sleeping 
and living in, In the hills the 
houses are built of stone, and the 
churches bave pitched roofs covered 
with tiles, On the plain, the 
churches are large rectangular 
buildings, with vaulted or domed 
roofs coated with cement. There is 
always an apse at the east: end, and 
generally a small belfry is attached. 
The interiors are decorated accord- 
ing to the Greek fashion, with a 
heavy wooded screen, which is gen- 
erally well carved and covered with 
gilding. The Russian eagles fre- 
quently figure on the gates of the 
sanctuary. 

The natives, both Turk and 
Greek, wear bigh boots with clump 
soles, loose baggy trousers, a shirt 
and small jacket, and a fez; a Man- 
chester cotton handkerchief is tied 
round the fez by the Greeks, and 
sometimes a white turban, but 
generally plain by the Turks. On 
feast-days and at weddings the 
Greeks dress themselves up in very 
long baggy trousers of dark-blue 
cloth or shiny calico, tied round 
the knee, so as to show a white 
stocking and shoes with buckles, 
Their waistcoats are bright with 
embroidery, and they wear small 
close-fitting jackets. Turkish Effen- 
dis and landed proprietors assume a 
European dress, 

The English rule is undoubtedly 
popular in Cyprus. The Greeks are 
naturally more enthusiastic than 
the Turks in their expression of 
devotion to the Government of the 
Queen. For instance, in the vil- 
lage of Kethraa on. New-Year’s eve, 
while the clocks were chiming the 
advent of another year, shouts and 


cheers for Victoria and the English 
woke us up. No Enylish were with 
them, and the shouting was, quite 
spontaneous, 

The Turks are also pleased with 
the new rule, They are not wor- 
ried by zabtiehs, they have no fear 
of conscription, and they rather like 
the English. 

The Greeks may be partially de- 
scendants from an ancient Cypriot 
race. There are some curious types 
amongst them,—traces of Egyptian 
crusading and German blood, with, 
of course, a strong mixture of the 
Greek peasant race. In the north- 
west portion of the island, about 
Korruachitz, there are several vil. 
lages of Maronites, settlers from 
the Lebanon. They appear to have 
arrived about fifteen years ago, 
and have maintained their religion, 
though they have given up their 
language and taken to speaking 
Greek. 

Flocks of goats and fat-tailed 
sheep roam all over the country in 
large herds, picking up a scanty 
sustenance on dried-up herbage. 
They give a good supply of milk 
in the spring, particularly in the 
mountain districts of Limasol and 
Papho. A large number of cheeses 
are made and exported from Lim 
asol every year. The cattle are, 
as a rule, small, and are used for 
ploughing and carting. They are 
not milked or eaten by the natives, 
Donkeys and mules are the com- 
mon beasts of burden, and are very 
numerous, The mules are good, 
but the natives do not understand 
loading them properly. They have 
slight trumpery saddles, and, as a 
rule, carry very little. Ponies are 
common, and are ridden and used 
as pack-animals. There-are also a 
few inferior camels, 

A slight description of the coun- 
try from the northern shore to 
Troados will give some idea of the 
topography of the island. 
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The northern shore is completely 
cut off from the rest of the island 
by a range of mountains that only 
leave a narrow strip of very fertile 
reddish soil between them and the 
sea, This plain is covered with 
carob and olive trees, and is well 
watered from the hills close by. 
The dense foliage of the carob gives 
a delightful shade; and this is one 
of the pleasantest portions of the 
island to live in. Unfortunately, 
this plain is very narrow, and the 
land rises steeply to the northern 
range of mountains, which stand up 
in sharp crags and peaks, stretching 
away east and west the whole length 
of the island. On some of these 
peaks and overhanging precipices 
castles are perched, such as the 
medieval castle of Hilaricon and the 
two queens’ houses at Buffavento 
and Kantara. The two latter ap- 
pear probably to have been used as 
places to look out for an enemy 
from the north, and by lighting 
beacons to warn the island of com- 
ing danger. Of both of them a 
legend relates that they are com- 
posed of a hundred rooms, ninety- 
nine of which are known, and that 
when the hundredth is discovered 
it will be full of gold. The masonry 
is rough-hewn, not dressed, and 
shows no signs of great age. The 
stones used are only of moderate 
dimensions, and the whole has more 
the appearance of being only three 
or four hundred years old than that 
of great antiquity. 

Along the northern slopes of 
these hills there are many charming 
nooks, cool-shaded valleys with 
bright streams, the sea breaking in 
the many little coves and creeks of 
the shore close by—while beyond, 
the snow-clad hilis of Asia Minor 
stand out clear. 

Ascending the pass that leads to 
Nicosia, we look down on a broad 
brown plain without trees, that 
appears quite flat from the elevation 





we are at. Villages are dotted 
about, with their white churches 
standing out conspicuously. Ni- 
cosia is seen in mid-plain, with 
cathedrals and minarets and patches 
of green; and beyond are the blue 
range of Makeras and Troados, with 
the Mount of the Holy Cross stand- 
ing out by itself to the east. 
Immediately below us is a band 
of shale hills, about three miles 
wide, perfectly barren, and with 
very steep slopes: they are cut up 
by innumerable water-courses, The 
deoudation that bas formed them 
has been arrested by layers of 
almost vertical strata, sustaining the 
clayey soil at an angle of almost 45°. 
To the east, amongst these barren 
hills appears a strip of brilliant 
green ranning out into the plain: 
this is Kethreea, ove of the gems of 
Cyprus. Below the cliffs of the 
Pentadactylon a large spring gushes 
out of the rocks at an elevation of 
850 feet above the sea, The spring 
is enclosed, in modern, masonry, in 
a covered channel which collects 
the water from four different heads. 
The water is bright, clear, and 
slightly warm—67° Fahr. Rather 
more than four thousand gallons a 
minute are constantly supplied both 
summer and winter. The remains 
of an ancient aqueduct can be traced 
that once led the water to Salamis. 
Rushing down a steep valley in the 
shale hills, the water changes them 
up to a certain Jevel into the most 
fertile banks, clothed with green of 
every hue, and covered with fruit- 
trees ; above the water-line the hills 
remain the same barren, glaring, 
mud-coloured ridges, that seem to 
set off the green-like brightness of 
the valley they contain. Passing 
along innumerable aqueducts, cov- 
ered with luxuriant fronds of 
maidenbair fern, turning over a 
score of mills, the streams find their 
way through thick groves of oranges, 
pomegranates, mulberries, and other 
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fruit-trees. Reaching the mouth of 
the valley the water is carried fan- 
like out on to the plain, fertilising 
the soil until every drop is ex- 
pended, Houses cluster along the 
banks of the main streams, and as 
these spread on the plain, they form 
small villages, gradually becoming 
more distinct and separated. 
Leaving Nicosia to the east, we 
cross the plain, passing the dried-up 
Pedias river. The plain is not so 
level as it appeared from above; 
ridges of flat rocks show a former 
elevation that has been swept away 
by the rains of centuries, only 
leaving islands here and there to 
show what was once the formation. 
Where the top crust remains, all 
is bare and uncultivated, but where 
it is broken away by denudation 
the land is very fertile. Passing 
the fertile plain of Morphu on the 
west, we make straight for the hills 
below Mount Troados, whose glit- 
tering snow-clad top serves as a 
guide. Here we again come on 
rushing streams of water, groves 
of oranges and lemons, that make 
Leoka the noted orange - growing 
place in the island. Situated at 
the mouth of a valley a short dis- 
tance from the sea, it is one of the 
most charming spots. The hills 
around are full of mineral wealth, 
and clothed with mighty pines ; 
broad and fertile valleys lead from 
them to the plain below. 
Advancing up the valley, with 
the rushing torrent at our feet, we 
come across villages perched on the 
steep slopes, resembling villages in 
Switzerland. Above, the hills are 
covered with vineyards, To the 
west the mountains get wilder, and 
the pine-forests grow larger and 
more dense. In this little explored 
country there is a mass of intricate 
valleys and steep slopes covered 
with trees. There are streams of 
water, and the ground in parts is 
clothed with Juxuriant bracken-fern 


under the lofty pines. Though 
much injured by burning for resin, 
they are still fine trees, and there 
are a good many young ones grow- 
ing up to refill the spaces that have 
been cleared. 

The mountaineers are very hos- 
pitable. They sprinkle our hands 
with rose-water, and bring ‘out cu- 
rious preserves of grapes and other 
sweets. Sometimes they burn olive- 
branches in a large spoon in front of 
us, as a preventive from the evil 
eye. The olive-branches have been 
hung up in the church for some 
time. 

A narrow and steep path leads 
up to Troados or Olympus, From 
here we get a magnificent view of 
almost the whole island. The plain 
we have passed looks dim and misty 
below us, The northern range of 
mountains are blue, and appear to 
stretch away to the east beyond our 
range of sight. To the east and 
west ranges of mountain-tops fill the 
space in the utmost confusion. To 
the west these tops are more densely 
wooded with dark pines than those 
to the east. Looking south over 
the Limasol and Papho districts, hill 
and valley seem to fill up the whole 
of the island. The hills are covered 
with scrub and sometimes with trees, 
A marked line can be clearly dis- 
tinguished where the white chalk 
gives place to the dark metamor- 
phosed rocks of which Troados is 
formed ; and here the vineyards are 
seen covering the slopes in all di- 
rections, Towards the south-west a 
large white hill stands out promi- 
nently, crowned by a little chapel. 
This is the Panagia Khrisosogio- 
tessa, a large Greek monastery, 
rivalling the great monastery of 
Kiku, which can also be seen in 
the pine-covered hills to our west. 
Over the Papho district the ‘white 
chalky limestone seems to prevail. 
The valleys are large, and have 
streams of water in them irrigating 
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the lower slopes of the steep hills. 
The hills are greener, the grass 
forming in places a perfect turf. 
Numbers of horses and cattle are 
grazing, driven over from the parched 
plain to the north to feed on the 
luxuriant slopes of the Papho and 
Limasol hills. 

We have had our eyes on Cyprus 
as a desirable position for some 
time. As early as October, 1876, 
it appears something had been de- 
cided, for the innumerable and very 
bad maps of the island issued on 
linen from the War Office are all 
stamped with that date. Palestine, 
no doubt, was the great rival, had 
war broken out with Russia. We 


might have occupied the country 
which we must defend from invasion 
from the north; we might have 
constructed the works that would 
make the passes of the Lebanon in- 
accessible, and have prepared the 
position about Mount Carmel, the 


greatest battle-ficld of the world, for 
the final contest. 

Directly “Peace with honour” 
prevailed, Cyprus carried the day. 
We know the advantages of a sea- 
girt shore. No complications of 
holy sites and sentimental interests, 
no religious task of sending the Jew 
back and placing a king on the 
throne of Judah, tend to embarrass 
our occupation of the island. 

The position of Cyprus was 
clearly seen to be almost perfect as 
a base of operations in Syria, and 
for influencing the reforms in Asia 
Minor. 

So we have come to Cyprus, and 
some are horribly disgusted because 
it is not the seventh heaven pro- 
mised by Mohammed to true be- 
lievers. Had we been only looking 
for a charming climate, a delightful 
and healthy country, rich-and pros- 
perous, capable of paying us well 
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for taking possession of it, there is 
no doubt we might have chosen 
something nearer the Garden of 
Eden; but we should have been 
no better than freebooters, looting 
from the weak the richest jewels 
we could get hold of. 

The great reasons for our coming 
should not be lost sight of —to 
influence the Turkish rule in Asia 
Minor for good, and to be capable 
of resisting any further encroach- 
ments from the north, Unless we 
see reforms carried out in Asia 
Minor, how can we answer the 
great Christian deliverer when he 
advances to lift the yoke from suf- 
fering Christians? We may know 
that the Muscovite yoke is twice 
as heavy as the Ottoman; still, fan- 
atical Christians, as all Christians 
are in the East, will prefer a heavy 
yoke, put on by a master of their 
own faith, rather than a lighter 
burden imposed by the infidel 
Moslem. 

The army of those who are to be 
our future allies should also be at- 
tended to. We know what splendid 
fighting material there is in the 
Turkish soldier, We also know 
their wants—good officers, discip- 
line, and commissariat. By raising’: 
and maintaining a Turkish regiment 
in Cyprus, we could find out by ex- 
perience the reforms necessary, It 
would become the training school 
for officers, who would be capable 
of carrying out the same reforms in 
Asia Minor; and in case of war, we 
should have men able to raise troops 
amongst the many warlike tribes of 
Syria and Asia Minor who would fol- 
low an English leader to the death. 

By thus employing Cyprus we 
should make its possession politi- 
cally of the vastest importance, and 
we should really possess the key of 
the East. 
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REATA; OR, WHAT’S IN A NAME.—PART V. 


CHAPTER XVII,—CORRESPONDENCE, 


“ee 


Ah! why 


Should life all labour be *” 


Nor a word of tidings from Otto 
reached his regiment until a short 
telegram, dated Krakau, announced 
his immediate arrival. This tele- 
gram produced the effect of a small 
bomb; but mingled with the ex- 
citement there was an element of 
disappointment. Such a tame end- 
ing to an expedition which every 
one had invested with wonder and 
mystery was a palpable come-down, 
and there was a prevalent im- 
pression that Otto had somehow 
or other mismanaged the chances 
offered by Fortune. His appear- 
ance and manner on afriving did 
not tend to diminish this impres- 
sion; neither did he seem inclined 
to satisfy the curiosity which some 
of his comrades displayed rather 
broadiy. He volunteered no infor- 
mation, and answered all questions 
laconically. 

The original arrangement had 
been that he was to go home to 
Steinbiihl for a week or so on land- 
ing; but the long hours: of reflec- 
tion which he had had leisure for on 
the sea-voyage had ended by alter- 
ing this intention, An invincible 
repugnance kept him from home 
just then, and a fear lest the secret 
of his love should be betrayed, 
Strange faces, or at least indifferent 
ones, would be the most congenial 
surroundings at this moment. It 
would be better to wait a little 
longer before encountering Arnold’s 
calmly scrutinising gaze. 

On the evening of his arrival 
Langenfeld said to him,, over the 
supper-table, “I was out at Snyhi- 
nice last week, and they all inquired 
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after you; I suppose you will be 
going there soon.” 

“IT have not the slightest inten- 
tion of ever going there again,” was 
the unexpected reply, given with 
so much asperity that Langenfeld 
looked up in surprise from his Rost- 
braten, wondering what had come 
over his friend. 

One moment of triumph Otto 
enjoyed. It was the moment when 
Maraquita was first led out to be 
submitted to his comrades’ judg- 
ment. It was delightful to him to 
witness their undisguised surprise 
and loudly-spoken admiration. The 
sensation was all the pleasanter from 
its entire novelty; for until now 
Otto had never been in the position 
of possessing anything which could 
be a subject of envy to any one. 
With his keen appreciation of all 
the amenities and beauties of life, 
and his still keener appreciation of 
the wealth which can command 
them, this had been to him a. sore 
trial. Added to this, he had a 
genuine love of horses; and often 
when some one amongst his com- 
rades, more fortunate than he, was 
parading a new acquisition, Otto had 
thought with bitter mortification that 
his turn would never come. And 
now it had come so brilliantly. Good 
horses were scarce, and the money 
to procure them still scarcer, and it 
had been long since a horse of 
Maraquita’s stamp had belonged to 
any one in the regiment. y 

“]T knew she would make a sen- 
sation,” he said to himself, triumph- 
antly, a hundred times that forenoon. 
“How fortunate it is that she 
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is not to be buried alive at Stein- 
biihl !” 

Sweeter to him still than the 
general admiration of the regiment 
was the triumph of casting his 
enemy in the shade. Hitherto Cap- 
tain Kreislich, as the moneyed man 
of the regiment, had never seen his 
horses rivalled ; but to-day even he 
was obliged, half grudgingly, to own 
that he was outdone. As it was, he 
strained all his ingenuity to lessen 
Otto’s victory. 

“T am not sure that she is quite 
the colour I should have chosen my- 
self.” Then, as a brighter thought 
struck him, “ But her pedigree; how 
about that? Are you sure it is all 
right ?” 

“All right! Of course it is all 
right; but it is not written on 
paper.” 

‘No written pedigree ?” inquired 
the Captain, with a tone of well- 
expressed disgust in his voice. 

“No written pedigree,” repeated 
Otto, calmly ; “and I should like 
to know what use it would be. You 
have only got to look at her.” 

“Oh, of course, of course,” said 
the other, in a calmly irritating 
tone; “I didn’t mean that; but 
only, you know, in case of selling, 
it might make a difference.” 

“]T shall never sell her as long as 
I live,” said Otto, hotly, as he went 
up to Maraquita and stroked her 
glossy neck. He was thinking of 
things they could not guess at. 

“ Oh, I beg your pardon,” drawled 
Kreislich ; “ but it was only natural, 
you know, to think that you might 
have some object of the sort.” 


Some passages taken from the let- 
ters which passed between Otto and 
Reata, and a few extracts from her 
diary, will be the best illystration 
at this period. 

At Hamburg Otto had despatched 
a budget of twelvé pages, of which 
I shall only quote the two last. 


“ . . . My darling, now that 
that wearisome journey is behind 
me, I feel that I should like to step 
on to the next ship, and go-through 
it all again, in order to get back to 
you; the weariness and the discom- 
fort would be delightful to bear, 
thinking of my reward at the end. 
I feel as if I had been a fool, Reata, 
to leave you and come back here 
alone. I ought never to have gone 
from your side, after once I knew 
you loved me. What, after all, are 
all the objections my aunt would 
have made? I should have spoken 
at once, and openly, and brought 
you home with me as my wife, You 
do not think me guilty of cowardice, 
do you, darling, for acting as I did ? 
And yet I have been a coward; my 
love has made a coward of me, I 
did not dare to risk my happiness 
at one blow. Reata, my own beanti- 
ful Reata, forgive me; for my weak- 
ness is but the strength of my love. 

“There are reasons which might 
induce my aunt to oppose my 
marriage, and she might refuse to 
come to Europe with you; or, what 
would be far worse, she might, in 
the long months you are together, 
use her influence against me. For 
these reasons I dared not speak ; and 
for these reasons you must see how 
necessary it is that my aunt should 
not know our secret yet. AS 

“T tremble when I think of all 
the chances and accidents of life, 
and of the distance which lies be- 
tween us. And again, at moments 
it seems as if you were so near me, 
I have only to put up my band 
over my eyes, and I can see you 
before me, as I saw you last, in 
your white dress, with the great 
green leaves of the creepers droop- 
ing over you; and those eyes, 
which it maddens me to think of, 
filled with tears. : 

“You will come, will you not, 
darling, at Christmas? [ know 
you will come, but I want you to 
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assure me of it, and tell it me 
again when you write. . . . 
“Try and keep the old lady in 
good humour, and make her stick 
to her promise ; but be discreet, and 
don’t let her suspect what an inter- 
est you have in the matter. . ha 


From Reata to Otto. 


“« July Ath. 

“ Dearest Orto,—Do you know 
that during this last week I have 
found out something quite new ? 
Shall I tell you what? I have 
found out that this place here, and 
the prairie, and the forest, even my 
own forest, can be very dull and 
lonely. 

“When I think of the time 
before you came, it seems to me 
that I was much more easily satis- 
fied than now; I know that I was 
quite content with my forest. It 
is all your fault; I found that out 
a few days ago, and I almost felt 
angry with you for having disturb- 
ed my peace. Not for very long, 
ate § so don’t get angry in your 
turn. I like the change better on 
the whole. I am not the same 
Reata I was five weeks ago; and 
oh, Otto, I never, never dreamt 
that there could be such happiness 
in the world! 

“ Are you as happy asI am? Will 
you swear to me that nothing could 
add to your happiness at this mo- 
ment? And, above all, tell me 
again and again that you love me 
only for my sake—that you would 
not love me a whit more for all 
the riches of the world. . . . 
Yesterday in the forest I met such 
a beautiful beetle on a cactys-leaf ; 
it had red horns and yellow legs, 
and it reminded me so much of 
you,—no, don’t langh—there really 
was something it its expression 


that was like yours; but for that 
I would have taken it home with 
As it was, I had not the 


me, 
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heart to rob it of its liberty, so I 
opened my fingers and let it fly, 
and it went straight *up to the 
highest leaves of the palm-trees, 
as if it were glad to get released. 
You will never be glad to get re- 
leased, will you, Otto? No, I 
know you won’t. Only that beetle 
was so like you! ails 

“Remember, I must have the 
photographs you promised me; . 
your own, and your brother’s, and 
your sister’s, and your father’s. I 
want to get familiar with their 
faces before I see them. Tell me 
all, every word they said when you 
told them. Were they very much 
surprised? or shocked? or disgust- 
ed? Do they think you foolish ? 
Do they expect me to be an un- 
tamed savage? I may perhaps 
seem to them a little wild at first; 
bat really I am not as bad as I 
look; and then-——oh, yes, is not 
your brother Arnold, in especial, 
horrified at having a sister-in-law 
who is beneath him in rank? You 
told me he was so very aristocratic 
in all his ideas. Do you think he 
will ever be able to get reconciled 
to me? ° 

“ Do you remember how we dis- 
puted that morning about those 
ballads? It was before I had a 
notion that you would ever be any- 
thing to me. I had no idea then’ 
that you would be my own true 
knight ; for you are my own true 
knight, are you not, Otto? and you 
would fetch me a whole packet of 
gloves, wouldn’t you, from under 
the noses of any amount of wild 
animals ? 

“T think—yes, I am sure—your 
love for me would have strength to 
stand a trial. . . . Ortega is 
standing on his head outside the 
veranda, waiting for my letter; so 
I must wind up, as I think he 
ought to be discouraged. He is 
going to ride in to E on ‘the 
Bony One.’ 








1879. 

“ When you write, tell me how 
often you think of me; tell me 
anything about yourself; tell me 
how you are looking, what you are 
doing: I care to hear about it all, 
Write very, very soon to your own 

“ Reara.” 

“ P.S.—I must just let Ortega 
stand on his head a little longer, 
while I put this in. Remember 
your photograph must be in full 
uniform; I insist upon that. Tell 
me whether Maraquita has stood 
the journey well. 

“P.P.S.—Will your father or 
Gabrielle write to me? I should 
like it so much,” 

Otto to Reata, 
“© Augus’ 5th. 

“My own Ancet!—The sight 
of your handwriting was like a 
glimpse of heaven to me; the first 
letter from you, Reata! How I 
have sighed for it throngh all those 
weary days! I knew it could not 
come sooner, in the common course 
of things; but I was unreasonably 
impatient—wanting a token to tell 
me that my happiness was a reality, 
not merely a golden dream that 
had passed. . . . And I am 
greatly in want of comfort and 
solacement just at present; we are 
at the height of our autumn maneu- 
vres, and, as bad luck would have 
it, one of the captains has fallen 

itt suddenly, and his squadron has 
a handed over to me for a 
couple of weeks or so, so that I am 
as hard-worked as a galley-slave. 
Fancy going out every morning at 
six, and being out in the heat of 
the day, shouting at a lot of idiots, 
and getting shouted at by still 
greater idiots; and then, at half- 
past eleven, returning all hot and 
dusty to a bad dinner! And then, 
when that is over, there are no 
‘hours of peace’ for me, no pleasant 
lounging in a hammock; but I have 
to rush off and visit barracks, or 
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write reports, or superiptend the 
breaking-in of the young horses, 
Military life is a very hard one, 
certainly, in this wretched country ; 
and more so still for a married 
man. How will you like it, my 
darling, after we are married, often 
not seeing me for half the ‘day— 
sometimes not till the evening 
and then my coming home tired 
and dusty in summer, and tired 
and muddy in winter, too much 
worn out to speak even to you? 

“ Dearly as I love you, or rather 
because I so dearly love you, I 
sometimes shudder at the notion 
of bringing you into all the worries 
and hardships of this life, which I 
have learnt to know so well, but of 
which you cannot possibly conceive 
any true idea. How should you, 
my bright angel, living like an 
enchanted princess in the midst of 
your palm-groves, surrounded with 
sunshine and flowers, know what I 
mean when I speak of these things, 
or guess at the prosaic miseries of a 
life like mine? 

“T will go a little further, and 
say something more; for I must be 
open with you, my own and only 
treasure; and do I not know that 
our love cannot be shaken by any- 
thing? I had hoped that the pro- 
visions in my uncle’s will, or if not, 
my aunt’s generosity, would enable 
me to leave thearmy. If this hope 
was strong at the time I left Europe, 
it grew tenfold stronger after I 
became attached to you; for what 
man, having won such a treasure, 
would not like to give up his whole 
life to the enjoyment of it? Every 
moment after the one that makes 
you mine should be devoted all 
and entirely to the happiness of 
possessing and adoring you. I 
know now that this cannot be; 
because the hope I have just referred 
to has not been fulfilled. 

“As yet I have avoided any 
references to money matters, or to 

L 
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our prospects of fortune ; but there is 
no good to be gained by this. I do 
not know how far von may be aware 
of the contents of my uncle’s will— 
it is useless to enter into that sub- 
ject now ; enough to say, that by the 
provisions therein contained, I will 
have a yearly income of two thou- 
sand florins—a sum sufficient to 
enable a single man to live inde- 
pendently, but. which, even when 
added to your annuity, would, 
without my pay, be too miserable 
a pittance to enable us to live with 
any comfort and enjoyment of life. 
So that, calculate and count as I 
may, I always return to the same 
conclusion, and that is, that my 
remaining in the army is a matter 
of positive necessity. My miserable 
eight hundred florins of pay seem 
hardly worth considering, but the 
next year or two must sce me 
captain; and, humiliating as the 
thought may be, there is no use 
in denying that the twelve hundred 
florins will make some difference 
in our lives. ‘ 

“That round of duties which I 
find irksome even now, how hard 
will they seem when I have to leave 
you for them! They say that a 
married officer must choose between 
being a bad officer or a bad hus- 
band: it is an easy choice for me; 
rather, a thousand times rather, 
will I sacrifice every consideration 
of military duty, than neglect 
the idol which I adore with such 
passionate devotion, 

“What a number of questions 
you ask about my family! And, 
darling, don’t be disappointed at 
what I am going to say, but I have 
thought it best, after consideration, 
not to tell them about our engage- 
ment. There are many reasons for 
this course, some reasons which I 
cannot enter on with you at present. 
Let it remain a secret till the time 
when you come home with my aunt, 
and then any objection which could 
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possibly be raised must vanish of 
itself when they see you. 

“In the midst of my fatigues 
and worries, a momentary triumph 
came to brighten me the other day, 
Maraquita, who has made quite 
a sensation in the regiment, was 
marked out by attention from high 
quarters. We were getting re- 
viewed by the commanding-general 
T , one of the most distinguish- 
ed officers of our cavalry ; and his 
practised eye was at once attracted 
by Maraquita. He sent for me 
immediately after the review, and 
asked me no end of questions about 
her, and finally asked if I would 
part with her. He was very much 
in earnest, and pressed me on the 
point, going as far as two thousand 
florins in his offers, which is a fab- 
ulous sum to give for a horse here, 
I think the others all thought me 
mad for refusing; but how could 
I dream of parting with anything 
that was your gift? For I will 
consider her your gift; I cannot 
think of it in any other way. Was 
it not by your persuasion that my 
aunt consented to make her over to 
me, instead of to Arnold? And, 
by the by, now that I think of it, 
it is very lucky that that plan was 
changed ; for I am almost sure that 
Maraquita would be too light to 
carry him well, She is perfectly 
up to my weight; but you know I 
told you that Arnold is a different 
build altogether—quite a heavy- 
dragoon stamp of man. . . . 


Reata to Otto. 


“« September 18th. 

“My own Orro!—What is the 
use of asking me not to be disap- 
pointed? Of course I am disap- 
pointed, horribly disappointed, at 
your not telling your family. I 
had looked forward so much to 
hearing what they said, and I had 
half hoped for a letter from some 
of them. 
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“T didn’t like your letter very 
much this time ; in fact, it put me 
into a rage, but I won’t speak 
about that just now. The photo- 
graphs I liked more; you know 
I have scen very few photographs 
at all, and these were ditferent 
from common ones tome. I had 
thought about them so much, and 
about what their faces would be 
like, that I had got pictures in my 
mind; and quite wrong ones it 
turns out now. Your father is 
very unlike my idea; there is a 
great resemblance to you; and now 
that I have seen his face, I think I 
quite understand his writing all 
that about withered roses and 
foaming torrents, 

“ Gabrielle’s photograph _ fright- 
ened me; she looks so delicate, 
like a figure of transparent china 
you can almost see through. Then 
comes your heavy-dragoon brother ; 
and there I was not so much mis- 
taken, His eyebrows are very 
bushy, and he has too much the 
air of a high-nosed aristocrat; but 
for all that I like him—I like him 
very much. There is something of 
grandness in his face, which I don’t 
know how to explain, 

“ Your photograph I nearly burnt, 
after I had looked at it: not be- 
cause it is bad, or unlike you—it 
is like you to a certain extent— 
but because it is not good enough 
for you. You are much _better- 
looking than that ; you were hand- 
somer, even at the time you had 
that horrid beard. I ought not to 
have asked for your photograph at 
all; no photograph will ever make 
you look like the picture in my 
memory. I do not like this face 
on paper, which will not look at 
me, or smile at me, in the way 
you used to do, a td 

“One of the things in your letter 
which put me into a rage was all 
those complaints about having much 
to do, and about riding and shout- 
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ing, and coming home dusty. No» 
Otto, don’t frown—I can see you 
frowning and biting your lip across 
all the oceans and the lands be- 
tween us; but I really am angry, 
and I mean to tell you so. I think 
a soldier’s calffng is the highest and 
the noblest one in the world; if I 
were a man I would be a soldier 
myself; and how can you talk 
about shedding blood, and getting 
shot for your country, if you go on 
complaining about such miserable 
trifles ?” 

(“Tl be hanged if I ever was 
fool enough to talk about shedding 
my blood!” had been Otto’s com- 
ment on reading this passage.) 

“T can’t pity you, even if I 
tried ever so hard, about all those 
things you talk about. I see 
nothing dreadful in going out at 
six, or in coming back at_half- 
past eleven; I can imagine nothing 
more delightful than being five 
hours in the saddle; it is the very 
thing I should do from choice 
myself. Neither do I like your 
theory about bad husbands and bad 
officers; it is a fallacy. Of course 
you shall be a good husband ; but 
you shall certainly not be a bad 
officer—I could not stand that. 
And I mean to be an excellent 
officer’s wife. What do you take. 
me for, Otto? What sort of metal 
do you think I am made of, not 
to be proof against such miserable 
little annoyances, which you your- 
self call petty ? 

“Oh, you don’t know me; I 
could do so much, I could sacrifice 
everything I care for, for the man 
I love. And I love you, my dar- 
ling Otto—I love you; and I have 
never loved any one else in this 
world—except, of course, Ficha and 
the Giraffe. . . . 

“T don’t like hearing a man com- 
= of things which should be 

eneath his notice; he ought to 


put up with very much rather tham 
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that. But now, when I think of it, 
I should not like you to act upon 
this principle; for then you would 
not tell me everything you feel, and 
that would not do at all. a fee 

“T may not have very much idea 
about the value of money—you 
have told me so often that I 
must believe you; but yet I do 
think of that sometimes, and when 
I said just now that I mean to be a 
good officer’s wife [ was not talking 
vaguely. Why should we not live 
and be happy upon three thousand 
florins? I am sure lots of people 
do. As long asI am sure of your 
love, it would take much less to 
make me happy, I know. . . . 

“ T wonder whether your country 
will be very different from what I 
expect. You have told mea great 
deal about it; but some of my 
ideas are sure to be wrong. There 
are moments when I feel a sort of 
strange dread at Jeaving this land. 

“The other day, in an old book 
of Mr. Boden’s, I came across a 
Mexican tale of a palm-tree, which 
was taken to Europe and planted 
in the soil there; but it missed the 
bot sun, and would not grow, but 
drooped, and withered away till it 
was dead.* 

“Might I not wither like that 
palm-tree? I know what you 
will say; that I am not to take 
foolish notions into my head—and 
I will not, if I can help it. It was 
only afaney. . . . 

“Your aunt cannot write to you 
—TI cannot even get her to dictate 
a letter; indeed she is not very 
strong. You can explain this to 
your father and brother in case they 
should be surprised at ber silence, 

“T have something else to say 
too; perhaps I ought to have begun 
with it. She will not be able to go 
to Europe in winter, as had been 
arranged—it is her health, and also 
other reasons; and oh, Otto, if she 
does not go, how canI? How can 


I come to you at the time we had 
settled? It would be hardly three 
months off now, if everything had 
remained as we had planned it; 
but it has not remained, 

“IT know how this will grieve 
you, Otto, for you have been count- 
ing the weeks till my coming; but 
it is quite, quite impossible — 
at least quite impossible for the 
Giraffe to come; and I suppose I 
could not come alone. Of course, 
if you wished it very much, I could 
go to Europe by myself; but per- 
haps this would not be quite a 
proper proceeding, would it? It 
is difficult for me to judge about 
this; you know how ignorant I am 
about all your forms and customs, 
It is for you to decide, and I leave 
everything in your hands. 

“T am very much afraid that 
you will find it wiser for us to 
wait. The Giraffe might possibly 
come next autumn ; but ver 'V likely 
only the following Christmas. So 
if you do not think that I can 
come home alone, we must make 
up our minds to put off everything 
tilt then. It will be a year, more 
than a year, most probably —a 
long, long time to wait! Must we 
wait, Otto? Remember, I leave 
everything in your hands, 

“ When will your answer come? 
It is stupid of me to ask, for I 
know it cannot come for eight 
weeks; and during all those eight 
weeks I will not know whether I 
am to see you very soon, or not for 
another year. . . 


Reata’s diary has been casually 
referred to once previously; and 
before the reader is allowed to 
penetrate into its mysteries, it is 
absolutely necessary to give him a 
brief sketch of this extraordinary 
volume. I say it is necessary, be- 
cause no one uninitiated could form 
anything like a true idea of what it 
was like. 
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To most rational people, a young 
lady’s diary—and more so still, 
an engaged young lady’s diary— 
is a thing of intense weariness; 


the concentrated essence of insipid. 


sentiment, silly or overstrained, 
according to the character of 
the writer, which only the blessed 
secrecy enveloping it prevents from 
becoming a social infliction—some- 
thing to be shuddered at in theory, 
skipped in novels, and flown from 
in real life. 

And yet, reader, I have the 
courage to give here extracts from 
a young lady’s diary—an engaged 
young lady’s diary—and the au- 
dacity to ask that you should not 
skip them. 

Reata’s diary was anything but 
a diary; it had'none of the charac- 
teristics of a diary, and it certainly 
was conducted on principles which 
diaries in general have little to do 
with. Perhaps it might be called 
a scrap-book with more correctness ; 
but if the truth must be told, its 
original vocation had been that of 
a volume of chronological tables, 
which must once have been the 
property of the Giraffe in her girl- 
ish days, for it bore the name of 
Olivia Bodenbach on the first page, 
and a date of some thirty-six years 
back. Reata had come across the 
volume lying by in a corner, ne- 
glected and covered with dust, and 
had taken possession of it for her own 
purposes, There were titles written, 
and dates marked, and columns 
drawn, on most of the pages, and 
five or six of the chronological 
tables were on the verge of comple- 
tion—or rather, had once been on 
the verge of completion; for the 
reigning sovereigns whose names 
were to have figured on these pages 
had little chance now of ever com- 
ing into their rights. It was a big 
fat book, massively bound in dark- 
green leather, rather the worse for 
wear and tear and a good deal of 
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knocking about the world, but 
looking as if it would take a good 
deal more knocking about before 
it would consent to fall to pieces, 
The inside was about half-full at 
the time I write; the blank pages 
opposite the historical tables were 
scribbled and sketched upon, or 
had photographs or prints or dried 
flowers pasted on them. There 
were jottings inside the columns, 
and impertinent little outlines of 
Ficha’s profile intruding themselves 
on to the very names of kings and 
redoubtable warriors, 

Into this book Reata was accus- 
tomed, at long intervals, to write 
down some of her ideas—the fre- 
quency of such occurrences being 
usually regulated more by rainy 
days and unemployed evenings than 
by the importance of the events to 
be recorded. It had been so at 
least until lately; but during the 
last three months, and especially 
since her separation from Otto, 
Reata, experiencing in her solitude 
a greater need of companionship, 
had had recourse to her scrap-book 
much more frequently. As said 
before, these scribblings, and her 
arrangements generally, were done, 
as a rule, with utter disregard of 
the kings and warriors; but now 
and then, these first possessors of 
the soil, encroached upon and dis- 
regarded as they were, would weave 
themselves, sometimes consciously, 
sometimes unconsciously, into her 
written thoughts. 

Here was Otto’s photograph op- 
posite to the name of Bayard, and 
the battle of Rebec, 1524; and 
under it, written in a bold, proud 
hand, “ My chevalier, sans peur et 
sans reproche.” 

The other photographs she had 
stuck in wherever there was a 
vacant place; and fate had be- 
stowed Arnold next to the Mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew, while 
Gabrielle and her father had found 
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places among the “ chief ornaments 
of the Church under Henri IV.” 

The rest of the column was filled 
up with writing. 

“* September 18th, 

“T thought I should have no 
peace till that letter was gone; and 
now that it is gone, I should like 
to have it back. If Ortega had 
not been so precipitate I might 
have had it back; how often have 
I told him not to gullop down that 
steep rocky road ! 

“T would have torn open the 
letter again, and stroked out half 
I have said, and told him instead 
that I will come to Europe at any 
price, rather than put off his hap- 
. and mine. My own Otto! 

y poor Otto! I have been too 
hard upon him, I will not see his 
face when he reads it, but I know 
so well how disappointed he will 
look, Not exactly disappointed 
either—that is not the right word ; 
for he never will accede to my pro- 
posal. How angry he will be with me 
for having even thought or dreamt 
that it was possible! I know him 
so well that I could almost guess 
the words of his answer, I shall 
just put them down, to show him 
some day how clever I am :— 

“*My one Treasure and only 
Love !—How can you suggest such 
barbarous ideas? Put off our mar- 
riage for a year! Never, while my 
heart beats. Have I not told you 
that the time without you is an 
aching void? How could I live 
through it if it were prolonged ? 

“¢No, a thousand times no; 
you belong to me, Reata, and I 
claim you. Perish the squeamish 
conventionalities of civilised coun- 
tries! Come to me, my adored 
angel; I and my whole family 
shall wait for you at the port, and 
there, morning, noon, and night, 
we will pray on our bended knees 
that the ship which carries my 
treasure may be safely guided ! 


“ ¢ But if you shrink from the lone- 
ly journey, breathe but one word, 
and [ will rush across the ocean to 
your feet! I will claim you, I will 
take.you by force if necessary ; but 
I will not consent to wait—not one 
day, not one hour, not one minute, 
O Reata!’ &c., &e. , 

“ Not a moment of peace or quiet 
till his answer comes. I feel so 
dreadfully, so horribly anxious ! 
What will he say? No use in 
composing answers; I must see it 
in his own hand before I am at 
peace, ... 

“Will he be true to me? It 
must be a hard trial for any man’s 
constancy, to choose between me 
and a fortune. He thinks I don’t 
know; he little dreams that I 
know every line of the will better 
than he does himself. . . . And 
he is so afraid of my telling the 
Giraffe! What would he say if 
he knew that I had told her long 
ago? Poor Giraffe! He does not 
know what a friend to his interests 
he has in her—the very best that 
could be, e 

“T wonder if I am doing wrong! 
Oh that I could begin all over again ! 
These mysteries, these mysteries! 
... I will not draw back... 
Happy poverty! how I bless you! 
—the only true test of a man’s 
love. But I do not doubt his 
love ; it is wicked of me to think 
such thoughts. I deserve to lose 
him; but I will not lose him, I 
cannot lose him. He will be true 
tome; my own poor Otto, how 
could I doubt him? My own 
chevalier, sans peur et sans re- 
proche,” 


Here the writing was broken off 
hastily, and a_ suspicious round 
mark had fallen on the paper, blot- 
ting out the record of Mazarin’s 
death in 1661. 

Perhaps a tear consecrated to the 
great statesman’s memory. 
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CHAPTER XVIII.—THE SKETCH-BOOK, 


**The bond that links our souls together ; 
Will it last through stormy weather ?” 


The four letters from which pas- 
sages have been quoted were of 
course not the only ones which 
during these three months had 
passed between the Bodenbachs and 
Mexico. Besides two letters from 
the old Baron to his “ dearest and 
most beloved cousin Olivia,” there 
had been one from Arnold to his 
aunt. No direct answers had come 
to any of these; only a message 
through Otto, who wrote, say- 
ing that he had heard from his 
aunt, and that she sent excuses 
for her silence, under the plea 
of various somewhat incongruous 
reasons. He gave no more definite 
explanation of how and when ex- 
actly he had heard from Mexico, 
entirely confining himself to vague 
messages. 

In his first letter from Rzeszéléw, 
he had written a pretty full ac- 
count of his visit—that is to say, 
of what he meant to let them know 
of his visit; and he had also an- 
nounced to them the fact that his 
aunt intended to pass the following 
Christmas in Europe. All this 
was not very satisfactory, however, 
and the family at Steinbiihl were 
not satisfied. Arnold, in especial, 
who from the first had been in- 
clined to view the Mexican connec- 
tion with mistrust, had an unde- 
fined fecling that something was 
being kept back from them. What, 
he could not imagine. It could 
hardly be anything about the 
money ; for that point was made per- 
fectly clear in the most satisfactory 
manner: first, by the evidence of 
the will, which no one could doubt, 
and which, soon after Otto’s return, 
had been forwarded to Europe by 
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the firm of Le Vendeur & Co.; 
and secondly, by the due remit- 
tance of the sums now due to Ar- 
nold and Otto, as being of age, and 
a year having elapsed since Max- 
imilian Bodenbach’s death, as welt 
as the ten thousand florins legacy 
to the old Baron. About the larger 
sum, too, the interest of which was 
to be theirs under that one condition 
which the reader is acquainted with, 
there could be no earthly ground 
for entertaining doubts. Nothing 
could be more distinct and to the 
point. 

“But why,” reasoned Arnold, 
“does my aunt keep so strangely 
aloof from any references to this 
matter; shirking correspondence 
with us, almost as if wanting to 
disclaim connection with the whole 
business ?” 

When Otto, on his return from 
Mexico, instead of at once pre- 
senting himself before his eagerly 
expectant family, according to the 
original arrangement, buried him- 
self unseen in his Polish station, 
there had been, as was only natural, 
great discomposure and displeasure 
at Steinbiibl. 

“So thoughtless of Otto,” said 
the old Baron, fretfully; “when 
he knew that I wanted to ask him 
so many things about Olivia, and 
whether she ever alluded to the 
picnic with the donkeys.” 

“So unkind of Otto,” said Ga- 
brielle, sobbing ; “ and he promised 
to bring me flower-seeds and palm- 
leaves.” 

Arnold did not say what he 
thought, but he was himself much 
provoked at this ridiculous idea of 
Otto’s, and hurt by what seemed to 
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him a want of family affection and 
of brotherly confidence. 

Gradually, however, these differ- 
ent feelings calmed down, and were 
superseded by quiet exultation at 
the successful issue of the visit; 
and gradually also they began to 
lose their first keen interest in the 
personality of the Mexican aunt, 
once regarded as the possible be- 
ques ather of fortunes—but who, as 
it appeared now, was powerless, 
Should she die to-morrow, her death 
could not in any possible manner 
influence them materially, and her 
immense riches must pass into 
strange bands. Aunt Olivia had, 
it is true, held out hopes of spend- 
ing the next Christmas with them 
at Steinbiih!; and the old Baron 
did write two affectionate letters, 
pressing his dear cousin to be 
true to her promise: but he also 
was discouraged by her continued 
silence. 

In spite of this minor disappoint- 
ment, Baron Walther was perhaps 
the one of the family who got the 
most happiness out of the whole 
transaction. He had struggled so 
lotig with poverty, and had been for 
so many years a prey to anxiety on 
his children’ account, that this 
sudden lightening of all his cares 
went near to upset his mind with 
delight. He did not want riches 
for himself; but he wanted to die 
knowing that his children would not 
starve. He thoroughly approved 
of uncle Max’s conditions; they 
coincided perfectly with his own 
principles. He had married a bour- 
geoise, it is true, for the sake of 
money, but only to obey his father 
and redeem their fortunes; now 
his sons, more lucky than himself, 
would gain a fortune by marrying 
their equals, And then, “how beau- 
tifully everything fitted to exist- 
ing circumstances! Arnold would 


marry Hermine, and Otto would 
marry 


Comtesse Halka, and Ga- 
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brielle in her turn would marry 
some delightful Baron or Count, 
and every body would be happy. 

Arnold also was highly satisfied 
with his uncle’s condition, and 
more thoroughly than anybody 
else, endorsed his sentiments about 
purity of blood, &e. Of course for 
him the condition was superfluous ; 
for even had not habit and _ineli- 
nation pointed to Hermine as the 
only woman he could think of as 
his wife, he never could have 
dreamt of bestowing himself upon 
any one his inferior in rank, 
About Otto, his mind was not 
quite easy—for Otto never had 
professed any pride of blood ; and 
from what Arnold knew of his 
brother, he felt certain that those 
sentiments which he himself ad- 
mired in uncle Max, would not fail 
to excite Otto’s disgust. Of 
course, should Otto remain un- 
married, the fortune would be his 
equally; but here again Arnold 
knew his brother too well. He 
was not the man to remain a 
bachelor; he had been in love 
half-a-dozen times, and was certain 
not to keep clear of matrimony for 
long. Therefore, when two months 
and a half bad passed since his 
brother’s return, and there had 
been no signs forthcoming of the 
advancement of Otto’s  snit, his 
letters never even mentioning the 
name of Comtesse Halka, Arnold 
became anxious, and took fright 
that his brother was playing fast 
and loose with the Polish heiress, 

About the beginning of October 
he expressed some of these fears 
in a conversation he had with 
Hermine one sunny day, in the old 
summer-house. 

Between these two the friend- 
ship was growing steadily and 
surely day by day. On her side 
calm adoration, and quiet expect- 
ancy of a happiness that could not 
fail to come; on his, an ever-in- 
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creasing feeling of reliance, which 
promised well for their future hap- 
piness. All the same, the change 
in his fortunes did not for a mo- 
ment move him to accelerate the 
time of his engagement. Arnold 
had an intense dislike to changing 
his mind upon any point, when 
once made up. He had said it 
was to be in June, and in June it 
should be; nota month sooner, or 
all his ideas would be upset. 

On this October afternoon Her- 
mine had inquired what news there 
had been in Otto’s letter of the 
morning; and Arnold, after an- 
swering her questions, had looked 
thoughtful for a moment, and then 
said, “I am not quite easy, though, 
about him; his lJetters lately have 
not satisfied me.” 

“Why, is there anything to 
make you uneasy in his letters ?” 
she had asked. 

“Tt is what isn’t in his letters 
that makes me uneasy.” 

Hermine’s eyes had opened wide 
at this enigmatical explanation ; 
and then Arnold had expounded 
his views on the subject of the 
Polish Comtesse. 

“JT can’t make out what he is 
waiting for, or why he is so ret- 
icent about his own plans. He 
has not breathed a word of his 
intentions — whether he means to 
quit the service at once, or to con- 
tinue in the army; he has inde- 
pendent means enough now to live 
without his pay,” Arnold had con- 
tinued, winding up by saying that 
his mind would never thoroughly be 
at rest until Otto was safely estab- 
lished in the matrimonial state. 

“Riches have got a powerful 
charm for him; but Otto’s is a 
character which no human being 
on earth can count upon,” he had 
gone on to say. “ You know Otto; 
but I dov’t think you know him as 
Ido. He is anything but a strong 
character, and yet one which is 


most difficult to manage; and he 
is difficult to manage because he is 
so easy to influence. I don’t know 
how to define it differently.” 

Arnold had stood with bis heavy 
eyebrows drawn together, and a dis- 
tant look in his eyes, as if striving 
to give shape to his own meaning, 
or reading down his thoughts from 
off the far-off clouds — Hermine 
gazing up at him with boundless 
faith in every word he said, but 
not half grasping this delineation 
of his brother’s character. 

“You see,” he had gone on, 
“Otto is formed on a wrong prin- 
ciple altogether for a man; he has 
the nervous sensibility of a woman, 
It has been so with him since 
he was a child—constitutional, I 
suppose; for he has had the 
same bringing up that I have. He 
is too impressionable to outward 
things; too easily swayed by -the 
circumstances of the moment; too 
keenly alive to the influence of 
beauty, under whatever shape it 
takes for the time. Put him in 
the hands of a pretty woman, and 
he is wax; she can do with him 
what she likes — as long as she 
holds him: but Jet him be in the 
hands of a clever woman, aud she 
will make him into clay, by know- 
ing how to preserve the impression 
when once made. I don’t know if 
you can quite grasp my meaning, 
Hermine ?” 

Hermine had not grasped his 
meaning at all, but had smiled 
placidly, allowing him to proceed. 

“Otto must have a clever wife— 
a woman with some spirit, who 
knows how to manage him. Not 
at all what would suit me; I can’t 
put up with those independent 
women who are always thinking 
and acting for themselves; but for 
him it is a positive necessity: and 
I think that Comtesse Halka, with 
all her calmness, is just the right 
sort of woman to guide him.” 
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Here Arnold, having worked 
himself into a state of consider- 
able excitement, had begun pacing 
about in a way which made the old 
deal flooring of the summer-house 
creak under his tread, and its old 
rickety roof shake over his head; 
and, after three or four turns, had 
sat down again and explained to 
Hermine, for the fourth time that 
afternoon, that he would never 
know a moment’s peace until Otto 
had put it out of his own power to 
go against that all-important clause 
in uncle Max’s will, by making a 
suitable marriage. From which it 
will be seen that Hermine had 
already been made acquainted with 
the terms of the will. 

“Does Otto care for the Com- 
tesse ?” she had asked in her matter- 
of-fact way. 

Care for her! quite a new view 
of the question—an irrelevant one, 
which Arnold had never considered. 

Why will women always come 
out with that question first, when 
there is the talk of a marriage ? 

Arnold knew that his brother 
had cared for various women in 
turns — some of whom he had 
wanted, and some of whom he had 
not wanted, to marry ; but it never 
occurred to him that love was at ail 
a necessity in marrying. Therefore 
he had replied something to the 
effect that he did not suppose Otto 
was fool enough not to care for a 
person so evidently cut out for him. 
“Of course,” Arnold had added, 
“one cannot expect people who 
have known each other for only 
two years, to care for each other 
as much as those who have been 
intimate all their lives,” 

At this Hermine had coloured, 
and looked down without answer- 
in 


The result of this conversation 
was, that Arnold, after taking 
another day to think over the 
matter, came to the conclusion that 


his duty as an elder brother de- 
manded of him to write to Otto and 
touch him up. A brotherly word 
at the right moment might serve to 
push on matters wonderfully. 

This letter reached Otto by the 
same post which brought to him 
that second one from Reata, which 
has already been given. His 
brother’s he tossed aside, and hers 
he opened eagerly. There were 
signs of great disturbance on his 
face as he ran through its contents ; 
but whether of anger, grief, or 
doubt, was not clear. He ex- 
claimed several times, he shifted 
his position, he sprang up at last 
and began walking up and down. 
Then, when he had grown a little 
quieter, he read his brother’s letter, 
and then he leant his head on his 
hands, thinking deeply. 

Why must these two things come 
together? Unpleasant things always 
do. These two letters—the one a 
blow, the other a bore. Yes, Arnold 
was a decided bore. Why could 
he not leave alone things he knew 
nothing about? Arnold always had 
an inclination to preach and give 
good advice, and Otto had no 
patience for good advice. What 
was all this he said now? and Otto 
took up the letter again and read :— 

“You won’t mind my speaking 
openly, I hope; but I cannot imagine 
why you should go on trailing out 
the matter for so long—ever since 
last winter. There can be no reason 
for postponement: the Comtesse is 
old enough to know her own mind ; 
and now, with your altered pros- 
pects, there is no need of fearing a 
refusal, as might before have been 
the case. I can see that my father 
counts upon your marriage as a 
certainty, and looks for the an- 
nouncement in each of your letters. 
I cannot think what is keeping you 
back.” 

“T should think he cannot,” Otto 
remarked aloud, half impatiently. 
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“ There is nobody I know”—the 
letter went on—“ who is more per- 
fectly suited -to you than the Com- 
tesse ; her education and refinement 
are just such as vou look for ina 
woman ; besides which, she is clever 
and eminently high- bred »—the very 
woman to make you happy.” 

Otto passed his hand over his 
forehead. “Ah! it is easy for him 
to talk; he has not seen her, that 
other woman !” 

The letter went on :— 

“Tt certainly seems as if good- 
luck had come to our family at last, 
Fortunate, is it not, that uncle Max 
did not think of inventing harder 
conditions? Don’t you remember 
that conversation we had in the 
Café Schaum? You were very 
anxious to leave the army then, 
and now you can have your wish, 
and most of your other wishes will 
be fulfilled too. 

“ Let me advise you again to make 
haste. Why should not everything 
be settled before winter? so that 
you should be able to escape the 
drudgery of winter service, which 
I know you so much dislike.” 

Otto put down the paper, and 
burst into a loud laugh. Not a 
pleasant laugh to listen to, nor 
suggestive of merriment; rather I 
should call it a dreary laugh, if such 
an expression is allowable. 

When he had done laughing, he 
commenced abusing his brother. 

“So unfeeling of Arnold, such 
want of tact; positively block- 
headed! harrowing me by these 
pictures. Bad enough already to 
lose a fortune like that; but a 
fellow does not always want to be 
reminded of it. All very well for 
him; he will marry his great heavy 
Hermine, and get all his money, 
and doesn’t care a hang whether I 
and Reata will be beggars !” 

Then came another mood. The 
force of logic began regaining some 
ground in his mind, making him 





more just towards his brother. 
After all, Arnold was not quite 
as blockheaded as at first sight 
appeared, 

“ Supposing, for argument’s sake, 
that I had not gone to Mexico; and 
if it bad not been for those three 
thousand florins, Arnold would have 
gone. There would have been no 
danger of a cold fellow like him 
falling in love with her. I never 
would have met that adorable being ; 
and then, I daresay, I might have 
been content with Halka. In that 
case I should have cut the army at 
once, and gone to live at Vienna, 
and enjoyed life a little. But hav- 
ing once seen her, and being the 
happy man who has gained her 
love, everything else seems a trifle 
in comparison. “It is not a trifle, 
though,” Otto said aloud, in an 
angry tone, as if disputing the point 
with some one, “to lose a fortune 
of a bundred and seventy thousand 
florins !” 

The worst of it was, that Arnold 
would not let himself be quieted 
easily. Having once got this idea 
into his head, ‘he would be certain 
to return to the charge; and how 
make him hold his tongue, and yet 
remain unsuspicious? Of course, 
to begin with, the letter can remain 
unanswered for a month; but after 
that, what? For Otto was resolved 
to maintain the secrecy as long as 
possible. There was something in 
his nature which made him shrink 
from anything disturbing, and the 
first word he let fall of his engage- 
ment must necessarily provoke a 
great disturbance. If he was to be 
a victim to his grand-uncle’s ridic- 
ulous ideas about race, at least let 
him have peace and quiet till the 
moment came. Supposing he were 


now to say to his family, “I am 
goiog to marry a girl who is not of 
noble birth, and therefore I am 
going to give up my fortune,” peace 
would be at anend forhim. There 
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would be his father entreating, and 
being plaintive; there would be 
Arnold reasoning, and Gabrielle 
erying, without knowing what it 
was all about: in short, there they 
would all be worrying him out of 
his senses, and making him feel 
his sacrifice with tenfold keenness, 
Yes, the moment of disclosure 
would be a very stormy one, he 
knew, and he shuddered at the 
prospect. It was not far off now; 
at least, so it had seemed until 
to-day—until this letter from Reata. 
What if he were to yield to reason, 
and consent to the delay she sug- 
gested? It would be procrastina- 
tion of his happiness, but also of 
many worries; and Otto loved to 
put off worries, Who could tell 
what might not taro up in a year? 
A year was a long time, as Reata 
said ; and here Otto sighed heavily, 
and taking up her letter with a 
sudden impulse, kissed it passion- 
ately. 

For two days many thoughts 
worked and fermented in his mind, 
and on the third he wrote this 
answer :— 


“ October 20th. 


“My pearEst,—I have taken 
two days to consider what you tell 
me. I looked at the matter in 
every light, and the conclusion I 
have come to is, I think, the best. 

“ Yes, my darling, I fear that you 
are right. I did not want to see it 
at first, but reflection has made me 
wiser. There is no help for it but 
to defer our happiness, and to re- 
sign ourselves with patience to a 
longer separation than we had at 
first contemplated. 

“ Of course you could not come 
alone. It would be very disagree- 
able, and even highly improper. I 
could not stand the thought that 
you should be exposed to the annoy- 
ances of a long sea-voyage alone. 








You do not realise the unpleasant 
accidents which you, by your youth 
and beauty, might be exposed to, 
As for me, you cannot expect me 
to come. I have told you how 
difficult it is to get more leave at 
present ; and even should I succeed 
in obtaining it, you, my darling, 
would be the last to wish that I 
should take advantage of it, when 
I tell you that it would ia most 
likelihood injure my promotion— 
a thing I could not afford to do, 
Besides, you know, Reata, I am, 
alas! a poor man; and although 
the generosity of my aunt spared me 
the expense of last journey, it is 
not likely or fair to expect that she 
should do so again, especially as I 
more than suspect that she will be 
against the object of my coming. 
I could not blame her for it either; 
her opposition would be no more 
than what I must make up my mind 
to expect from all my relations. 
“Patience, my own Reata—pa- 
tience. It is a hard word, and I 
feel it as hardly as you do; but, as 
you say, it is the wisest course. 
“Everything points this way. 
Who knows whether in a year my 
prospects may not brighten? and at 
any rate I will, in a not much longer 
space of time, gain my rank of cap- 
tain, as it seems that I am destined 
not to quit this wretched service, 
Possibly, also, my promotion may 
bring a change of station, and cast 
me in a place where life will be 
a little more endurable than here. 
. . «+ « The recollection of you 
will be the only thing to lighten 
the heavy time of work, You will 
think of me daily, will you not, 
my darling? And you will let me 
hear from you by every mail. . . . 
I think I can easily explain what 
you call the grandeur in Arnold’s 
face; you would soon lose that im- 
pression if you knew him as well as 
Ido. It all consists in his bushy 
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eyebrows and beard. About his 
marriage, I believe it is to be some 
time or other next summer—about 
June or so. The engagement is not 
declared, but my father wrote to me 
something of the sort.” 


Otto carried this letter to the post 
himself. He was very careful to 
prevent any suspicions arising 
amongst his comrades, and there- 
fore he preferred that ‘they should 
not know how often he wrote to 
Mexico. 

As he was on his way back he 
was hailed across the Place by 
a red-faced lieutenant, who rejoic- 
ed in the unmelodious name of 
Schweiner. What Schweiner want- 
ed at this particular moment was a 
book of military regulations, entitled 
‘Praktischer Leitfaden zu der rich- 
tigen Behandlung des rohen Re- 
eruten,’ and belonging to a class of 
military literature which every Aus- 
trian officer is supposed to have at 
his finger-ends, 

Schweiner explained to Otto, as 
he joined him, that his own copy 
of the work had been severely muti- 

) 
lated and rendered illegible by re- 
peated worryings on the part of his 
two terriers, and that he had been 
begging about for the book every- 
where in vain. 

“Mine is heaven knows where. 
I haven’t seen it for months: it 
may be under my press or behind 
it, for aught I know; but you can 
look for yourself, as long as you 
don’t bother me about it.” 

Answering to this cordial invita- 
tion, Schweiner at once proceeded 
to ransack his comrade’s apartment. 
There were not many books there ; 
only the unavoidable military ones 
I have referred to, two or three 
French novels, and _half-a-dozen 
other miscellaneous books. They 
all lay on the top of each other, 
and it was ‘mpossible to find out 





what was at the bottom without 
pulling to pieces the whole untidy 
heap. 

This, Schweiner proceeded to 
do vigorously; while Otto stood at 
the window, half leaning out, lazily 
putting his cigar- smoke into the 
air, and going over in thought the 
letter he had just despatched. Now 
that it was gone, he felt quieter and 
more satisfied than be had done for 
some time past. 

It was a magnificent autumn 
day, coming in a long train of 
magnificent days; for this is the 
pleasantest time of the year in 
Poland, —unbreken, mellow sun- 
shine and clear sky, stretching 
often till into November; and 
then with a sudden break the 
winter comes, 

The winter was some weeks off 
yet, although everything spoke of 
the summer’s dec cay. The swallows’ 
nests were deserted, and outside 
the town the hedgerows and the 
grass were covered with large flakes 
of gossamer webs which go by the 
name of Alt Weiber Sommer. Some 
stray shreds had floated into the 
town, and hung about iv the air 
cloudily, looking hardly more real 
than the puffs of Otto’s tobacco- 
smoke. 

Schweiner’s energetic search 
brought several books down to 
the floor with a bang. Otto heard 
it, but scarcely turned round, only 
giving vent to some half-spoken 
comment, not complimentary to his 
comrade, Schweiner muttered some- 
thing too, savouring more strongly 
of an oath than Otto's remark, and 
began picking up the books. 

Amongst them was Otto’s sketch- 
book, which had fallen on its face 
open ; and as Schweiner gathered 
it up with the rest, he caught sight 
of one of Otto’s sketcheo—a view 
of Hamburg—and became inter- 
ested, or perhaps only curious. 
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“ Ah, rather good,—not so bad,” 
he commented half aloud, in turn- 
ing over the pages. Presently he 
came upon the sketches Otto had 
made ou board ship. 

“ Nasty-looking fellow, that! Not 
half such a bad girl,” the next page 
showing the retrowssé nose and 
abundant curls of one of Otto’s fair 
acquaintances of the ship. 

Otto at the window heard him 
talking to himself, but paid no 
heed. He was lazily watching the 
floating webs, and wondering how 
long the summer would last. 

“Ah, Sapperlot, noch einmal /” 
burst suddenly from Schweiner, in 
a loud tone, 

Otto turned round with a slight 
movement of impatience, and saw 
the other staring through his single 
eyeglass at something i in the sketch- 
book, with an expression of the ut- 
most astonishment and admiration. 

“What has come to the man 
next?” he soliloquised, lounging 
up to him and glancing over his 
shoulder. 

His expression changed on the 
instant, and that passing glance was 
riveted into a steadfast gaze. 

Reata’s face was before him on 
the page, Reata’s eyes were looking 
at him from off the dead paper; 
and with a sudden start that was 
almost pain, the recognition of her 
beauty overwhelmed him like a sur- 
rise. It was four months since he 
nad seen her, and her lovely face 
had begun to grow just a little dim 
in his memory, as the faces of the 
absent always do, however truly we 
may love them. 

Now the spell was on him again 
for the moment; it seized on him 
with the strength of a reality, and 
he felt his breath coming quicker, 

“Ah, Sapperlot, noch einmal !” 
repeated Schweiner, after a second’s 
awestruck silence. 

“Give it me,” said Otto, dreamily, 


putting out his hand towards it; not 
with any hasty impatience in his 
tone, or any effort to hide his feel- 
ings. Schweiner was nothing to 
him at that moment—the mere sub- 
ordinate creature who happened to 
be holding the book; everything 
else was nothing to him then. He 
was far away in mind in the Mexi- 
can forest, with the palm-trees and 
the rustling grasses; he could 
breathe the very perfumes that 
hung so heavily about the flowers, 
could hear the buzz of insect-life, 
and see the humming-birds as _ they 
darted in and out between the 
shadowy branches. “Give it me,” 
he repeated, 

Schweiner gave it him, and then 
stood staring from the sketch to 
Otto. There were signs in Otto’s 
face he could not read: there was 
a violent emotion; there was sur- 
prise, tenderness, and also a sharp 
pain. His hands trembled a little 
as he held the book, and he stood 
gazing on the page still dreamily. 

“‘Stunningly handsome girl that! 
Who is she?” inquired Schweiner 
presently, seeing that the other was 
lost in a trance; and then, with 


another start, Otto came back to , 


his real surroundings, and turned 
round angrily, while “quickly closing 
the book to hide that face from 
sight. ‘“ What are you staying here 
for? Haven't you found that book 
yet?” 

“Ts she any one you knew in 
Mexico?’ Schweiner asked, disre- 
garding Otto’s remark. 

“Tn Mexico! Nonsense! not a 
bit of it!” said Otto, growing red 
with vexation, “It is an old thing 
I did years ago, somewhere in Ger- 
many ; don’t even remember where.” 
And he walked to the window again, 
and leant out as he had done be- 
fore; but where was gone the quiet 
of half an hour ago? The air 
seemed full of hovering, mocking 
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little phantoms; he could see no 
stillness in the autumn day. Would 
his letter have been different had 
he looked into the sketch-book be- 
fore writing it ? 


“T was not aware that cactuses 
and palm-trees grew in Germany,” 
remarked the sagacious Schweiner 
to himself, as he sauntered back 
home. 


CHAPTER XIX.—THE VOLUNTEER FIRE-BRIGADE, 


‘Leave untended the herd, 
The flock without shelter ; 
Leave the corpse uninterr’d, 
The bride at the altar. 
Leave the deer, leave the steer, 
Leave nets and barges ; 


Come with your 
Broadswords an 


After the description that has 
been given of Rzeszéléw, it will 
perhaps be surprising to hear that 
it boasted of a Fire-Brigade, not 
large in number, and only of very 
recent existence, but owning gor- 
geous uniforms, high boots, and 
glittering helmets, which the 
wearers fondly believed far to out- 
shine those of all dragoon regi- 
ments, They recruited their ranks 
from the most respectable trades- 
men of the place, — that is, of 
course, Christian tradesmen, for 
Jews do not come under that head 
—at least, not in Galicia. There 
were the bookbinder, the apothe- 
cary, the sacristan, the carpenter, 
shining foremost in the ranks, and 
leading on the lower portion, con- 
sisting of six or seven apprentices, 
and two or thr@ waiters, to honour 
and glory. According to this 
system, whenever a chimney was 
on fire, every tradesman in the 
place would drop his occupation 
like a hot potato and precipitate 
himself on to the scene of action— 
having, of course, first put on his 
gorgeous uniform and donned his 
shinipg helmet. Thus the book- 
binder would fling away his half- 
bound book, the apothecary would 
leave standing his half-mixed pills, 
the barber abandon his half-shaved 


fighting gear, 
d targe 
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victim, the sacristan put down the 
censer of smoking incense and de- 
sert the Curé, leaving him to bury 
the dead or baptise the living as 
best he could without help. 
Whether this arrangement would 
answer in the Jong-run, was a ques- 
tion which as yet remained unan- 
swered. The promising institution 
had only sprung into life a month 
ago, and its valuable qualities had 
not as yet been called to the test. 
In the meantime everybody was 
very sanguine and very pleased 
with their helmets, They had also 
constructed a sort of skeleton edi- 
fice of wood, for practising scal- 
ing walls and the saving of lives; 
and every Sunday afternoon they 
marched about the town in order, 
and, of course, in full uniform, 
with the apothecary at the head, 
and the two youngest waiters beat- 
ing drums. The precise object of 
these parades, which extended in- 
discriminately over all parts of the 
town, was not evident; and the 
drums were irritating to the unin- 
terested: but at least it was a sight 
to look at, and it was something 
out of the common to see one’s 
tradesmen, who on week-days stood 
behind counters in shabby attire, 
decked out so brilliantly, and half 
throttled in the splendid coils of 
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incombustible rope winding round 
their bodies. For a small man it 
was rather difficult to carry off 
these incombustible coils with dig- 
nity. For instance, the bookbinder, 
who was pale and _ insignificant, 
gave you the impression of being 
an ornamental object on which it 
had been found convenient to wind 
the rope. 

The Fire-Brigade also owned two 
water - pumps, brilliantly painted 
and quite as ornamental as them- 
selves. It was supposed that these 
were to do wonders in quelling 
future fires; but as yet the shoe- 
naker, under whose charge they 
were placed, had not quite suc- 
ceeded in mastering their system, 
and felt a little nervous as to 
results. 

Of course all this magnificence 
must be paid for; and by the time 
that all the twenty-five members 
of the Brigade were arrayed, and the 
skeleton edifice was completed, and 
the buckets were paid for, their 
funds had run very low, and how 
to replenish them became an object 
of serious consideration. Opinions 
differed a good deal on this point, 
and the meetings held at the book- 
binder’s back-shop were apt to be 
stormy at this time. Some of the 
lower members, amongst whom 
were the saddler and the barber, 
voted for simply sending round a 
large sheet of paper, and requesting 
each person to put down any sum 
they were inclined to give towards 
the sustenance of this valuable in- 
stitution; and the waiters and 
apprentices declared themselves 
ready to go round with the paper, 
in bands of two and two; and they 
did not think that any one would 
be able to refuse a petition when 
presented by themselves in full 
uniform, But the apothecary and 
the bookbinder would not hear of 
anything so utterly devoid of dig- 
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nity; they had much loftier ideas 
on the subject, and in this opinion 
they were warmly seconded by the 
sacristan. When asked what pro- 
posal they had to put forward, the 
apothecary took the word, and ex- 
plained that the thing ought to be 
done in much better style ; accord- 
ing to his notions, when you asked 
people to give money, you must 
also give them something for it. 
Here being pressed by the shoe- 
maker, in rather energetic language, 
to come to the point without more 
ado, he did so, and proposed that 
the necessary funds should be 
raised by a public entertainment. 
It was too late in the season for 
anything to be given in the open 
air; for a concert they did not pos- 
sess sufficient musical powers ; 
therefore, although the Carnival 
was still some way off, and this 
was not the proper time for dane- 
ing, their best course and most 
profitable one would still be to 
give a ball. Whereupon the Fire- 
Brigade unanimously presented a 
vote of thanks to their leader for 
his intelligent and able advice, and 
the proposition was acceded to 
with general acclamation. Only 
the sacristan expressed some doubt 
as to how far, in his position, his 
personal co-operation in the matter 
would be considered correct; he 
did not object to balls in the ab- 
stract, but it was possible that his 
presence at one ngght be thought 
undesirable by the Curé, 

The undertaking was by no 
means as formidable as it may 
sound to the uninitiated. It con- 
sisted simply in hiring the room, 
paying for the lights and the 
music, and for getting the floor 
swept and waxed, and then issuing 
cards of invitation at one florin and 
a half or two florins a-head.® Pro- 
viding the supper never entered 
into the programme; those who 
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could and would pay for it ordered 
what they wanted, and the others 
did without. 

During the whole of the week 

before the ball, a gentle excitement 

ervaded the town, and animated 
all the twenty-five members of the 
Volunteer Fire-Brigade. You could 
not enter the shep of a Christian 
tradesman without being at once 
assailed by the question, “ Are you 
coming to our ball?” and being 
pestered to take twice as many 
tickets as you wanted. 

The weather broke two days 
before the great day, and the roads 
got bad. People were therefore a 
good deal surprised when on the 
forenoon of the ball-day Count 
Przeszechowska’s carriage was seen 
on the Place, drawn up before the 
inn, No other carriages had come 
in from the country. 

At the officers’ table that day at 
dinner the conversation was of no- 
thing but the ball prospects. 

“ Of course, Bodenbach, we are 
vis-a@-vis for the quadrilles to- 
night?” called out Lieutenant Lan- 
genfeld across to his friend. 

“Who? I? said Otto, looking 
up. “I am not going to be there.” 

“Not going to be there?” from 
everybody, in different tones of 
voice. “Why, Bodenbach, what 
do you mean ?” 

“T mean that 1am not going to 
be at the ball.” . 

Here Lieutenant Farkas, a young 
man who had an unfortunate talent 
for saying wrong things at wrong 
moments, spoke— 

“ But Comtesse Halka Przesze- 
caowska is going to be there. I 
heard it for certain this morning.” 

Otto shrugged his shoulders, and 
muttered that that could in no way 
affect his plans. But his indiffer- 
ence was too obviously put on, and 
took nobody in. The announce- 
ment was very surprising, for Otto 
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had let fall nothing of bis resolve 
before. He had made no remark 
when he had first heard of the ball, 
neither when it was mentioned 
before him that Comtesse Halka 
was probably going to be there, but 
everybody had taken his presence 
for granted. 

Langenfeld would have liked to 
press the question further, but 
Otto was in one of his impenetrable 
moods; so he forbore wisely, and 
looked about for another vis-a-vis, 

At eight o’clock the ball was 
beginning, the strains of the music 
could be heard faintly down in the 
street; and Otto, as he walked 
along to supper, with ‘his cigar 
lit, heard them too. He glanced 
up at the lighted windows where 
he had amused himself very fairly 
last winter, and wondered lazily 
whether the ball was going to be 
full. He did not feel any interest 
in the question, nor the slightest 
regret for his resolution. If he 
could have shirked the dancing, he 
might have been persuaded to go 
and look on; but this would have 
been making himself still more con- 
spicuous than by his - absence. 
How could he, an engaged man, 
dance with any one but his own 
beautiful bride? The very thought 
was unendurable to ‘him. Besides, 
Comtesse Halka was to be there; 
he had not met her since his re- 
turn from Mexico, and there might 
be a little awkwardness to get over, 
which it would be pleasanter to 
avoid. 

He turned in at the hotel en- 
trance, and betook himself to his 
solitary supper in the eating-room, 
straight below where the ball was 
going on. But woe to the unfortu- 
uate man who expects to be attend- 
ed to under these circumstances ! 
Every one in the inn was off their 
balance or out of their senses; the 
dingy eating-room was ' deserted ; 
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all the waiters were figuring to- 
night in their nobler character of 
Fire-Brigadesmen. After a quarter 
of an hour of fruitless attempt, Otto 
captured somebody, who after an- 
other quarter of an hour brought 
him some food; and then he sat 
down half famished, by the light 
of one wretched little oil-lamp, to 
his solitary supper, without even a 
.newspaper to beguile the absolute 
solitude, for all the newspapers had 
been cleared away, no one knew 
where, in the general confusion. 
People had almost ceased arriving 
by this time. He had heard them 
passing in by the open entrance, 
sometimes girls’ voices laughing 
and talking to each other, some- 
times the tread of heavy feet or 
the clanking of swords. Up-stairs, 
dancing was in full swing; and the 
ceiling trembled under the waltzers’ 
feet; the vibration touched even 
Otto’s poor little lamp, making the 
smoky glass-chimney rattle monot- 
onously. It was past nine o’clock 
when Otto, in the dingy dining- 
room down-stairs, rose from his 
cheerless repast ; and just as he was 
stretching and yawning, and think- 
ing to himself that he supposed he 
had better be getting home and to 
bed, up-stairs the last arrival was 
entering the bail-room—the most 
important arrival, which everybody 
had been lookiag out for anxiously 
for the last half-hour, Comtesse Hal- 
ka Przeszechowska and her mother. 

Comtesse Halka had long ago 
outlived the period when to enter 
a ball-room is a matter of trepida- 
tion; she had perfectly acquired 
that languid, high-bred air which 
is so becoming when gracefully 
worn, But to-day there was a 
change, a very slight change, in 
her at there was a deli- 
cate flush on her cheek, there was 
something in her grey eyes that 
was not quite their usual calmness 








—something that had not been in 
them even, on that memorable 
evening seven years ago, after she 
had returned Count A his 
ring. It might be anxiety, it 
might be pleasure; what people 
saw was only that Comtesse Halka 
was in wonderful looks, and a 
shade more animated—or, as some 
said, more alive—than usual, She 
was dressed with her usual unim- 
peachable taste, her long-trained 
silk dress—which had already done 
service in the capital last season, 
but which was considered good 
enough for Rzeszdlow — of some 
indescribable shade, which was 
neither exactly yellow nor exactly 
fawn-colour, but something _be- 
tween the two, and almost match- 
ing her hair in colour, quite devoid 
of the fluttering ribbons and gar- 
lands of flowers which were con- 
spicuous on most of the other 
toilets. In place of jewels she wore a 
heavy necklace of old and curi- 
ously-worked gold ornaments, long 
ear-rings of the same, a couple of 
tea-roses in her hair, and another 
on the front of her dress. As she 
took her place in the quadrille, all 
eyes were upon her still: she was 
the centre of observation and in- 
terest; her presence was a compli- 
ment to the ball; the whole’ Fire- 
Brigade was flattered as a body, 
and each of the twenty-five mem- 
bers of the Fire-Brigade was flat- 
tered individually and personally. 
The little bookbinder, who, with 
the hairdresser’s daughter on his 
arm, was standing not far off, and 
who, relieved of his incombustible 
coils, was breathing more freely to- 
night, could not take his eyes otf 
her; the sacristan, who had so far 
overcome his religious scruples as 
to find his presence at the ball 
possible, but whose dignity would 
not permit him to take an active 
part in the amusements, stood in 
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the doorway looking on, and swell- 
ing in silent triumph. The Com- 
tesse belonged to a different sphere 
from the Rzeszéléw- world, and she 
had been gracious enough to take 
part in their modest entertainment 
—she, who was accustomed to pass 
every season in the capital, and 
who could surely not be supposed 
to care much for the mere amuse- 
ment of dancing. Of all the ladies 

resent she knew only the Colonel’s 
and the Starosta’s* families; she 
was the only representative of the 
gountry gentry, — everybody else 
was outside her circle; and her 
manner as regarded them was a 
sort of passive ignoring, which yet 
was not arrogance, because she 
seemed simply to overlook their 
presence. ‘There were prettier 
faces than hers in the room, and 
younger ones, and there were also 
fresher dresses ; but Halka, although 
she did not perhaps outshine them 
all, still put them all to a dis- 
advantage. You might have been 
well pleased with the company 
before, but now unaccountably 
they fell in your eyes. To look 
at her sauntering through the 
figures of the quadrille in her old 
yellow silk, made one think that 
to be young and fresh was to be 
valgar, that to be airily dressed was 
to be tawdry, that nothing was 
worth looking at but that aristo- 
cratic paleness, and no vivacity so 
fascinating as those graceful im- 
passive motions. 

Before Comtesse Halka had got 
through half of the first figure, she 
had, while appearing only to be 
conversing with her partner, ascer- 
tained that Otto Bodenbach was 
not in the room, and realised her 
own position perfectly, in all its 
details and bearings. 

“You will have been surprised 
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to find such a well-fiied room to- 
night, Comtesse,” her partner, a 
young dragoon officer, one of the 
scholars of the Equitation, was 
saying. “It is quite wonderful 
for Rzesz6l6w—thirty-two dancing 
couples !” 

“ Yes, and the room looks unusu- 
ally brilliant with all these uni- 
forms.” 

“Ob, uncommonly brilliant, but 
puts us dragoons rather to a dis- 
advantage. I am in constant terror 
this evening of being taken for a 
Fire-Brigadesman.” 

“ Well, and what particular harm 
would that do you?” 

“Oh, nothing very dreadfal; only 
it is not the Fire-Brigadesman alone 
—I must necessarily also be a car- 
penter, or a shoemaker, or some 
other trade.” 

“ But it must be some consolation 
to you to think that you are not 
alone exposed to that danger; you 
have plenty brother officers to keep 
you in countenance.” 

“Yes, we are all here to-night, 
every single officer in the place, I 
think; but stop, let me see, I 
remember hearing that somebody 
wasn’t coming—Bodenbach, or Bod- 
enberg, or some name of that sort, 
the one who has the handsome 
horse ; don’t you know, Comtesse ? 
I have only been a week here, and 
I hardly know all their names yet.” 

“T don’t know the horse, but I 
know Baron Bodenbach,” returned 
Comtesse Halka, so quietly that 
her partner never suspected 7 
what dangerous ground he had 
touched. “He is a good dancer; 
but there are plenty dancers to- 
night, so I don’t suppose he will 
be much missed.” 

About the same time Otto, down- 
stairs, had come out of the eating- 
room, and was standing in the dark 





* Starosta-is in Poland a high official position. 
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ness of the covered entrance lighting 
his cigar, previous to getting into 
the street. He knew they were at 
the quadrille by the music, an ar- 
rangement of airs from “Flotte 
Bursche,” which he was very famil- 
iar with from last winter. The 
small Jewish orchestra had little 
variety in its répertoire. “I used 
to think it very jolly last winter,” 
he soliloquised, while shutting up 
his pocket-matchbox. 
re were steps coming down 

the staircase, and voices talking; 
two of the non-dancers, infantry 
officers, eome down to get a breath 
of fresh air during the quadrille, 
and eseape from the overheated 
ball-room—both ‘fanning themselves 
vigorously with their handker- 
chiefs. 

“Very foolish of him,” one was 
saying, “to show his pique so 
lainly.” 

“ Not at all, not at, all,” replied 
the other; “it is the only wise 


thing I have ever seen him do, 
Do you think it can be pleasant 
to show yourself alongside of the 
rival who has supplanted you ?” 

“People thought the affair likely 
enough last winter; though I, for 
one, was always ready to bet upon 
the other Ha, Bodenbach! is 
that you?” and the start which the 
speaker gave convinced Otto, if he 
had wanted a proof, that he had 
been the subject of conversation, 
“Tt is so confoundedly dark in this 
hole! You are not showing at the 
ball to-night — sorry to hear you 
are unwell,” 

“T am not unwell, and I am 
going to be at the ball; just on my 
way home to change dress,”—and 
Otto, in a high state of temper, 
brashed past them into the street, 
leaving the two staring at each 
other in some discomfiture, avd 
digesting the truth of the proverb, 
“Quand on parle du diable on en 
voit la queue /” 
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Ir was about the year 1688, says 
Lord Macaulay, that the word 
stock-jobber was first heard in the 
city of London. From that time 
down to the present day, stock- 
jobbing and the Stock Exchange 
have never ceased to be the object 
of passionate devotion, of suspici- 
ous distrust, or of virulent hatred, to 
thousands of persons. It has been 
alternately looked on as the good 
genius whose touch brings wealth 
and prosperity to men, and as the 
horse-leech which has sucked the life- 
blood of its victims. It has been 
described in turns as the Pactolus 
rolling down its golden sands, or as 
the cloaca bearing with it all the 
refuse of mankind. 

If one might be permitted for 
once to disregard Shakespeare, and 
to speculate upon the influence of 
a name, it would be curious to de- 
termine how much of the odium 
attached to the Stock Exchange 
has gathered round the word job- 
ber. Jobbers and jobbery go nat- 
urally together. Politics and the 
stock-market have always reacted 
on each other; and the Minister 
who raised political jobbery almost 
to the level of an exact science, was 
more than suspected of the closest 
intimacy with the jobbers of Change 
Alley. Be this as it may, we note, 
as one indication of feeling, that 
in the Report of the Commission* 
which sat last year, the obnoxious 
word finds no place, and that jobbers 
are henceforth to be kuown only 
as dealers. Nor is a reason for the 
difference of opinion with regard 
to stock-jobbing far to seek. It 
has varied with the success or ilf- 
fortune of the speculations of the 
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day. Each period in our history 
of quiet peace and steady progress 
has been succeeded by a wild burst 
of speculation, in which the slow 
accumulations of years have seemed 
to double themselves at one bound, 
and an endless vista of high interest 
and large profits has appeared to open 
out before us, Then has been the 
time when the doors of our Temple 
of Janus have been thron 
willing worshippers, The Stock 
Exchange has been the centre of the 
busy throng. Its mechanism has 
helped many to ashort-lived fortune. 
Its praises have been in the mouths 
of men, and its members have not 
been slow to take toll of the follies 
of mankind. Then has come the 
reaction. The bubble has burst. 
The accumulated savings of years 
have disappeared. Bonds. which 
seemed destined to a never-ending 
rise are worth no more than the 
a on which they are printed. 
he once-prized share in the in- 
exhaustible resources of the well- 
puffed mine is remembered only by 
the calls of the official liquidator. 
Then comes the time of disap- 
pointment and of clamour. The 
speculators who have risked all 
on the dangerous hazard and have 
lost, denounce at once the system 
and the men. The widow and or- 
phan who have been robbed of their 
ittance, the clergyman who has 
en deluded in his innocence, the 
half-pay officer who has pledged 
his pension for worthless promises, 
reappear in successive generations 
with startling uniformity. Then 
come denunciations of the infamous 
practice of stock-jobbing. Commit- 
tees of Inquiry are moved for in Par- 





* London Stock Exchange Commission : Report and Minutes of Evidence, Pre- 
sented to both Houses of Parliament, by command of her Majesty. 1878. 
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liament, condemnatory resolutions 
are passed, and since the milder man- 
ners of our time no longer permit 
us to call out for confiscation and 
for blood, we are forced to be con- 
tent to leave the offenders to social 
ostracism and the Court of Bank- 
ruptey. The Commission which 
reported at the end of last session 
is the most recent instance of this 
feeling of soreness and disappoint- 
ment. A period of commercial infla- 
tion and large profits had produced 
its natural result. Surplus capital 
was asking for investment, and the 
crowd of clever sharks whose busi- 
ness it is to prey upon their fellow- 
men were not long in meeting the 
demand. Limited liability com- 
panies of the earlier type were some- 
what at a discount. Speculators as 
a rule have not long memories, but 
the crash of 1866 and the recol- 
jection of the Black Friday when 
Overend & Gurneys fell, was still 
fresh in the minds of many. The 
ingenious promoter, therefore, turn- 
ed his attention in a comparatively 
new direction, and the Loan to a 
Foreign Government for industrial 
purposes seemed to combine all the 
requisite elements of attraction. 
The nominal interest was good, the 
yield on the price of issue was still 
better. The payments were in 
small instalments, and spread in 
some cases over a long period. In 
the meantime there were the endless 
chances of manipulating the stock, 
and getting out at a high price before 
any serious risk had been incurred. 
The money too, in most cases, was 
to remain, nota mere dead burden on 
the borrowing nation, but a produc- 
tive source of future prosperity, in 
the shape of railroads, harbours, and 
other works of permanent utility. 
Forests of logwood and islands of 
guano were hypothecated for pay- 
ment of the interest, whilst occa- 
sional drawings at par gave to the 
holders some of the excitement of a 
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lottery. There is no need to tell 
the result, It is written in the 
evidence and Report of the Com. 
mittee of 1875, and that Committee 
was not unnaturally followed up by 
the Royal Commission. which issued 
its Report at the end of last 
session. 

It is not our intention to review 
at length the recommendations of 
the Commission, or the evidence on 
which they are based. They were 
sufficiently criticised at the time in 
the daily and weekly papers. The 
chief value of the inquiry, in our 
estimation, is that it puts into the 
clear language of ordinary life, free 
from technicalities, that which bas 
hitherto been a subject of mystery 
to all save the initiated few. That 
it has disappointed the hopes of 
many is but natural, The Com- 
missioners have wisely, as we judge, 
excluded as far as possible those 
personal reflections and individual 
Investigations which gave such zest 
to the inquiry of the Foreign Loans 
Committee. They have taken in 


‘hand the system, and not its ex- 


erescences. The Stock Exchange 
has hitherto been a sealed book. It 
will be so no longer; and to a clear 
understanding of the method of 
business, rather than to any system 
of Government control, the public 
must be taught to look for protec- 
tion in their dealings, 

Instead of reviewing the system 
as it is set forth in the pages of the 
Blue-book, we have thought that it 
might be more interesting to our 
readers if we were to throw together, 
in‘as connected a form as we could, 
such fragments as have come down 
to us of its history, and then per- 
haps look at the recommendations of 
the Commission as to the fature in 
the light of the experience of the . 
past. It is a curious point with 
regard to the Steck Exchange, and 
illustrative of the whole traditional 
character of the place, that no for- 
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mal history of its transactions has 
ever been written. Francis’s book 
is a collection of anecdotes and in- 
cidents ; it is not a history of the 
place or of its business, Intimately 
connected as it has been with the 
monetary and financial history of 
this country, it has grown up silent- 
ly and quietly, avoiding rather than 
courting publicity, and passing at 
length imperceptibly, and, as it 
were, against its will, from the posi- 
tion of a private club into the posi- 
tion of a public institution. 

To the action of the Legislature 
indirectly is due the existence of 
the Stock Exchange itself, but the 
trade of stock-jobbing grew and 
flourished before the Stock Ex- 
change existed. To those who de- 
nounce the Stock Exchange, with 
its closed doors and its freemasonry 
of membership, as the cause of all 
the evils of speculation, it may be 
pointed out that the wildest ex- 
cesses of speculation in England 
were before the Stock Exchange 
was formed; and that were the 
Stock Exchange to be swept away 
by imperial edict to-morrow, the 
same spirit would still find vent for 
itself elsewhere. 

Stock-jobbers and stock-jobbing, 
as we have said, took their rise in 
the end of the seventeenth century ; 
and, like Pallas, they seem to have 
sprung forth full-grown from the 
brain of their progenitors. The 
last few years of that century were 
indeed years to be much remem- 
bered in the financial history of 
this country, In 1692 the loan 
of a million pounds laid the first 
foundation of the National Debt. 
In 1694 the first charter was grant- 
ed to the Bank of England. The 
currency of the country was re- 
formed in 1694, and to meet the 
deficiency of coin the first Exche- 
quer Bill was issued in 1606. The 
charter of the old East India Com- 
pany was renewed in 1693; the 








charter to the New East India 
Company was granted in 1698, The 
abortive scheme of the Land Bank 
was started in 1697; the ill-starred 
Darien Expedition was planned in 
1698. 

Together with these greater ven- 
tures came the shoal of smaller fry 
which never fail to follow in the 
wake of any great speculative 
movement. In 1692, England, 
says Macaulay, witnessed for the 
first time those phenomena with 
which a long experience has made 
us familiar. Then comes a list 
of the companies brought out, de- 
scribed with all the picturesqueness 
of detail in which Macaulay so 
excels, The list is a strange one 
—not so strange, perhaps, as the 
list of 1720, scarcely stranger than 
some of the schemes which in the 
last ten years have sought admis- 
sion to the London Stock Exchange. 
In 1692 there was a Copper Com- 
pany which proposed to explore the 
mines of England, and held out a 
hope that they would prove not 
less valuable than those of Potosi. 
In 1873 there was “the Gold Com- 
pany, Limited,” for working an 
extinct gold-mine in Wales, which 
actually lingered on~in existence 
till 1878, though it never obtained 
either a settlement or quotation 
from the Committee of the Stock 
Exchange. 

In the means used for floating 
these new schemes, the promoters 
of the seventeenth century seem to 
have been but a little way behind 
their successors in the nineteenth. 
In Shadwell’s-play of the ‘ Volun- 
teers ; or, the Stock-jobbers,’ brought 
out in 1692, all doubts as to 
whether it be godly or not to hold 
shares in a company for bringing 
over Chinese rope-dancers are set 
at rest by the reflection that the: 
shares will sell well, and then the 
holders need not care whether the 
dancers come over or no, In much 
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the same way the promoters of such 
a company as the Pervvian Railways 
may have congratulated themselves 
that if once a market were made in 
the shares, and a sufficient premium 
realised, it mattered little to them 
whether railways were made in Pera 
or not. 

Nor was the better side of the 
picture lost sight of by contempo- 
rary writers. Joseph Houghton, a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, to 
whose periodical publication, called 


‘A Collection for the Improvement 


of Husbandry and Trade,’ Macaulay 
is indebted for his details as to the 
companies of the time, has, in a few 
pithy sentences in one of his num- 

ers, anticipated most of the results 
of Committees and Commissions, 
In his number of the 8th June, 1694, 
he tells us that he has thought fit 
to treat of joint-stocks and the 
various dealings therein, commonly 
called stock-jobbing. After quoting 
Descartes to the effect that men 
should purge their minds of preju- 
dice and come unbiassed to the 
examination“ of what lay before 
them, he continues :— 


“If my reader come prepossessed 
against trading in stecks, it will be to 
little purpose for me to go about to 
assure him of the lawfulness or usefal- 
ness of them. Some abuses may pro- 
bably have been committed by traders 
therein; but must we presently there- 
upon run down all with a fall cry that 
so deal therein? May we not as well 
prohibit the use of wine because we 
see men wallowing in the kennels by 
drinking too much of it? 1 am the 
larger in this because I know many 
worthy persons of great honour and 
probity who deal in -stocks that do 
abominate the least unjust action ; and 
itis a great hardship upon such gen- 
tlemen to undergo the censures of man- 
kind who inveigh against all trade and 
traders in stock, though at the same 
time they know little or nothing 
about it.” 


He himself was certainly not in 
this last category. In his numbers 
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of June 22 and July 6, 1694, he 
gives a clear and succinct account 
of options, or, as he calls them, “ Re- 
fuses” and “ Puts.” On July 13th 
is the first mention of “time bar- 
gains ;” whilst the operations of those 
mysterious “ syndicates,” which are 
thought by some to be the peculiar 
development of the nineteentli cen- 
tury, and the reason which induces 
so many companies to. divide their 
stocks into A and B, preferred and 
deferred, and suchlike subdivisions, 
are summed up in the remark that, 
“in small stocks ’tis possible to 
have shares rise or fall by the con- 
trivances of a few men in confeder- 
acy, but in great stocks ’tis more 
difficult.” The question df brokers’ 
commissions is discussed, and, like 
the Royal Commissioners, he de- 
cides in favour of freedom of con- 
tract. “The price of brokage for 
some shares is 10s, a share; for 
other shares commonly 5s., except 
by reason of variety of circumstances 
they make other different agree- 
ments.” Finally, on the 2d of May, 
1696, after a general panegyric on 
the companies of the time, he makes 
special mention of the improvement 
in window-glass as due to the Glass 
Company, aod winds up by saying, 
“Whatever may be said against 
stock-jobbing, it has been the means 
to raise great sums of money to im- 
prove this art, and seldom is there 
much money laid out in the king- - 
dom to encourage any trade but 
the publick is the better, whatever 
the gain or loss of the proprietors 
may prove—caveat emptor.” Who- 
ever carefully considers these re- 
marks will find in them the germs 
of the policy embodied in the 
Limited Liability Acts. 

We make no apologies for quoting 
at length from this curious publica- 
tion. It illustrates as nothing else 
can, bow, in this country, the method 
of funding and the trade of stock- 
jobbing began. 
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The end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury was the first instance of that 
general law, with which we have 
since become familiar, that accum- 
ulated savings require new open- 
ings for investment. It was inev- 
itable that new companies should 
be formed, and it was imevitable 
that the shares of such companies, 
easily transferable and of fluctuat- 
ing value, should be the subject 
of speculation. With or without 
the establishment of a National 
Debt, there would have been job- 
bing at that time; but the creation 
of a permanent debt probably led 
to the perpetuation of a class of 
jobbers, who might otherwise only 
have appeared and reappeared again 
at intervals in our history. 

Nor were the politicians of the 
time slow to seize upon the symp- 
toms as if they were the causes of 
the disease. In 1697 was passed 
the first of those many laws—often 
proposed, sometimes carried, but 
always evaded —to restrain the 
number and illpractices of brokers 
and stock-jobbers, 

By this Act the number of bro- 
kers was not to exceed one hundred : 
their admission was to be regulated 
by the Court of the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen; their brokerage was 
to be limited to 10s. per cent; and 
they were forbidden to deal in any 
way for themselves, or to make any 
gain over and above their brokerage. 
Time-bargains in joint-stock and 
Exchequer tallies were to be limit- 
ed to three days, and all contracts 
for a longer period to be absolutely 
void at law. A similar. provision 
with regard to Bank of England 
stock had been inserted in an earlier 
Act of the same year. To prevent 
fictitious bargains, it had been de- 
clared that no contract for the sale 
of bank stock should be valid unless 
registered within seven days in the 
bank books, and actually transferred 
within fourteen, The same princi- 
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ple was now to be applied to the 
stocks of the great trading com- 
panies, and tothe Government tal- 
lies, which, as it was said, were to 
be rescued from the stock-jobbing 
harpies of the day. 

f the effect of this Act we 
have no direct evidence. India 
stock and tallies continued to fluc- 
tuate ; great fortunes were still made 
by skilful combinations; and the 
names of Sir Henry Furnese, one of 
the first directors of the Bank of 
England—of the Jew Medina, who 
accompanied Marlborough on his 
campaigns—and of Thomas Guy, 
the founder, of Guy’s Hospital— 
have come down to us as the most 
fortunate speculators of that time. 
The Act itself expired in 1707. It 
was not renewed, and in the provi- 
sions of the Act of Anne passed in 
that year for the regulation of 
brokers, there is no allusion to time- 
bargains and no special reference to 
stock-brokers. The Act itself is 
principally remarkable as the only 
attempt in the history of our country 
to make the trade of dealing in 
stocks a monopoly, and to limit the 
pumber of persons concerned in it, 
The Stock Exehange, as it at pres- 
ent exists, is in a certain sense a 
monopoly, but it isa monopoly in | 
the sense in which a great joint- 
stock company monopolises to itself 
the trade of individual merchants, 
or a co-operative store absorbs with- 
in itself the retail business of a 
neighbourhood. It has won its 
way to being the sule market in 
London by open competition with 
all comers, and not by any favour of 
the law. 

In Franee it has been otherwise. 
More than a century before the 
English law was passed, the num- 
ber of brokers of all kinds in France 
was limited, and their functions 
regulated by an Order in Council 
of 1595. Sully first made them a 
souree of revenue to the Govern- 
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ment; and from that time to the 
present, their number, their title, 
and their exclusive privileges have 
been subject to the caprice or the 
cupidity of successive Governments, 
In the time of Law the number of 
recognised brokers was sixty, with 
the title granted them in 1620 of 
“ Agents héréditaires de change et 
de banque de notre bonne ville de 
Paris.” At the present day, after 
being subject to fluctuations almost 
as various as the stocks in which 
they have dealt, the number of 
recognised “agents de change” 
in the Paris Bourse is still sixty. 
They are no longer “ héréditaires,” 
but their offices are transmissible 
under the sanction of Government ; 
and the “ prime” or consideration 
payable on transfer, which in 1816 
was no more than 30,000 francs, 
has risen of late years to more than 
2,000,000. This is vot the place 
to discuss the effect of such a 
restriction on the Paris Bourse, or 
the developments to which it has 
led. A good deal of information 
with respect to these points will 
be found in the evidence given 
before the Royal Commission and 
in the papers in the Appendix. It 
is typical of the history of this 
country that here alone the dealings 
in stocks and shares have substan- 
tially been free from Government 
control, and that London is now 
the centre of the monetary transac- 
tions of the world. 

In one place the respect of exclu- 
siveness prevailed to a comparatively 
recent time. The whole number 
of brokers’ licences granted by the 
Corporation of the City of London 
was unlimited by law, but by cus- 
tom the number of Jew brokers was 
limited to twelve, and on the death 
of a Jew broker, the Lord Mayor of 
the day had the lucrative privilege 
of selling the appointment to the 
highest bidder. The business of a 
broker is now freed from all restric- 


tions. They no longer have to be 
duly recommended by six persons 
of approved credit; they no longer 
enter into a bond to the city; they 
are no longer, except in name, 
“sworn brokers.” Any person, by 
the payment of the admission-fee 
and annual tax of £5, is entitled to 
call himself a broker of the City of 
London. The Stock Exchange 
have, of course, their own rules and 
regulations independent of the City ; 
but they, too, have shown a ten- 
dency to place as few restrictions as 
possible upon the admission of their 
members. “ The Stock Exchange,” 
says the Report, “ has in past times 
been accused of being a monopoly, 
and it has sought to justify itself 
by throwing open its doors as wide- 
ly as possible to persons asking for 
admission.” We most cordially 
agree with the recommendations of 
the Commissioners that there should 
in future be a stricter inquiry into 
the class of persons admitted. 

Nothing, in facts has done so 
much to damage the reputation of 
the Stock Exchange as the idea that 
it is a refuge for the destitute, in 
which a person without character 
and without capital, who has failed 
in every other walk of life, may 
earn a precarious livelihood by 
preying upon his fellow-creatures. 
This, we say, is the popular idea of 
the Stock Exchange. Like most 
popular ideas, it is probably errone- 
ous; but nothing would do so much 
to raise the status of the institution 
and of its members as the organisa- 
tion of stock-broking as a regular 
profession. 

There is a distinction, no doubt, 
in this respect, between brokers and 
dealers. In the broker the first 
requisite is character, im the dealer 
it is capital. By standing in the 
market to make a price at his own 
risk the dealer enters into no spe- 
cial relation with the general pub- 
lic, and undertakes no fiduciary 
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duties with regard to them. His 
character and his credit chiefly con- 
cern those who deal with him as 
principals within the house, and to 
the house itself may well be left the 
rotection of its members. 

With the broker it is otherwise. 
The relation of principal and agent 
in every market, and more particu- 
larly in the Stock Exchange, is one 
of confidence. Cases of fraud and 
collusion are unfortunately not un- 
known, and the surroundings of a 
closed market give peculiar facili- 
ties at any rate for suspicion. The 
Committee have, in certain recent 
cases, shown a laudable activity, 
but their powers are ill-defined ; 
and judges elected by universal suf- 
frage are not always the most ex- 
treme to mark what is amiss among 
their constituents, It may be a ques- 
tion whether the public have not a 
right to some tribunal analogous 
to that provided for solicitor and 
client to which they might appeal 
for prompt redress. Whether or not 
it would be advisable for the Stock 
Exchange themselves to apply for 
such powers as are granted to the 
Incorporated Law Society is a ques- 
tion for them; but the question for 
the public is whether the profession 
of a broker should not in some 
ways be made to correspond with 
that of a solicitor, and whether it 
should not be possible to strike a 
man off the list of brokers for some 
reason short of formal conviction 
for fraud or felony. 

Weare anticipating, however ; for 
at the time of which we have been 
speaking, the Stock Exchange had 
neither a local habitation nor a 
name. Dealings in stocks and 
shares were free to all, and the 
modern distinction of jobber and 
broker can scarcely be said to have 
existed. The earliest place in 
which such dealings were carried 
on was the Royal Exchange, the 
building which had been reared 





after the fire of 1666, on the site 
of the older Exchange of Gresham, 
destined in its turn to fall a prey 
to the flames in 1838. Here the 
first stock-jobbing transactions of 
our country were carried on, and 
here, down to the year 1822, the 
dealings in foreign funds, such as 
they were, still remained. It was 
not long, however, before the crowd 
of persons attracted by the specu- 
lations of the day became a serious 
inconvenience to the legitimate 
business of the place. The jobbers 
accordingly migrated, and took up 
their quarters in the place which 
has been identified with their trade 
by the plays and the pamphlets of 
the eighteenth century. The place 
is thus described in a pamphlet of 
1719 :— 


‘“‘The centre of jobbing is in the 
kingdom of Change Alley and its 
adjacencies. The limits are easily sur- 
rounded in about a minute and a half, 
Stepping out of Jonathan’s into the 
Alley, you turn your face full south ; 
moving on a few paces, and then turn- 
ing due east, you advance to Garra- 
way’s; from thence gcing out at the 
other door, you go on still east into 
Birchin Lane; and then halting alittle 
at the Sword Blade Bank, to do much 
mischief in fewest words, you imme- 
diately face to the north, enter Corn- 
hill, visit two or three petty provinces 
therein your way west, and thus hav- 
ing boxed your compass and sailed 
round the whole stock-jobbing globe, 
you turn into Jonathan’s again; and 
so, as most of the great follies of life 
oblige us to do, you end just where 
you began.” 


Such was the home of stock-job- 
bing in the first half of the eigh- 
teenth century. Let us now look 
for a moment at the business which 
was carried on there. In Mrs. Cent- 
livre’s Comedy,“ A Bold Stroke 
for a Wife,” published in 1717,will 
be found a description of Jonathan’s, 
the headquarters of speculation, as 
it then existed. There is the hero 
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of the piece, Colonel Fainwell ; 
there is Mr, Tradelove, the change- 


broker; and there are all the 
accessories of false rumours and 
feigned panics which the suspicion 
of to-day associates with the closed 
doors of Capel Court. “Are you 
a bull or a bear to-day, Abraham ?” 
saysone. “A bull, faith !” replies the 
other; “but I have a good putt for 
next week.” There is no necessity 
here to employ a broker. A man 
may not merely enjoy the luxury 
of seeing his business transacted, 
but he may even transact it 
for himself, If he do, no doubt 
he will bring down on him the 
wrath of the more regular attend- 
ants—but of that he must judge 
for himself. “I would fain bite 
that spark in the brown coat,” says 
one; “he comes very often into the 
Alley, but never employs a broker.” 
To the same purpose to teach men 
and even women to do their busi- 
ness for themselves without the 


assistance of a broker, is the end- 


and object of a little book by one 
Mortimer, styling himself Philan- 
thropos, called ‘Every Man his 
own Broker.’ This little book 
written by one who, to use his own 
words, had lost a genteel fortune 
by being the innocent dupe of the 
gentlemen of Change Alley, was 
first published in 1761. It rapidly 
ran through at least ten editions, and 
gives the most systematic and con- 
nected account of stock-jobbing in 
the eighteenth century. It describes 
the habitués of the place, regulating 
their purses by gazettes and private 
letters, as some do their diet and 
dress by barometers. It contains 
the first full descriptions of the 
bull and the bear—descriptions too 
often quoted at length to need 
repetition here. The bull, sulky 


and heavy, sitting in some corner 
in a gloomy melancholy posture ; 
the bear, with meagre, haggard 
looks, and a voracious fierceness 
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in his countenance, frightening all 
around him out of that property 
he wants to buy. In spite, how- 
ever, of the advice and the assist- 
ance of Mortimer, the struggle for 
independence waxed weaker ; or may 
we not, perhaps, say the principle 
of the division of labour became 
more developed? Before the close 
of the last century the broker had 
become in fact, that. which he is 
now recognised to be in theory— 
the necessary medium of communi- 
cation in all dealings in stocks and 
shares. 

We have said that, to the action 
of the Legislature itself is indirect- 
ly due the existence of the Stock 
Exchange, and it is time that we 
should make good our assertion. 

The year 1717 is, for many 
reasons, remarkable in the annals 
of English finance. It was in that 
year that the business of the Nation- 
al Debt was first undertaken by the 
Bank of England. In the following 
year the subscription for a Govern- 
ment loan was for the first time 
taken at the Bank. In 1717, in 
consequence of the disturbance 
in the relative value of metals, 
the guinea was reduced in value 
from 21s. 6d. to 21s., and from that 
time gold became practically what 
it has since become legally—the 
single monetary standard in Eng- 
land. In 1717 the rate of interest 
on the debts due from Government 
to the Bank and the South Sea 
Company was reduced from 6 to 5 
per cent; and in that year the first 
Act was passed for incorporating 
certain short annuities into the 
stock of the South Sea Company. 
It was, in fact, a time of compar- 
ative prosperity, such as we have 
spoken of before, when the capital 
seeking investment was in excess of 
the legitimate openings. The ces- 
sation of the war with France, the 
unopposed accession of the house 
of Hanover, the collapse of the 
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Jacobite rebellion, all tended in the 
same direction. The result was 
that the lessons of 1694 were for- 
gotten, and England plunged wildly 
into a career of speculation which 
will be a byword so long as Eng- 
lish history is written. 

It is not necessary to tell. at 
length how Law, the pupil of Pat- 
erson, the deviser of the Bank of 
England and the author of the Da- 
rien Expedition, started his scheme 
for the revival of the French Funds; 
how for a time the frenzy of the 
Mississippi Scheme carried captive 
all classes of society; and how the 
spirit of speculation passed over from 
France to England, and the scenes 
of the Rue Quinquempoix were re- 

roduced in the coffee-houses of 
Change Alley. 

At the end of 1719 the South 
Sea stock had stood at 126. In 
June 1720 the third subscription 
of five millions was offered at the 
price of £1000 per cent, payable in 
ten instalments, and £400 were in 
a few days paid for the first instal- 
ment. 

By the end of 1720 the collapse 
had come, and the cry for vengeance 
had arisen, Parliament met on the 
8th of December, and scarcely had 
it met when it passed a resolution 
that nothing can tend more to the 
establishment of public credit than 
preventing the infamous practice 
of stock-jobbing, The resolution 
slumbered for a while, but the 
spirit of hostility to stock-jobbing 
and stock-jobbers embodied in it 
found its exponent in Sir John 
Barnard, one of the members for 
the City of London. 

Of high and unblemished reputa- 
tion, and of commanding influence 
in commercial circles, Sir John Bar- 
nard was oue of those who believe 
implicitly in the power of legisla- 
tioa over men and manners, To 
him are due, in substance, the 
licensing powers of the Lord Cham- 
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berlain over the theatres of Lon- 
don, and to him was due the Act 
which, after being for more than a 
century a byword on the Stock 
Exchange, was finally repealed in 
1860. By that Act Sir Jobn 
sought to forbid, by penalties, all 
time-bargains, all re and putts, 
all making up and compounding of 
differences, all sales and purchases 
of stock, which were not to be car- 
ried out by bond fide transfer and 
delivery. If legislative provisions 
could have effected such an object,* 
Sir John Barnard’s Act could scarce- 
ly have failed; but the spirit of 
speculation is too strong for the 
trammels of legislation, and the 
stream, checked in its accustomed 
course, only finds for itself another 
and a wider channel, 

The immediate cause of Sir John 
Barnard’s Act seems to have been 
a Report of a Committee of the 
House of Commons upon certain 
companies which had been finauced 
in a way disastrous to all concerned 
in them. The report of the Com- 
mittees upon the Charitable Cor- 
poration of 1733 is as interesting 
reading in its way as the Report of 
the Committee upon Foreign Loans 
in 1875. In both, curiously enough, 
the name of Grant figures conspicu- 
ously, Sir Archibald Grant, a mem- 
ber of the House, had been con- 
cerned largely in the concerns of 
the York Building Company, which 
was reported on at the: same time, 
as also in mines in Scotland and 
Norway. The result was to cause 
Sir Archibald’s expulsion from the 
House, and to revive in all its bit- 
terness the feeling against stock- 
jobbing, which had smouldered since 

720. Sir John Barnard’s Bill was 
introduced and passed through the 
House of Commons, but was thrown 
out in the House of Lords, In the 


following year it waspassed through 
both Houses. 
It is curious to look back to the 
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debates and see how the same argu- 
ments now in vogue against stock- 
jobbing and the Stock Exchange 
found expression at that time. 
There was no real difference, said 
Lord Bathurst, between stock-job- 
bing and gaming. If there were, 
the difference was in favour of 
hazard - tables, cock- fighting, and 
other sorts of public gaming, inas- 
much as they were conducted in 
the open light of the world and not 
in the corners of Change Alley, 
and that in them gamesters stood 
amongst themselves on a fair and 
equal footing. The South Sea an- 
nuities, it was said, in which there 
was little or no gaming, had always 
borne a higher price than the South 
Sea stock, in proportion to the 
dividends made upon each; their 
price had always been more certain 
and invariable than that of any 
other funds; and no man, unless 
possessed of something of the spirit 
of gaming, would prefer the fluctu- 
ating chance of loss or gain to the 
certainty of being always able to 
realise his original investment. Nor 
were the arguments of the present 
day, on the other side, wanting at 
that time. The Bill, said Sir 
George Cresswell, instead of being 
called a Bill for preventing the 
scandalous practice of stock-jobbing, 
ought to be called a Bill for the 
destroying of public credit. Even 
the argument put forward by the 
Foreign Loans Committee in 1875 
finds its place in the speech of Lord 
Hervey, that if the Bill were passed, 
all transactions of such a nature 
would be carried on upon the Ex- 
change of Amsterdam, and the 
people of England would be de- 
prived of the profit to be derived 
from the trade. To this it was re- 


plied, that if all our gamesters, as 
well as the game, were transported 
thither, it would be no great loss to 
The Bill, however, was 


the nation. 


carried into law, much to the disap- 
ointment of the opponents of the 
Ministry, who, says Tindal, had 
hoped to find in the opposition of 
Walpole a fresh handle of attack 
against him whom Bolingbroke had 
termed the Ministerial jobber. 

The immediate effect of the Act, 
in the expectation of friends and 
foes alike, was to put an end utterly 
to the trade of stock-jobbing. In the 
words of a contemporary author, 
“the bubble burst, and the race- 
horses of Change Alley” (as time- 
bargains were then called) “ expired 
with the date of that Act.” So 


little, however, can the effect of — 


legislation be foreseen, that to the 
very measure designed for its de- 
struction the Stock Exchange of 
to-day owes its distinctive features. 

Any one who compares the Stock 
Exchange of London with the 
Bourses of the Continent (a sum- 
mary of whose customs is given in 
the evidence of Mr. Cohen before 
the Royal Commission) will | be 
struck with two points. All the 
Bourses of the Continent, with the 
partial exception of Vienna, are free 
of entry to the public. All the 
Bourses of the Continent are under 
the control, more or less direct, of 
the State, or of the municipality. 
In England the fact that nom ww 
bing was for more than a century a 
trade prohibited and proscribed by 
law, has left its impress on the restric- 
tions which were from time to time 
drawn tighter round the right of entry 
to the Stock Exchange, and which, 
spite of the alteration of the law, 
still survive in more than all their 
former rigour. In England much 
of the business carried on within its 
walls was in direct contravention 
of Act of Parliament,—how, then, 
could it ask the State or the muni- 
cipality to grant a sanction to its 
laws? Add to this the fact, that 
when the Stock Exchange was 
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wing into its position of an ex- 
clusive society, the usury laws were 
still in full force, and we have the 
third distinguishing characteristic 
of the London market. The Stock 
Exchange is a market for money as 
well as stocks. ‘ Abroad,” says Mr. 
Cohen, in his evidence before the 
Commission (3017), ‘“‘money is not 
dealt with at all; whereas. here, 
where you have a closed Stock Ex- 
change, it is a constant assistance 
to bankers and dealers in money of 
all kinds,” 

How far this intimate connection 
between banking and broking is to 
the benefit of bank shareholders, 
and how far the system of swollen 
deposits and pawned stocks may be 
mixed up with inflated credit and 
commercial rottenness, is a further 
question on which we should like 
to hear Mr. Cohen’s opinion. Be 
this as it may, however, the fact 
is of long standing, and the reason 
is not far to seek. The Stock Ex- 
change system of loans upon con- 
tinuation was in its origin a plan 
for evading the usury laws. Those 
laws, like Sir John Barnard’s Act, 
have been repealed, but the system 
which they produced bas survived, 
and has justified its survival by the 
law of natural selection. The pri- 
mary causes which made the Stock 
Exchange a closed market have 
ceased to operate, but its conveni- 
ence is such that not even a Royal 
Commission will go further than 
to express an opinion that if it 
were possible it would be desirable 
that the Stock Exchange should be 
open to the, public. 

It was, however, only by degrees 
that.the Stock Exchange became 
the absolutely closed market which 
we find it at present. For some 
time after the passing of Sir John 
Barnard’s Act, business continued 
to be carried on as before at Jona- 
than’s and the coffee-houses round 


it. The business of time-bargains, 
of bear sales, of putts, and refusals, 
had, however, to be carried on on 
honour. The broker who transact- 
ed such business had no legal claim 
upon his client; the client had no 
hold upon his broker. The con- 
tract was illegal. The broker, as 
well as the principal, was liable to 
penalties for carrying it out. No 
names of principals were mentioned, 
and no receipts given or taken, 
Hence, as may be imagined, came 
complaints on both sides. Princi- 
pals complained that brokers repu- 
diated or shifted bargains in favour 
of the “ Honse.” Brokers complained 
that after carrying out their bargains 
with their fellow-brokers they found 
themselves deserted by their clients. 

The natural consequence was to 
draw closer together the body of 
men habitually engaged in the busi- 
ness. They became, as they are 
now, principals to one another; and 
with the measures adopted for their 
mutual protection came the first 
germ of the club system, now fully 
developed. They were indeed in a 
dangerous position. Not only were 
they exposed to the risk of repudi- 
ation by their principals, but they 
were liable also to penalties under 
Sir John Barnard’s Act, and to occa- 
sional inroads from the City authori- 
ties for practising as brokers without 
licence. Under such circumstances 
grew up the rough-and-ready method 
of dealing with strangers which has 
survived to our own day. In 1762 
we find a record of a stranger thus 
summarily expelled, in the person 
of Mr. Isaac Renous, who brought 
an action for his expulsion against 
Mr. Ferres, the master of Jonathan’s 
Coffee-house. The cause was tried 
at Guildhall. Lord Chief-Justice 
Mansfield admitted evidence to 
prove that the house had been a 
market, tirce out of mind, for buy- 
ing and seiing Government securi- 
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ties; and directed the jury to bring 
in a verdict for the plaintiff, with 
one shilling damages. 

In the time of Lord Kenyon it 
is said more than 200 actions were 
brought against persons for penal- 
ties under Sir John Barnard’s Act; 
but all failed, owing to the refusal 
of the brokers first called to give 
any evidence. 

The risks to which they were ex- 
posed seem to have led them to 
gather together into premises more 
directly under their own control. 
At some time between the publica- 
tion of the 1st edition of Mortimer’s 
book in 1761 and the 9th edition 
in 1782, the brokers, he says, hav- 
ing built a room by subscription 
opposite the bank, and called it the 
Stock Exchange, now assemble there 
to transact their business. This, 
which is known to the members of 
the present House as the Old Stock 
Exchange in Threadneedle Street, 
remained their place of meeting 
until the beginning of this century. 
It appears to have been in Sweet- 
ings’ Rents or Alley, at the back of 
the old Royal Exchange, not far 
from where Lemanns, the, biscuit- 
shop, now stands, 

But little is known of the rules 
and constitution of this House. Its 
minutes, if there were any, anterior 
to 1798, have perished, Those which 
remain are little more than the last 
will and testament of a dying in- 
stitution, providing for a successor 
and for the due appointment of ex- 
ecutors and administrators, Some- 
thing, however, may be gleaned 
from them, and from the evidence 
given before a Committee of the 
House of Commons in 1810, It 
was, in theory at least, an open 
market. Any person might enter 
as freely as into any other coffee- 
house; but half-way up was a bar, 
breast-high, at which 6d. had to be 
paid by every one transacting busi- 


ness. That it was frequented prin- 
cipally by persons habitually en- 
gaged in business is clear; but 
whether or not exclusively so, is 
a point on which the evidence of 
1810 is somewhat conflicting. In 
1810 the New Stock Exchange had 
been built, and the market had 
been closed. A Bill was introduced 
into Parliament for erecting and 
incorporating a new open Stock 
Exchange. Amongst the witnesses 
ealled in support of the Bill were 
several old gentlemen who referred 
lovingly to the good old days when 
they could go to Jonathan’s or the 
old House, and offer their stock 
openly for what it would fetch. 

According to other witnesses, 
principals might come as far as 
the bar, but the space within was 
reserved for brokers, and interlopers 
attracted more notice than they 
eared for. According to one wit- 
ness, the manners of that day were 
not very different from those which 
rumour says mark the Stock Ex- 
change of to-day, and such as were 
certainly in full force at no very 
distant date. The intruder, says 
one witness, soon found his hat 
pulled over his eyes, his’ pockets 
filled with crackers, and himself 
hustled ont without ceremony. 
Whether any of our readers have 
been venturesome enough to tempt 
the Stock Exchange of to-day 
we do not know, but rumour says 
they might fare somewhat thé 
same. 

During the last few years of the 
old House, it seems to have been 
managed by a committee, and many 
of the existing rules and regulations 
date at any rate in substance from 
that time. “Lame ducks” were 
posted on the black board, “as 
not deserving the future confidence 
of this House,” defaulters’ estates 
were wound up by the committee, 
and they themselves, if it appeared 
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that they had acted in every respect 
as honest men, were received again 
“ with that tenderness and humanity 
every upfortunate man deserves.” 
Some may think that “ tenderness 
and humanity” have of late been 
carried somewhat too far by the 
authorities when they find from the 
Report of the Commission that out 
of 105 defaulters readmitted during 
the last ten years, the conduct of 93 
has been avowedly marked by in- 
discretion and the absence of reason- 
able caution. 

There is no single period of ex- 
citement connected with the House 
in Threadneedle Street comparable 
to the South Sea Bubble or the 
crisis of 1825; but the period of 
its existence was almost one pro- 
longed financial struggle. The War 
of American Independence and the 
Treaty of ‘Versailles had left Eng- 
land exhausted and dismembered. 
The funds in 1782 had fallen as 
low as 53. Searcely had the saga- 
city and prudence of the younger 
Pitt restored in some degree the 
credit of the nation when the war 
of the French Revolution once more 
strained its resources to the utmost, 
Loan followed loan, and the debt 
increased by leaps and bounds. 
Lotteries tempted subscribers to 
their ruin, and spread the spirit of 
gambling through all classes. At 
such a time the Stock Exchange 
reaped golden harvests. There 
was no need of companies to at- 
tract the unwary when Govern- 
ment itself was ready to scrape to- 
gether all the savings of the coun- 
try. Bargains in the scrip of each 
new loan partly or fully paid, bar- 
gains to take or deliver lottery-tick- 
ets at the drawing, gave ample scope 
for the jobbers of the day. They 
were reviled by their contemporar- 
ies as usurers and extortioners— 
men who fattened on the distress 
of the nation, and made profits ont 
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of the embarrassments of the Gov- 
ernment; but still the fact remains. 
The money which was required was 
found for the service of the State, 
and the credit of the country in its 
darkest hour was the hope of its 
allies, and the despair of its ene- 
mies. One instance alone must 
suffice. The Loyalty Loan of 1796 
was an answer flung in the face of 
the French Directory when it be- 
lieved the resources of England to 
be wellnigh exhausted. The whole 
sum of eighteen millions was sub- 
scribed in four days in the space 
of fifteen honrs and twenty minutes. 
The Bank of England in its corpor- 
ate capacity subscribed one million, 
and each of the directors £400,000. 
No one can believe that each of the 
directors had £400,000 to pay down, 
or that they intended to hold the 
stock for which they had subscribed. 
The loan is merely the most strik- 
ing instance of the confidence of 
the moneyed classes, and the way 
in which the market was prepared 
to take the vast quantities of stock 
thrown upon it. 

With the end of the century 
eame the last change in the posi- 
tion of the Stock Exchange, and 
the birth of the society in its 
present shape. The last year or 
two of the century had seen the in- 
stitution of a pérmanent Committee 
at the old House, and an attempt 
to control by its authority the tur- 
bulent democracy which frequented 
it. The measures seem to have 
been only partially successful, On 
the 12th of January, 1801, was held 
a meeting of proprietors, at which 
it was determined to convert the 
Stock Exchange coffee-house into a 
subscription-room, The meeting is 
remarkable for the name of its chair- 
man. It was presided over by Ben- 
jamin D’Israeli, the bearer of a 
name which his grandson has made 
famous in history. The resolution 
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was passed. On the 27th of Feb- 
ruary the Stock Exchange was closed 
to the public, and the Committee 
proceeded to elect by ballot the 
privileged members of the new so- 
ciety. Almost immediately after- 
wards steps were taken to procure 
more convenient quarters; and on 
the 18th of May, with due pomp 
and ceremony, was laid the first 
stone of the new Stock Exchange 
in a “centrical” situation in Capel 
Court. 

It was not until March in the 
next year that the new Stock Ex- 
change was ready for the accommo- 
dation of its members. The Com- 
mittee met in the meanwhile at the 
Antwerp ard other taverns, aud 
there, in the month of February, 
the accounts of the old House were 
finally made up, and the books and 
papers handed over to the new pro- 
prietors, In March 1802 the first 


meeting was held in the new build- . 


ings, and the first resolution passed 
by the Committee. The rules of 
the new society were not formally 
put into shape, and published for 
the use of its members, until 1812; 
but many of the rules and regula- 
tions then passed were based on 
previous resolutions of the Commit- 
tee. Some of these resolutions ap- 
pear to show a laudable desire on 
the part of the Committee to check 
the uncontrolled spirit of gambling, 
which then, as now, brought dis- 
credit upon the institution. With 
regard to options forbidden under 
penalties by Sir John Barnard’s 
Act, the Committee declare as fol- 
lows :— 


‘* Bargains for putts and calls being 
not only illegal, but highly injurious 
to the interests of this House, the Com- 
mittee do unanimously resolve that in 
all future failure of members, no bar- 
gain by which a higher price of stock 
shall be agreed upon to be paid for the 
option of putting stock at a lower price, 
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or for the sale of stock at a lower price 
for the option of calling for any stock 
at a higher price, or money given or 
agreed to be given for either putt or 
call of stock, shall be admitted either 
directly or indirectly as claim against 
any defaulter.” 


The attempt was laudable, but it 
broke down; and although a simi- 
lar regulation appears in the pub- 
lished rules of 1812, it finds no 
place in the present code of the 
Stock Exchange. On the other 
hand, it is a curious fact that, 
whilst such bargains were illegal by 
statute, and were discountenanced 
by the Committee of the Stock Ex- 
change, they were of constant oc- 
currence. At the present time, if 
we may trust the evidence given 
before the Royal Commission, they 
have very much gone out of fashion, 
(Evid. 827.) 

One change of considerable im- 
portance seems to have resulted 
from the establishment of the new 
Stock Exchange. In the old House, 
any one who chose might frequent 
the rooms. Membership was a 
matter of custom, not of election, 
and no person was debarred from 
entrance by reason of his trade or 
profession, The frequenters of the 
old Stock Exchange are spoken of 
contemptuously by Mortimer as “ the 
medley of barbers, bakers, butchers, 
shoemakers, plaisterers, and taylors 
which the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness has transformed into stock- 
brokers,” A cobbler, it is said, 
who left his stall to go upon 
the Stock Exchange, realised near 
£60,000. A carpenter who found 
the work of the plane and chisel 
too hard turned jobber, and boasted 
of being worth £300,000; whilst a 
certain notorious boat-builder is said 
to have realised more than the two 
together. In the new House, this 
was changed. Those who had been 
habitual frequenters of the old 
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House were admitted to the new, 
and in 1810 some forty persons in 
trade, including coal-merchants and 
brewers, were members of the Stock 
Exchange. For new members, how- 
ever, the rule was strict, that no 
person engaged in other business 
should be admitted to the society, 
This rule was extended even to per- 
sons whose wives were engaged in 
business, and is still to be found in 
the regulations of the Stock Ex- 
change. In its origin it was de- 

signed to avoid any conflict between 
the jurisdiction of the Committee and 
the Court of Bankruptcy in the case 
of defaulters. Its success in this 
respect may be estimated by the 
fact that, down to the year 1876, 
there was only one case to be found 
in the reports of any direct conflict 
between the two. In 1856 a claim 
was made on behalf of the legal re- 
presentatives of a bankrupt against 
the official assignee of the Stock Ex- 
change, but it was held that the 
whole transaction being illegal un- 
der Sir John Barnard’s Act, the 
payment to the assignee had been 
voluntary, and could not be re- 
covered by the bankrupt’s, estate. 
In 1876, on the contrary, it was de- 
termined that bankruptcy annulled 
the arrangement in the Stock Ex- 
change, and that the assignee might 
be called upon to refund the money 
which he had received. 

The rule of exclusion, like many 
others, has thus outlived the rea- 
son for its existence. The law 
of bankruptcy now applies to all 
transactions on the Stock Ex- 
change and outside alike, and 
the conflict of jurisdiction which 
it was intended to prevent may 
arise any day at the suit of 
a butcher or a baker. Trade 
debts are no longer the only sub- 
jects of bankruptcy, and without 
trading, members of the Stock 
Exchange may easily incur liabili- 
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ties outside the House larger than 
can be liquidated by the rough-and- 
ready process indicated by Mr. Un- 
derhill and Mr, Tomkins, Under 
such circumstances it might be a 
question for the Committee whether 
they should not relax the rule, bred 
of suspicion and illegality, and ad- 
mit within their walls all who are 
ready to accept their terms, regard- 
less of what other business engage- 
ments they may have, 

There is no doubt indeed, that the 
real feeling against the Stock Ex- 
change has its root in the idea that 
it is a combination of privileged 
persons working in the interest of 
one another, and against the general 
public. The idea is not a new one. 
“ The House are all bulls for the 
rescounter,” says one pamphleteer 
of the eighteenth century. To do 
him justice, the charge was the re- 
verse of that which is usual. In 
most cases, from the days of Boyd 
and Goldsmidt down to the days of 
the Agra and Masterman, the Stock 
Exchange bear has been regarded 
as the root of all evil. He bangs 
down the market, he depresses 
public credit, he defrauds the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he 
ruins the bond fide stockholder. 
The meaning of all this is, that there 
is generally more outside specula- 
tion open for the rise than for the 
fall, and that whereas contango is 
a common occurrence on the Stock 
Exchange, backwardation is, com- 
paratively speaking, rare. The 
constant payment of contango 
presses on the weak speculator, and 
as account after account comes 
round he is forced to give in. The 
moral is the same as is to be drawn 
in all other walks of life. The 
amateur cannot expect to compete 
with the professional. If he can 
devote as much time to speculation 
as ag pu cricketers devote to 
cricket, he ceases to be an amateur, 
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In that case let him go upon the 
Stock Exchange, and let the Stock 
Exchange, if necessary, relax its 
rules sufficiently to admit him. 
The mere opening of the Stock Ex- 
change would do little to assist him, 
unless he were prepared to devote 
his whole time and energies to the 
business, 

The idea that the House is all 
on one side and the public on the 
other, though less true in the 
present day, when the House num- 
bers more than 2000 members, 
than it was in the days when the 
House numbered 400, has still some 
truth in it. In old days it was the 
House against the public; in these 
days it is an interest in the House, 
which may coincide more or less 
with an interest outside the Honse, 
against the general public. In a 
pamphlet written in 1816 we find 
the old idea set out. It isnotorious, 
says the author, that a jobber was 
never known to waddle since the 
Stock Exchange was formed; and 
though he qualifies this remark by 
saying that it applies only to real, 
true jobbers, not to those who were 
half-and-half brokers, the inference 
is obvious. In the figures furnished 
to the Royal Commission, the num- 
ber of jobbers declared defaulters 
in the last ten years was 104; that 
of brokers, 161. Of these the largest 
in amount was a jobber who failed 
in 1872 for £82,105, and was re- 
admitted into the 3d class in 1876 
on payment of Ils. 93d. in the 

ound. 

The real truth to be recognised by 
the outside public is that “they are 
always operating with the turn of 
the market against them. The turn 


may be small compared with that 
which exists in other markets, but it 
is constant, and in the long-run it 
tells against the outside speculator. 
Syndicates there may be outside the 
Stock Exchange as well as in; and 


in small stocks, as Houghton long 
ago remarked, ’tis easy for a small 
number of men in confederacy to 
raise or lower prices. To the indi- 
vidual who has neither the tum 
of the market in his favour, nora 
syndicate to back him, speculation 


must, sooner or later, mean ruin, 


and disgrace. The causes which he 
trusts will bring him fortune fail 
him at the crisis. The event hap- 
pens for which he has been waiting, 
and he finds it has been discounted 
long before by other operators. The 
state of the market—the balance of 
the account of which he knows but 
little, and that from hearsay only— 
defies his calculations, and the ex- 
pected gain turns out a loss, In 
the long- run the main causes which 
affect. all prices will assert their 
sway in Stock Exchange securities 
as well as other things ; but, mean- 
while, the speculator in the House 
perceives the earliest sy mptoms of 
the change. To him change is the 
breath of life; stagnation is death. 
The rise and fall of markets is his 
trade, and one perpetual flux his 
philosophic creed. He watches 
every variation with a practised 
eye, and whilst following the main 
current of events, he can baffle and 
bewilder his opponent by availing 
himself of all the eddies of the 
stream. If the outside speculator 
have equal time and energy to de- 
vote to the game, well; if not, let 
him eschew speculation, or at least, 
if he must tempt Providence in the 
unequal match, let him cease to rail 
at Fortune when she comes to him 
in the shape of the inevitable. To 
the isolated gambler, who must 
realise without “delay, the system of 
the Stock Exchange seems always 
to snatch from him the prize within 
his grasp by unexpected fluctua- 
tions; to the investor who can bide 
his time, the system tends to keep 
these fluctuations within compara- 
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tively narrow limits. The bull of 
to-day must become the bear of 
to-morrow, and every speculative 
sale or purchase must ultimately be 
balanced by a corresponding opera- 
tion. When real causes operate, 
and a genuine panic takes effect, it 
roves fatal alike to country bank- 
ers and to Stock Exchange jobbers, 
as is proved by the disastrous list 
of fifty-five failures in 1870, mostly 
owing to the French and German 
war. 

The whole question of a close as 
against an open market was dis- 
cussed before a Committee of the 
House of Commons in. 1810 on a 
private Bill for the erection of a 
new open Stock Exchange, and the 
incorporation of its members. All 
the arguments which have been 
brought forward of late were urged 
on that occasion, The secrecy of 
the proceedings, the belief that 
prices charged by brokers to their 
clients did not correspond with the 
prices within the House, the com- 
plaint that brokers acted in a 
double capacity as both agents 
and principals, that the names of 
defaulters were not made public, 
and that their estates were divided 
within the House in fraud of their 
creditors outside, were all set 
forth. Witnesses were examined 
and cross-examined, and as much 
difficulty was found in extracting 
an explanation of the term “ double 
bargain” in 1810 as in getting at 
the meaning of the term “ pocket 
order” in 1875. In the end, how- 
ever, the Bill was dismissed, and 
the Steck Exchange confirmed in 
its exclusive position, That posi- 
tion it still occupies. In some re- 
spects, indeed, it is even more ex- 
clusive, for the rotunda of the 
Bank of England was closed as a 
stock market about 1837. Since 
that time there have been several 
attempts to form a new and open 





market, the last we saw advertised 
only a few weeks ago as the “Co- 
operative Stock Exchange, Limited.” 
Members of the House point to 
the failure of such schemes to show 
that, in spite of suspicion and com- 
plaint, people who have wares to 
buy or sell still come to the old 
shop to do their business. 

One point in favour of a closed 
market, suggested rather than urged 
in 1810, has, in the interval, grown 
into a consideration of importance, 
In 1797 a Stock receipt had been 
picked up, appropriated, and the 
money wrongfully obtained in the 
old Stock Exchange—and the fact 
was used as an argument against 
indiscriminate admission, Since 
then, the value of property to 
bearer, transferred from hand to 
hand, and lying about the Stock 
Exchange on settling days, has in- 
creased a thousand-fold. The argu- 
ment against free admission, such as 
it is, is proportionately strength- 
ened. Whether the difficulty is 
insuperable is another question. 
The Bankers’ Clearing - house and 
the Stock Exchange Clearing-house 
itself show what can be done to 
diminish the number of transfers; 
and free admission to a market does 
not necessarily mean admission to 
all parts. _The question of a close 
or open market is a large one, and 
we should have been glad to have 
seen it discussed at greater length 
in the Report of the Commission. 
On the one hand is the ease and 
facility in the transaction of busi- 
ness which arise from all persons 
directly concerned in it being mem- 
bers of the same association, and 
subject to the same rules. On the 
other hand is the inevitable sus- 
picion and dissatisfaction which ex- 
ist, and always will exist, on the 
part of the public, that their in- 
terests are not properly secured. 

A minor point to which the Com- 
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missioners refer is the “ marking” 


of business done. At present, as 
our readers are aware, the Stock 
Exchange official list contains two 
eclumns: one with the nominal 
quotations, at which business is 
supposed to close at three o’clock ; 
the other, the list of “ mark- 
ings,” in which the prices of 
all bargains actually done are sup- 
posed to appear, for the informa- 
tion of the outside world. We 
quite agree with the Commis- 
sioners that no pains should be 
spared to make the list of “ mark- 
ings” as complete and faithful a 
record as possible. We would even 
have gone further. We would have 
given any principal a legal right to 
repudiate any bargain done at a 
price which did not appear in the 
official list. It is the duty of the 
broker to mark his bargains, and 
it should be his interest likewise. 
We are of course aware that bar- 
gains may be done before or after 
official hours, when no markings 
can be made; and that bargains in 
small bonds are difficult to mark, 
becanse they are in the nature of 
special bargains. The answer to 
all this is obvious. If the broker 
deals for his client out of official 
hours, and gets a better price, the 
client is not likely to object: if he 
gets a worse price, he had no right 
to deal without special authority. 
With regard to small bonds, the 
snggestion made by Mr. Ingall (5097) 
that there should be a_ separate 
marking for amounts under £500 
seems unobjectionable. In any regu- 
lations to be made upon the subject, 
it is to be remembered that they 
may be always varied by special 
agreements, and in certain cases 
always would be. There may be 
occasions on which secrecy as to 
prices may be imperatively neces- 
sary in the interests of large oper- 
ators, and it may be worth their 


while to pay a higher price than the 
official quotation without demur, 
They, however, are not the persons 
to be considered, They may be 
left to take care of themselves, 
They and their brokers understand 
each other, and neither party stands 
in need of protection, The persous 
who require protection are the class 
of small investors generally; and 
in such cases it should no longer 
be within the power of dishonest 
brokers to manipulate prices at 
their will, or to charge their clients 
for bargains which they dare not 
mark on the official list. The in- 
terest of the bond fide investor is 
the pivot round which the system 
of the Stock Exchange works; and 
it can only be because his interest 
is indirectly furthered by the ebb 
and flow of speculation that that 
which is not altogether unjustly 
termed a gigantic gambling mart 
is recognised and approved of in 
the heart of London. Anything, 
therefore, which tends to secure to 
him the justice to which he is 
entitled, is a measure no less in the 
interests of the Stock Exchange 
than of the public. 

Not a little capital was made in 
1810 out of the conduct of the 
Stock Exchange in 1803. In that 
year one of the most celebrated 
hoaxes in its history had been per- 
petrated. Hoaxes have been com- 
mon since the days when stock- 
jobbing began, and the news so 
often noised abroad from interested 
motives that Queen Anne was dead 
has passed into a proverb. The 
hoaxes, however, of 1803 and 1814 
claim special mention. On the 5th 
of May, 1803, a letter purporting 
to be from Lord Hawkesbury, the 
Foreign Secretary, to the Lord 
Mayor, was posted on the Mansion 
House, announcing that negotiations 
between England and the French 
Republic had been brought to an 
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amicable conclusion. The funds 
rose instantly, and large purchases 
and sales were effected for outside 
accounts, The letter had arrived 
atten o’clock. At one o’clock came 
news from the Treasury that it was 
aforgery. The funds at once fell 
seven percent. One member of 
the House, bolder than the rest, pro- 
posed a general repudiation of bar- 
gains, and the proposal was carried 
by acclamation. Sir John Barnard’s 
Act was then in force, bargains 
were all on honour, and the House, 
free from all legal interference, 
wiped off at once the liabilities in 
which they were involved. The 
public in vain remonstrated. They 
were powerless at the time, but the 
conduct of the House was thrown 
in its teeth for many years sub- 
sequently, and it was remarked with 
bitterness that when all other bar- 
gains were cancelled, the purchases 
made by the Government broker at 
the highest prices of the day were 
rigorously enforced, ‘The hoax of 
1814, announcing the death of 
Bonaparte, is almost too well known 
to need repetition. The deep-laid 
scheme in which Berenger and Lord 
Cochrane were implicated, has been 
lately again brought back to pro- 
minence, as a legal precedent in the 
somewhat similar prosecution in 
the case of the Eupion Gas Com- 
pany, and as an historical question 
with reference to the claims of Lord 
Dundonald. In this case, as in 
1803, men complained that whereas 
hoaxes by which the public were 
“dusted” in favour of the House 
passed by unnoticed, hoaxes directed 
against the interest of the House 
were made the subject of special 
proceedings. It was broadly in- 
sinuated that all the influences of a 
Tory Government were brought to 
bear against the friend of Cobbett 
and the Whig member for West- 
minster, and that a new offence had 





been created to gratify the gentle- 
men of the Stock Exchange. Cer- 
tainly, if it be a criminal offence to 
conspire together to raise or lower 
the price of the public funds, it is 
an offence which must often have 
been committed, though never per- 
haps with such circumstantiality 
and success as by De Berenger and 
his associates. 

If war brought its profits to the 
Stock Exchange, it brought its risks 
no less; and, in passing, it is cu- 
rious to note a fact which brings 
home to us the danger of invasion 
which hung over our shores, On 
the 16th April 1804, a special meet- 
ing of the Committee was summoned 
to discuss the measures to be taken 
in the event of the Bank of Eng- 
land being closed “when the inva- 
sion takes place.” So close did the 
peril seem at that time. The day 
however came, and the subject was 
dismissed as premature. 

Peace brought to the Stock Ex- 
change a cessation of those annual 
loans which bad found employment 
for its members; but with the fall 
of Napoleon came the first loan to 
the French negotiated in London 
—the precursor of the first era of 
foreign loans. Whether Sir Robert 
Walpole did well or ill in forbid- 
ding loans to Foreign States, and 
whether such loans have or have 
not been profitable, upon the whole, 
to the English nation, is a question 
upon which we are not prepared to 
enter. It is a question on which, 
to judge from the evidence before 
the Royal Commission, Mr, Cohen 
and Mr. Medley appear to hold very 
different views. Looked at purely 
from the political, and not from the 
economical, point of view, it would 
be curious to know how much of 
the burning indignation of the last 
two years against Bulgarian atroci- 
ties was due to Turkish default, and 
how much of the philanthropic 
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faith in Russian promises proceeded 
from the trembling holders of Rus- 
sian bonds. 

Be this as it may, the year 1822 
witnessed the commencement of a 
speculation which culminated in a 
crisis such as had not been known 
since the South Sea Bubble. By 
1824 foreign loans to the nominal 
amount of more than 34 millions 
had been issued in this country, In 
1825 began the inevitable collapse. 
Chili and Brazil led the way with 
failures more or less redeemed in 
later years. Peru the penniless 
and Paraguay are to be found side 
by side as in the records of 1875. 
Poyais, an independent state of 
Honduras, borrowed £200,000, on 
the personal security of Gregor 
MacGregor, the cacique of the 
country, and proved a worthy pre- 
cursor of its present representative 
by failing to provide the interest on 
a single coupon. Its scrip, adorned 
with all the high-flown titles of 
its author, long served the turn of 
petty jobbers, and may even now 
occasionally be found preserved as 
a curiosity of the time. Along 
with these ventures from the New 
World just starting into existence, 
came appeals from countries having 
a claim upon the patriotic or the 
sentimental interest of the English 
nation. Spain and Portugal con- 
tracted obligations for which they 
are wholly or partially in default 
at this day. Greece drew from 
the pockets of sympathising bond- 
holders the loans for two million 
pounds, the interest on which has 
been suspended now for fifty years. 

The speculation of the period 
seems to bave been insatiable. The 
political fate of nations hung in the 
balance of the stock markets. The 
operations, of Mr. Rothschild and 
the London financiers, it is said, 
created an excitement scarcely iv- 
ferior to the march of armies, The 








troops themselves, as Sydney Smith 
wittily remarked, advanced to the 
ery of “scrip and omnium,” “ reduc- 
ed and 3 per cents.” Following in 
the wake of foreign loans and po- 
litico- financial speculations came 
the more usual devices of the in- 
genious promoter. Foreign mines 
with a nominal capital of more 
than 24 millions, more than 600 
industrial companies calculated at 
nearly 400 millions, stimulated the 
appetites of the small investor, As 
on all such occasions, charity and 
self-help, profit and philanthropy, 
went hand in hand. The same 
touching sympathy with the poor 
which produced the Charitable 
Corporation of 1733, produced the 
Equitable Loan Company of 1825, 
and has since been the fruitful 
parent of more doubtful children 
in the shape of companies for 
workmen’s dwellings, and other 
philanthropic objects. Designed to 
relieve the industrious poor from 
the usurious exactions of the pawn- 
broker, and at the same time pro- 
mising to its shareholders a divi- 
dend of 40 per cent, the Equitable 
Loan Company was one merely of 
the many schemes by which the 
unwary were lured to their destruc- 
tion. Nor was the speculation con- 
fined to the Stock Exchange and 
its surroundings. Gambling in pro- 
duce was another sign of the same 
spirit, The markets were glutted, 
the warehouses filled, speculative 
purchases were made as if prices 
must be always on the rise, and 
by the end of 1825 the ruin and 
consternation were widespread. As 
usual, upon the Stock Exchange 
was concentrated the wrath of those 
who had speculated and lost. 

As may be supposed, the build- 
ing in Capel Court proved too small 
for all the transactions of the day. 
As bargains in 1720 were made 
and unmade in all the courts and 
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passages of Change Alley, so in 
1825 there appears to have existed 
outside the recognised House an 
open market, somewhat like the 
Petite Bourse of Paris, In this 
new Stock Exchange, says a pam- 
pblet of the day, all might come 
and go, and no inconvenient ques- 
tions were asked. It was the resort 
of those who had failed to obtain 
admission to the House,’ or had 
“waddled ” after admission. Prices 
were regulated by the dealings in 
Capel Court, and settling days were 
instituted. Unfortunately, when 
prices went against the habitués of 
the place, aud there were heavy 
differences to settle, the number of 
those who appeared was limited, 
and consisted of those who had to 
receive and not to pay. 

A third market open and offi- 
cially recognised for the British 
funds existed at the same time, 
and had long existed in the ro- 
tunda of the Bank of England, 
specially set apart by the directors 
for that purpose. “Botany Bay,” 
as it was styled contemptuously 
by members of the House, repro- 
duced, on a smaller scale, the same 
features; and whilst my Lord 
speculated in his thousands in 
Capel Court, mv Lord’s footman 
turned bear of £50 in the rotunda. 

The distinctive feature of the 
time, however, was the institution 
of a Foreign Stock Exchange for 
dealers in the new securities intro- 
duced in 1822. Hitherto the 
dealers in foreign funds, such as 
they were, had remained on their 
walk in "Change; now they assem- 
bled together in a building adjoin- 
ing the Stock Exchange in Capel 
Court. The new society had its 
rules and its committee analogous 
to, but independent of, the earlier 
body, and the two existed side by 
side till amalgamated in 1835. By 
decisions of the courts of law it 


was held that dealings in these 
foreign funds were not affected by 
Sir John Barnard’s Act, and the 
distinction thus created was the 
first step towards a repeal of that 
Act, 

Since the year 1825 panics have 
recurred with startling regularity at 
almost fixed intervals, corresponding 
according to one ingenious theory 
with the period of recurring sun- 
spots. Whether it be the influence 
of the sun on Eastern harvests, or 
whether it be the natural forgetful- 
ness of a comparatively new gener- 
ation, certain it is that every ten 
years or so results generically the 
same reproduce themselves after a 
like fashion. In 1835, in 1846, in 
1857, in 1866, and in the prolonged 
crisis which has gone on since 1875, 
events have followed much the same 
course. 

In 1836 the default of Portugal 
and other countries caused a series 
of failures on the Stock Exchange 
which, as it was said, made its 
members change their carriages for 
wheel-barrows. The default of 
foreign states was followed by a 
bankers’ panic, aggravated by a 
corresponding tightness in America, 
which caused the suspension of no 
less than 250 houses in New York, 
and an almost universal suspension 
of cash payments, In 1846 the 
Legislature sanctioned the raising of 
110 millions of capital for railways, 
and the enormous increase of fixed 
at the expense of floating capital, 
led to its natural results, Calls 
were made which could not be 
met. Railway scrip, which had 
been sought for as gold, became a 
drag in the market, and the fate of 
Hudson the railway king forms a 
parallel to events of our own day. 
The panic of 1857 was mainly a 
bankers’ panic, but it was followed 
by a Stock Exchange panic in 1859, 
which proved fatal to no less than 
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seventy members in the month of 
May alone. The events of 1866 
are fresh in the memory of men ; 
and so far as the Stock Exchange is 
concerned, they are remarkable prin- 
cipally for having resulted in what 
is known as Leeman’s Act. This 
Act, which was designed to prevent 
bear sales of bank shares, by declar- 
ing contracts void which did not 
give the number of shares offered 
for sale, enjoys the singular advan- 
tage of being the object of attack 
from two opposite sides. On the 
Stock Exchange it has been de- 
clared on high authority * to be in- 
operative and impracticable. In 
other quarters it has been declared 
to have given undue protection to 
bank shares, and to have been 
responsible for some of the extraor- 
dinary phenomena lately witnessed 
of banks wholly insolvent being 
quoted in the official list at 100- 
150 premium, On the other hand, 
there have not been wanting those 
who have maintained that the pos- 
sibility of the Act being put in 
force against interested sellers has 
tended of late to prevent bear 
sales where rumours of difficulties 
have been in the wind, and has 
thus averted the beginning of a 
run which might have led to a 
fatal end. Be this as it may, Lee- 
man’s Act is the legacy of legisla- 
tion left to the Stock Exchange by 
the last panic, and its success has 
not been so assured as to encourage 
fresh attempts in the present in- 
stance, 

The present instance is no excep- 
tion to the general rule. 

The feeling against the Stock 
Exchange which culminated in the 
late Commission, was the ordinary 
feeling against the mystery of a 
close market, brought to a point 


by the sudden failure of many 
schemes brought out with great 
apparent profit to the stock-jobbers 
and certain loss to the subscribers, 

Upon the general question of 
a close or open market we have 
said our say. The Commissioners, 
as we have pointed out, have 
come to no definite conclusion, 
and have made vo definite sugges- 
tion. Upon the special circumstan- 
ces, the gravamen of the charge has 
been the hall-marking, as it has 
been termed, of certain goods by the 
Stock Exchange. The Stock Ex- 
change grants settlement and quo- 
tation to certain schemes, It is 
known to have refused the so-called 
privilege to others. The favoured 
schemes involve the shareholders 
and bondholders in ruin. Then 
comes the complaint. The Stock 
Exchange sells bad goods instead of 
sound; its hall-marking is no guar- 
antee for quality. The complaint 
is founded on a misconception. 
The business of the Stock Ex- 
change is like any other business, 
Men who belong to a profession 
must live by their profession. The 
greater the number of stocks, and 
the more frequent the fluctuations, 
the greater the number of commis- 
sions and turns find their way 
into the pockets of the House. 
All schemes, good, bad, and indif- 
ferent alike, find welcome there 
in busy times. Everything which 
brings grist to the mill is acceptable 
to its members. The ordeal of set- 
tlement and quotation is in truth 
no ordeal at all so far as it implies 
any guaravtee of stability to the 
public. The inquiries before the 
Foreign Loans Committee and the 
Royal Commission have at least set 
this question at rest. The rales of 
the Stock Exchange are directed 





* See Mr. Cohen’s evidence, Foreign Loans Committee (5214) ; Mr. Price’s evi- 
dence, Royal Commission (1725). 
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simply and solely to securing to their 
own members a free market among 
themselves, free from “rigs” and 
“cornerings.” Incidentally they 
may coincide in some points with 
suggestions often made and somes 
times embodied in Acts of Par- 
liament for the protection of the 
public, and incidentally they may 
have afforded to the public some 
protection in certain cases, Prim- 
arily, however, they have been for 
the protection of members of the 
House in their dealings with one 
another. This was tolerably clear 
from the Report of 1875—it is 
made perfectly clear by the Report 
and evidence of the Royal Commis- 
sion. There has been no instance 
of the absolute refusal of a special 
settlement in thé case of a loan, 
says Mr. Levien (App. p. 368), And 
why so? Surely not because there 
have been no rotten loans issued by 
dishonest Governments? No: but 
because, says Mr. Cohen, speaking 
as an expert on the question of 
loans, such manceuvres as cornerings 
occur chiefly with the concocters 
of unprincipled companies (Evid. 
3209). In other words, we take it, 
the amount of a loan is sufficient 
to insure safe dealing to the jobbers, 


even if, as in the case of Paraguay, 


£1,400,000 out of a _ nominal 
£2,000,000 has been bought back 
before settlement with the money 
of the State (Evid. 3216), 

Again, with regard to companies, 
out of the six cases specially report- 
ed on by the Commission, one only 
failed to obtain a settlement, the 
Australian and Eastern Steam Na- 
vigation Co., which, to judge from 
the evidence, was not the least bond 


fide of the six. The explanation is 


given in the Report. In the Aus- 
tralian Steam case, whether the 
Company were a bond fide scheme 
or not, the jobbers were at the 
mercy of certain persons who had 








bought largely before allotment. 
We, the directors, says Mr. Tyndall 
Bright, refused to buy a settlement 
by surrendering our shares (Evid. 
5964); that is, we refused to give 
up our power of cornering the 
bears. Settlement was refused in 
accordance with the rules of the 
Stock Exchange, On the other hand, 
in the Peruvian Railways Company, 
which, to judge from the evidence, 
had no sound point about it, “a 
threat of opposition was actually 
withdrawn by means of satisfying 
some of the dealers, and the set- 
tlement granted in consequence” 
(Rep. p. 17). In the case of the 
still more notorious Marseilles Land 
Company, settlement and quotation 
were granted without discussion, 
We mention these cases, not for the 
purpose of bringing odium upon 
the Stock Exchange, but of bring- 
ing home to the public the fact that 
the rules are designed for the pro- 
tection of members against unfair 
combinations, and not for the pro- 
tection of the public against un- 
sound schemes. We have referred 
to them at greater Jength because 
the question of settlement and 
quotation is closely mixed up 
with the question of dealing be- 
fore allotment, and the two to- 
gether are mainly responsible for 
the special evils which led to the 
appointment of the Commission. 
The buying and selling of shares 
not yet allotted, the manufacture of 
a short-lived premium, and the 
quotation of these dealings in the 
press, are the baits by which the 
public are drawn in. The power to 
oppose or to permit the granting of 
a special settlement is the postern 
gate by which the brokers and 
dealers who have been engaged in 
“making a market” or supporting 
the issue, reserve to themselves 
the means of getting out. The 
Commissioners, seeing that the 
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rules as to special settlements are 
mainly designed to counteract 
possible evils in dealing before 
allotment, propose to prohibit by 
law all such dealings in foreign 
loans or new companies. If this 
suggestion should be adopted, they 
seem to assume that the necessity 
for special settlements would dis- 
appear (Rep. p. 19). We should 
have preferred the reverse proceed- 
ing. If special settlements were 
not abolished, but followed as a 
matter of course in all cases in 
which there were bargains to settle, 
those who use dealings before allot- 
ment for reckless or dishonest pur- 
poses, would be taught a lesson of 
caution, whilst there would be no 
interference with the general free- 
dom of dealing. 

In this view we find both Mr. 
Cohen and Mr. Michael from within 
and from without coincide. Mr. 


Cohen says (Evid. 2882) that the 


knowledge that every bargain must 
be settled, would prevent the per- 
petration of such frauds as the Eu- 
pion Gas case, for example, where 
more shares were sold than were 
in existence. Mr. Michael thinks 
(Evid, 8239) that it would tend at 
least as much as, if not more than, 
the abolition by law of dealings 
before allotment, to prevent people 
actually selling before allotment. 
Both witnesses agree in saying that 
the uncertainty which at present 
attends the grant of a settlement, and 
the chance of such an arrangement 
as that in the Peruvian Railways 
Company, are the direct encourage- 
ment to bear sales before allotment. 
And yet on the readiness to sell 
depends the rigging of the market, 
by purchasers, on behalf of the pro- 
moters, Stopped at one earth, no 
doubt they would soon find for them- 
selves another; but if a remedy be 
sought at all, it must be sufficient if 
it meet the present evil, In any gen- 
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eral prohibition as recommended by 
the Commissioners, we confess that 
we have not much faith. 

Stocks and shares are essentially 
merchandise like corn, tallow, or in- 
digo. Corn, tallow, and indigo are 
sold, for delivery at a future date, 
by men who have not, and may 
never have, the goods to deliver, 
The days are past when judges 
could tell juries that such contracts 
were a gambling transaction, and 
could not be enforced at law: the 
days are still to come when the 
same principles will be recognised 
as generally applicable to Stock Ex- 
change transactions, Horse-racing, 
gaming -tables, and cock-fighting 
may be regulated, restricted, or pro- 
hibited, because no element of real 
commerce enters into the exchange 
of money. In stock-jobbing it is 
otherwise ; and the problem which 
has defied solution from Sir John 
Barnard to the Royal Commissioners 
has been, to have special legislation 
which will hit the evil and leave un- 
touched the good. As with the 
question of dealing before allot- 
ment, so with the larger question 
of speculation as a whole. Only 
one proposal with which we have 
met seems really self-acting; and it 
is worth noticing that the subject ° 
was taken up and dropped by the 
Commissioners on grounds which, 
if just, are a sufficient answer 
to all special legislation whatever. 
Stock Exchange contract notes be- 
tween client and broker, as is well 
known, bear at present a penny 
stamp. The actual transfer deeds 
of stocks transferable by deed bear 
a heavy ad valorem duty. For every 
transfer deed there are in the or- 
dinary course of business a great 
number of contract notes, The 
transfer deed, speaking roughly, re- 
presents the bond fide holder of 
stock who is selling, and the bond 
fide investor who is buying. The 
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contract notes represent the inter- 
mediate speculators, selling stock 
they do not hold, and buying what 
they cannot pay for. Roughly we 
have here a distinction between in- 
vestment business and speculation. 
The bond fide investor pays the ad 
valorem duty—the speculator pays 
nothing but the penny contract 
stamp. The proposal had been 
made that for the penny stamp 
should be instituted an ad valorem 
duty on the contract note—that is 
to say, that the man who bought 
and sold for differences should, in 
propertion to his nominal purchase, 
contribute as much to the revenue 
as the bond fide investor. There 
may be many sound reasons why 
some such plan would be impracti- 
cable, but the answer which the 
Commissioners received from wit- 
nesses, and which seemed to them 
conclusive, was that such a change 
would interfere with arbitrage busi- 
ness. 

No doubt it is true that it would, 
if really enforced, interfere with arbi- 
trage business. That class of busi- 
ness has been described as operat- 
ing by telegraph between different 
Bourses, and taking advantage of 
the inequality in prices. The mar- 
gin of profit is so small that any 
tax upon it for the benefit of the 
revenue would make it altogether 
disappear. In what respect, however, 
does arbitrage business differ from 
ordinary speculation, or who would 
be the losers supposing it were to dis- 
appear? Mr. Crews draws a distince- 
tion (Evid. 6925) between arbitrage 
business and speculative business ; 
but he himself admits that it is hard 
to say what is speculative business, 
except in relation to the means of 
the speculator. The practical result 
of the large arbitrage business carried 
on by Mr. Crews is the same on a 
greater scale as the petty operations 
of the smallest jobber who cuts in 
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and out in a single day. In each 
ease the ready play of Exchange, 
the existence of men willing and 
anxious to balance one speculation 
with another at a profit small or 
great, steadies the market, and tends 
to keeps prices at a level. London 
at present is the centre of arbitrage 
business on a small scale between 
provincial Exchanges. The large 
dealers do and undo their business 
in international stocks in Paris and 
Vienna as the Manchester or Glas- 
gow broker undoes in London the 
bargain in rails which he has trans- 
acted for his client. The amount 
is different, the time is longer, the 
profit may be larger, but the prin- 
ciple is the same. If the Commis- 
sioners admit that it is undesirable 
to ihterfere with arbitrage business 
as such, they virtually concede the 
principle that speculation which 
levels the markets is an advantage 
to the bond fide investor. 

We have strayed somewhat from 
our historical account of the Stock 
Exchange, but in truth, the lessons 
of its history are to be gathered 
from its earlier pages. The legisla- 
tion to which the Stock Exchange 
owes its existence has been re- 
pealed. Sir John Barnard’s Act 
was repealed in 1860; the rotunda 
of the Bank of England was closed 
in 1837; and, spite of sundry en- 
deayours from time to time to form 
a so-called open market, the Stock 
Exchange of Capel Court has re- 
mained the sole mart in London, 
the centre of all business transac- 
tions. Scandals, no doubt, there 
have been, as in all professions; and 
it would not be difficult for the 
curious in such matters to cull from 
the fleeting literature of the day, 
matter for a tolerably long indict- 
ment. The point, however, to be 
determined is, whether or not the 
Stock Exchange has, on the whole, 
fulfilled its functions satisfactorily, 
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and whether or not previous legisla- 
tion gives us much to hope from 
parliamentary interference. The 
Royal Commission ended _ their 
Report with a suggestion that the 
Stock Exchange should be incor- 
porated by Royal Charter or Act 
of Parliament. If incorporation be 
a formal measure merely for the 
benefit of the Stock Exchange, the 
answer is obvious: they can obtain 
the benefits at present under the 
Companies Acts. If it be intended 
to confer on them a benefit, and at 
the same time to impose upon them 
restrictions, the best answer is to 
be found in a summary of their 
history. For more than 100 years 
the business of the Stock Exchange 
was under the ban of the law. For 
more than 100 years brokers -had 
to take an oath not to meet or 
assemble in Change Alley. For 
more than 100 years the rotunda of 
the Bank of England was open as an 
authorised and recognised market. 
The place established and protected 
by law waned, the place founded 
by voluntary efforts and proscribed 
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by law grew and flourished. The 
moral is ready to hand, 

It is the idea of the old Greek 
poet when he said— 

‘* Nor ships nor towers avail, 

Reft of their strength, if men to man 

them fail.” * 
It is the dealers who make the 
market, and not the building or 
the name. To form a corporation 
and to find a suitable building is 
the smallest part of the difficulty, 
The real difficulty would be to trans- 
fer to any new establishment the 
mass of business and the network 
of interests which have grown up 
of their own accord round the pres- 
ent building. To find a buyer or 
a seller when they want to sell or 
buy, is the convenience which men 
look for. This convenience the 
present Stock Exchange will give 
them, and at no immoderate price, 
The price which they must pay is 
the profit on which stock-jobbing 
as atrade depends. In stock-job- 
bing, as in other trades, the rate of 
profit and of wage is best left to 
find its level for itself. 





* Soph., O. T. 54. 
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Wuo ever thinks, as the Pen- 
zance train jogs slowly on over 
those wonderful and dangerous-look- 
ing wooden viaducts, that three 
miles from Doublebois station is to 
be seen some of the best sixteenth- 
century glass in England? That is 
too much the way with us English ; 
we habitually pass by some of the 
most interesting things in our own 
country. And then, when we’ve 
been persuaded to spend a week at 
Land’s End or any such out-of- 
.the-way corner, we complain that 
there’s nothing to see but rocks 
and blue water, and that we’ve 
been deluded down under false 
pretences. We forget that what 


lies along the road forms part of 
the attraction, and that it would 
be quite possible to get our tour- 
ist’s ticket endorsed for a place 


like Doublebois. The Germans are 
more patriotic; they go abroad to 
make money, but they mostly stay 
at home to spend it: whereas the 
Englishman never thinks he gets 
a thorough change unless he goes 
outside his own islands. 

No doubt it is a grand thing to 
hear a foreign tongue, and to have 
your food sold under foreign names 
and for foreign money. But have 
you tried South Wales? Caermar- 
then market is as un-English as 
that of Rouen, barring the red and 
yellow umbrellas—much more un- 
English in speech than any market 
between Ostend and Danzig. And 
as for castles and cathedrals, Caer- 
philly and Cardiff, with Llandaff 
close to them, form a group which 
you can scarcely rival abroad. 

But I am thinking of West 
Wales, as Cornwall used to be 
called. There has been no Welsh 
spoken there for more than a cen- 
tury; there are not many castlés, 
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though the late Norman teiescope- 
keep of Launceston is very unlike 
most keeps in England, and though 
Tintagel ought (in spite of Mr. 
Freeman’s wrath at our fondness 
for King Arthur) to count for as 
much as Falaise; there is, as yet, 
no cathedral; there are no very 
grand churches; no glorious abbeys 
like Rievaulx, or Melrose, or Holy- 
cross—all Cornwall never could 
boast one mitred abbot. But that 
is no reason why, when you go 
west of Tamar, you should hasten 
on to Lizard and Land’s End, and 
think you’ve done your duty if 
you’ve seen a few miles of cliff, and 
a logging (or rocking) stone, and 
three or four cromlechs, and a stone 
circle, and perhaps a cave-dwelling 
or a newly-opened barrow. 
Cromlechs and stone circles are 
all very well; but they are far 
more easily imagined by those 
who have ouly seen drawings of 
them than church architecture or 
stained glass, One cromlech is 
pretty much like another, I saw 
“the Hurlers” the other day, and 
doubted if the sight was worth a 
long drive over the moor, though 
they are the remains of what, I 
believe, is unique—three stone 
circles, intersecting, with their cen- 
tres in a line. Nor did I care 
much for the Cheese Wring, propped 
up as it now is by a pillar of smaller 
stones to protect it from the shocks 
of blasting, and threatening to top- 
ple over into the quarry which soon 
will have been pushed right up to 
its base. The Cheese Wring is, 
like scores of rock-masses round it— 
like Queen Elizabeth at Bodruthan 
steps, like Bowerman’s Nose and 
others on the Dartmoor tors, like 
our old friend the “ toad-rock” near 
Tunbridge Wells—a strange in- 
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stance of how rocks get water- 
worn into all sorts of artificial- 
looking shapes. It is what the old 
books call a dusus nature. I won- 
der if Sir John Lubbock has put 
it into his bill; for of course the 
Druids were credited with it, as 
they were with the little hollows 
which rain-drip has worked into 
the shape of gigantic tadpoles in 
the surface of so many granite slabs. 
These hollows were named “rock- 
basins, in which the blood of the 
sacrifices was collected.” And a 
whole system of worship was based 
on what everybody now knows to 
be no more artificial than the rocks 
on which they are found. 

You can see all this sort of 
thing round Penzance, and plenty 
of it; but for churches, such as 
you would go out of your way to 
see abroad, you must stop at St. 
Germans and walk up from Doub- 
lebois to St. Neot’s. St. Germans, 
with its two western towers and 
its Norman west front, is the only 
Cornish church that looks in the 
Jeast like one of our English min- 
sters. Bodmin (where, nevertheless, 
the bishopric was for some time) is 
a mere parish church, and a poor 
one; Great St. Columb is finer, but 
still not half so good as many a 
Northamptonshire church. But 
St. Germans sets you thinking of 
Exeter and Bayeux and South- 
well—at least its west front does, 
“Late Norman,” say the books; 
and it certainly makes you feel 
what grand builders as well as 
fighters these Normans were. I 
won't draw unfair comparisons, 
and say that, as the little churches 
at Perranzabuio and Gwithian, 
which the shifting of the sand has 
lately disentombed, are to stately 
St. Germans, so was the old Cornu- 
British to the Anglo-Norman hier- 
archy. I won’t believe that; for 
they must have been grand heroes 
those old Irish saints, who came 
over very probably in no safer 


craft than skin-covered corrachs, 
and taught and preached, and were 
martyred by the dozen by that 
wicked King Theodore (Tudor), 
whose castle the sands near St. Ives 
have righteously covered out of 
sight. Far finer men they were than 
Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, for instance, 
who wielded a mace at Hastings, 
because, though a Churchman must 
not shed blood, he was determined 
to do something to help his half- 
brother William. Far better Chris- 
tians—true Christians, indeed, 
which Odo and many other Anglo- 
Norman prelates were not—but still 
not so good at building. They 


have left crosses with shafts carved" 


in interlaced opus Scoticum; and 
holy wells, where silly girls still 
drop pins as they whisper their 
wishes, and round some of which 
people are still found to hang, on 
the sly, those bits of rag which 
served in Britain of old, as they 
now serve in Japan, instead of more 
costly offerings. They reared also 
little oratories (mostly pulled down, 
but still traceable, not only at Per- 
ran and Gwithian aforesaid, but at 
St. Levan by Land’s End, on the 
neck of the Gurnard’s Head, &c.), 
which were for centuries the only 
stone buildings in the county ;— 
but churches such as St. Germans 
they could not build. See it, if 
you can. Yon can’t see it from the 
railway. It nestles close to Port 
Eliot—Port-prior it was called in 
days before the Eliots had come 
down so far west. Some five-and- 
twenty years ago the lawn of the 
big house was still its churchyard. 
There, amid memories of Craggses 
and Eliots and Cornwallises (for 
they all combine to make an Earl 
of St. Germans), you will think on 
Henry of Mortain, first Duke of 
Cornwall, and on those who built 
this west front, perhaps in the hope 
(only lately realised) that Cornwall 
a ° 

might by-and-by be again cut off 
from Exeter, and made into a 
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bishopric as before. Why didn’t 
they go further west instead of fix- 
ing their big church so near the 
border of the county? No doubt 
because the west was too wild for 
them, as it had been for the Eng- 
lish bishops who came in after 
Athelstan’s conquest. Just as the 
monks of Llanthony Abbey left 
the real Llanthony, on the Honndy 
(Avon dhu, black river)—the Llan- 
thony where Father Ignatius has set 
up his modern monkery—and mov- 
ed down to Gloucester out of the 
way of the barbarous Welsh, so the 
English bishops of Cornwall seem 
to have liked the eastern end of the 
county, where the population was, to 
a considerable extent, leavened with 
English. Wales is probably a good 
deal bigger than the political. bound- 
aries of the principality. It has 


streamed across to Bristol; it takes 
in half of Herefordshire—“ you’re 
true Welsh if you're born west of 
Offa’s dike ;” ail Monmouthshire is 


But with Cornwall 
the case is different. There a string 
of names — Pillaton, Callington, 
Camelford, Wadebridge, along with 
a heap of Stows and Stokes—shows 
that the English pushed on far 
west of Tamar. And the names and 
the speech of the folk in East Corn- 
wall are not Cornish but Devon, 
Hence the English bishops were 
glad to leave Bodmin for St. Ger- 
mans ; and by-and-by the sees of St. 
Germans and Crediton were merged 
in one, of which Exeter was made 
the cathedral town. At St. Ger- 
mans, at any rate, Mortain’s Nor- 
mans had not for patron one of 
these wild Irish or Welsh or Breton 
saints, more like mere hermits than 
civilised saints, but a bishop—Ger- 
manus of Auxerre—known all over 


very Welsh. 
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Christendom (you remember one of 
his churches, close by the Louvre {), 
—a foe, too, to the Welsh enemy ; 
for was not his mission to contro- 
vert Pelagianism, that heretical dis- 
belief in original sin to which these 
Welsh and Irish were so addicted ? 
and did he not preach to good pur- 
pose, with his relic-bag slung round 
his neck, at St. Albans, proving 
Pelagius his doctrine to be against 
both Moses and the prophets? 
Germauus, too, had been a duke, a 
real army-leader, and showed his 
right to his old title by winning 
for the Britons the Hallelujah vic- 
tory; wherefore the English would 
naturally look up to him who had 
defeated them rather than to those 
who had suffered martyrdom at 
their hands. And so, doubtless, 
the Normans, out of respect for 
what had been, and possibly with 
a view to a cathedral by-and-by,* 
reared here their only notable 
church work in Cornwall. 

West fronts, however, such as 
this at St. Germans, you may see 
elsewhere; glass like that at St. 
Neot’s is much rarer. But how are 
you to get to St. Neot’s? I sup- 
pose you could walk across from 
St. Germans and see Quethiock, 
whose great tithes were given by 
Bishop Grandison to support Sir 
John VErckedekne’s chantry and 
archpriest, and other interesting 
churches on your way. Your best 
road, however, supposing you to be 
at Exeter or Plymouth, would be 
across Dartmoor to Tavistock, by one 
of the most picturesque railways in 
Europe. From Tavistock a coach 
starts to Callington and Liskeard, 
which will put you down near the 
little town of St. Cleer, the tower of 
which you will have watched for 





* St. Germans is in the list of Henry VIII.’s suffragan sees. 


The Eliots, who 


came there in Elizabeth’s reign, got it made (like so many other little Cornish 


towns) a Parliamentary borough. 


rowne Willis, in his Notitia Parliamentorum, 
sarcastically says: its two M.P.’s first came in 5th Elizabeth (1562). 


When they 


were about to take their seats, their having representatives was questioned. 
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hours crowning the southernmost 
spur of the Brown Willy range. 
At St. Cleer be sure tosee the tomb 
of Sir John Beer, who left a dole 
to the poor, but only to those who 
could say off by heart the very 
Protestant confession of faith which 
is inscribed on his monument. 
See, too, the old well, sadly ruin- 
ous. Dupath well, near Calling- 
ton, is almost the only well that is 
still had in anything like due rev- 
erence, From St. Cleer there are 
four long Cornish miles to St. 
Neot’s, up and down, down and 
up, the higher part of those val- 
leys over which further south the 
viaducts run. Still you will have 
compensation for your fatigue or 
that of yourhorse. The valleys are 
gloriously wooded (the wood here 
ean seldom, thanks to the sea- 


winds, grow on the hill-tops), and 
even when bare they are never, as 
they are round Saltash, made vile 


with little patches of market-gar- 
den and glass frames, and cottages 
that pretend to be ornate. It is 
nature, and nature at her best. 
Choose the spring-time if you can, 
and you'll confess that a few 
parishes in East Cornwall could 
stock the whole island with prim- 
roses; and that no garden |lent- 
lilies were ever so graceful as the 
wild single ones which grow in 
the valley of the upper Fowey. 
Then there is something -for the 
archeologist. Other half stone (you 
can hardly miss it) is the shaft of 
a huge cross with interlaced cable- 
work, Close by stands the socket 
only of another cross which bears a 
name that has been read as Doniert. 
Here, they say, was buried Dun- 
garth (Camden identifies him with 
the said Doniert), son of Caradoc, 
king of Cornwall. That he was 
drowned, a.p. 872, tradition tells 
us. But where? There is no water 
to drown a man nearer than Dos- 
mery Pool, that hollow in the 
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granite which was supposed, like 
some Derbyshire wells, to ebb and 
flow with the tide, and which that 
poor hunted spirit Tregragle was set 
every now and then to empty with 
a pierced limpet-shell. However, 
there was a persistent belief that 
under the cross was a sepulchral 
vault; and so at last the ground 
was opened, and, sure enough, a 
square stone-chamber was found, but 
no bones or remains of any kind. 
A few more ups and downs 
will bring you to St. Neot’s, 
whence (as I said) it is three miles 
to Doublebois through Treverbyn 
grounds (go there in rhododendron 
time) and past the house, the chief 
rooms of which are panelled with 
Bermuda cedar, and roofed with the 
teak of a famous East Indiaman, 
a lovely walk, as the name of the 
station might lead you to think. 
Thence you can go on to Penzance; 
or if from St. Neot’s you care to 
see the Bodmin moors, and Tin- 
tagel, and all that side, you may 
leave out Doublebois and join the 
railway lower down. In coming 
back stop at Plymouth or at Salt- 
ash, and go up the Tamar to Tavis- 
tock by steamer, taking care to stop 
at Cothele (a real Cornish name— 
they are rare hereabouts, — coet, 
heyle—wood, river-mouth). This 
old place of the Edgeumbes is 
better worth seeing than Haddon 
or Penshurst. It is “kept up” 
(the dowager countess lives there) ; 
the old tapestry still hangs in all 
the rooms; the richly carved bed- 
steads have their old needle-work 
curtains; the chapel is still used 
on Sunday afternoons; the “par- 
lour” is still the tenants’ punch- 
room; and in the fine old ball 
hang coats of mail and two-handed 
swords, and arquebuses and Irish 
“horns” (a peculiar brazen instru- 
ment of which only four are said 
to be extant). Cothele is as 
thoroughly old - world English as 
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Chenonceaux and Azay-le-Rideau 
are Renaissance French. 

You see I have recommended you 
to come west by narrow gauge, cr 
rather to divide, taking your narrow- 
gauge tourist’s ticket as far as Ta- 
vistock so as to see Dartmoor, and 
then getting on to Penzance and 
back by ordinary Great Western. 
By-and-by all our railways will be 
amalgamated, because Government 
will have bought them, It will be 
felt that the iron-way is the Queen’s 
highway; and that to worry her 
Majesty’s lieges with an elaborate 
calculation how best and cheapest 
they may make one line dovetail in 
with another is not to be endured, 
However, your ticket will frank 
youa cod part of the way ; for the 
Liskeard coach and several other of 
the coaches run in connection with 
the narrow gauge. And then you 
will have seen St. Neot’s, and therein 
probably the quaintest glass you 
ever saw—sixteen windows; about 


half of the glass in which is really old, 

the rest not at all a bad imitation. 
It is a fine church, too, with its 

(for Cornwall) unusual amount of 


ornament; pinnacles at the but- 
tresses all along the nave. Very 
hard it must have been to work 
the crockets in that most intrac- 
table of materials, the meorstone 
(granite). The trees around are 
fine for Cornwall, The village as 
sleepy as a village can be. How 
different from the old pilgrimage 
days, when (though they ' had 
stolen all St. Neot’s body except 
one arm, and carried it off to 
the other St. Neot’s in Hunting- 
don) year after year thousands 
came to bathe in the well (now 
padlocked up), and to pray beside 
the remaining limb of the Wessex- 
man who had chosen British ground 
for his retreat ! 

There is a good deal in the cir- 
cumstances and health-conditions 
under which you see any bit of 
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antiquity. Of all the glass I ever 
saw, I remember best that at Car- 
entan, not very far from Granville 
iu Normandy, a strange old-fash- 
ioned town with stone arcades in 
front of some of the houses, a bigger 
edition of the Dartmouth “ butter. 
walk.” And yet I saw it in haste, 
between a change of diligences, 
and there was no one to explain. 
To this day I don’t know whether 
the naked figures in tubs were 
being baptised, or martyred by boil- 
ing alive. But 1 know the glass 
was very beautiful, though the red 
in France is apt to be too pervading 
for English tastes, At St. Neot’s 
we had an interpreter, a quaint old 
man, who had the whole story at 
his fingers’ end, but who, if you 
stopped him (as, maliciously, we 
often did,) literally could not go on 
till he had harked back to the last 
break in his legend. The first 
window at the west end of the 
north aisle is St. George’s, which 
when you have seen you will have 
a far more exalted idea than before 
of that questionable personage, who 
somehow got to be the patron saint 
of England. Dragon-slaying is 
child’s-play compared with having 
your head cut off by the Gauls 
aud set on again by the help of 
the Blessed Virgin, who also, in 
another compartment, clothes the 
young saint in dragon-proof armour. 
Mau’s ingratitude, however, has a 
tooth proverbially sharper than a 
dragon’s. In the ordinary version, 
the young hero, for bis reward, gets 
the king’s or soldan’s daughter to 
wife. Don’t you remember the pic- 
ture in which she and her father, 
plunged waist-high in two towers 
not much bigger than themselves, are 
looking pityingly at him as he rides 
down the bone-strewed road to the 
Dragon’s den? But in the window 
itis notso. Here, immediately after 
his victory, he is tortured in various 
ways. The king’s son _bestrides 
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him, and with whip and spur 
makes him gallop round the palace- 
yard; two truculent fellows with 
iron rakes tear the flesh off his 
chest; a villain, dressed, strange 
to say, like a monk, blows the fire 
over which the oil for his torturing 
is being boiled. At last the king 
cuts his head off, and from this 
beheading there is no revival. 

The next window, given in 1528, 
by the young men of the parish, 
describes the life of St. Neot, uncle 
of King Alfred, or (as others say) a 
poor shepherd lad. He was a her- 
mit: and that he might never lack 
food, an angel put three fish into bis 
well, of which he was never to eat 
more than one, and the number 
was always miraculously completed. 
But the holy man fell sick, and his 


servant (our old guide took care to 


tell us his name was Barius), wish- 
ing to tempt his master’s appetite 
with a choice of dishes, cooked 
two fish, broiling one, boiling 
the other The saint, horrified, 
bade him at once throw them both 
back into the water, and the mo- 
ment they touched it they came to 
lifeagain. And there you see them, 
in the round-rimmed well, out of 
which the water streams through 
a lion’s-head spout, swimming as 
lively as gold-fish in a glass ‘globe. 
Other wonders, wrought by St. Neot, 
are recorded lower down. He is 
ploughing with stags, hecause his 
oxen have been stolen; and the 
next picture shows the thief, struck 
with awe at such a prodigy as stags 
ploughing, bringing back the plun- 
der. That figure with a book in 
his hand, and his feet in a stone- 
rimmed washing-tub, is the saint at 
his well. Every morning he used 
to sit there, with his feet in the cold 
water, while he read through the 
daily Psalms, The next window, 
sororum (of the young women), 
bears date 1529, and contains four 
figures, among them St, Patrick in 
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a green chasuble, and St. Brechan 
robed in ermine, as befits a king's 
son, and having in his lap three 
heads—those of his children. Next 
to that is the wives’ window, 1520, 
and then that which was put in 
“at the gift and cost of Rudolph 
Harys, and by his work.” Among 
the figures in the Calway window 
(1577) is St. Stephen, carrying a 
little pile of stones in a napkin, 
and also a St. Calway, “ invented,” 
said our guide, “ by the donor, for 
the name is in no calendar.” At 
the east end of the north aisle are 
some verses about St. Neot, which 
do not do credit to the local 
poet :— 


Consuming time Neot’s fiesh and bones 
to dust translated ; 

A sacred tomb this dust enclosed which 
now is ruinated. 


The Creation window, in the south 
aisle, is far the quaintest of all. 
Some of the lights represent Christ, 
compasses in hand, planning the 
Creation ; the division of water from 
land; the making of man—a skele- 
ton getting gradually fleshed over; 
Eve rising out of Adam’s body ; the 
temptation—the tempter being a 
huge green serpent with lovely 
womati’s face (Lilith, to wit) ; Cain 
standing by his offering, while Abel 
reverently kneels; Cain killing his 
brother with a jaw-bone; blind 
Lamech, his hand guided by a boy, 
shooting Cain (a good Talmudist 
was this glass-painter); Adam 
dying, and Seth putting into his 
nostrils the pips of the forbidden 
apple, out of which pips grew the 
wood of which the ark, and also the 
cross, was made. The next win- 
dow continues the subject with the 
life of Noah—from the time when 
he was taught how to build the ark 
to his exposure by Ham, A tell- 
tale bottle lies at the corner of the 
picture. 

Other windows are less interest- 
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ing. One given by Christopher and 
Catharine Burlas (Borlase, the fam- 
ily of the antiquary Dr. Borlase of 
Penden, vicar of St. Just and Ludg- 
van, correspondent of Pope), and 
John Vyvyan her father, contains 
of course St. Christopher and St. 
Catherine; and also St. Leonard, 
and St. Neot when he was a young 
monk at Glastonbury. Underneath 
kneel the Burlases in red, and their 
four sons in green, and also their 
eight daughters in blue with white 
coifs. The armorial window near 
this is wholly new. All the differ- 
ent armorial bearings with their re- 
membrance had perished, save one 
coat of arms of an unknown family 
in an upper tracery light. The win- 
dow has therefore been devoted to 
the arms of Grylls (with his porcu- 
pine crest) and a few allied families. 
What has become of the one un- 
broken but undetermined coat of 
arms I could not find.* Ignotus 
has given place to Grylls. Grylls, 
however, merits the honour. At 
a time when church restoration 
had not begun, he restored these 
very remarkable windows, incuria 
et vetustate collapsas (says the 
inscription at the base of his ar- 
morial window) per annos 1826-29, 
e re privata restauravit redintegravit 
ornavit Ricardus Gerveys Grylls 
Helstoniensis, olim ab 1792 ad 
1820, hujus parochiz vicarius et 
adhue patronus; filio suo vicario ; 
operis preefecto Johanne Hedge- 
land pictore. If you can get 
hold of a rare book—Hedgeland’s 
‘ Description, accompanied by 16 
Coloured Plates, of the Splendid De- 
corations recently made to St. Neot’s 
Church, Cornwall: London, 1830,’ 
you will have some notion of what 
the windows are; while Mr. Davies 
Gilbert’s prefatory remarks will en- 
able you to form an idea of what 
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state they were in fifty-three years 
ago. The work of restoration seems 
to have been lovingly and carefully 
done. They had been grievously 
mutilated, large portions of some 
of them having been wholly de- 
stroyed, and replaced wiih plain 
glass. Throughout, the old glass 
was preserved as much as possible; 
and where the original design of a 
compartment was wholly lost, it 
was supplied strictly in the same 
style as the rest of the work, I 
have said that the dates are given 
on two or three of the windows; 
but the oldest, the Creation and 
Noah windows, are evidently much 
earlier than the sixteenth century, 
The Rev. Cornelius Gorham (of the 
*‘ Controversy”), who, when he was 
fellow of his college, wrote an ex- 
haustive history of the two places 
which are named from the royal 
saint, assigns to those two windows 
the date 1480. I believe they are 
earlier ; though Mr, Whitaker’s date, 
1199, is as amusingly absurd as the 
whole of his book on the subject, 
which book, along with his ‘ Ca- 
thedral of Cornwall,’ may be taken 
as a warning to archeologists. 
Nothing more wild and confused 
and illogical was ever written even 
about the Irish Round Towers, 
Whitaker, however, deserves credit 
for having called attention to St. 
Neot’s and its windows; but for 
his having done so, the whole of the 
windows might have been reduced 
to plain glass before Mr. Grylls 
thought of taking them in hand, 
The Reformation does not seem to 
have done much mischief to Chris- 
tian art in the district; but it isa 
wonder all this glass escaped the 
fury of the Civil Wars, during which 
the neighbouring well of St. Cleer 
was dismantled, and even logan 
(or logging) stones were displaced. 





* Gorham gives it : “ quarterly,—first and fourth gudes, 3 lions passant-gardant 
or; second and third sable, 6 mullets (stars) argent, 3 2 1.” 
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Fortunately the Creation window, 
the richest, had suffered least in- 
jury. Mr. Gorham is quite enthusi- 
astic about the richness of its colour, 
and the quaint Talmudic and other 
legends illustrated in some of its 
compartments. 

There are several lives of St. 
Neot, one included by Capgrave 
_—. Henry VI.) in his ‘ Golden 

gend of English Saints,’ telling 
how rex quidam fuit occidenta- 
lium Anglorum ac Cancie nomine 
Edulphus, egregie magis_liberali- 
tati studens quam mundane seruiens 
cupiditati. Neot was bis eldest son, 
given him by the Lord, who, “ cum 
sit excelsus, humiles _ respicit.” 
Young Neot. was perfect in mind 
and body, omnibus amabilis, aspectu 
angelicus, sed corporis breuitate 
alter Zaccheus. You will hear 
in the village about the iron stool 
‘on which he perched himself to say 
mass, and how he used to stand 
on a stone in the churchyard (they 
will show you the very stone) 
and throw the key at the church- 
door, always succeeding in thus 
fixing it in the lock, which straight- 
way opened of itself. This legend 
has come from Glastonbury, where 
Neot was once sacristan. a 
great man (quidam potens): | 
knocking loudly, and the saint was 
anxious to open ; but, alas! the lock 
was too high for such a little man 
(eighteen inches are all that tradi- 
tion allows him) to reach. What 
was to be done? Why the lock, 
divina virtute, came down within 
reach, usque ad succinctorium. 

Preferring a hermit’s life to 
the glitter of courts, he came to 
Hamstoke, near Bodmin, where 
St. Guerir, the healer, had lived. 
Asser, by the way, mentions that 
King Alfred, after trying many holy 
places to get rid of the painful 
malady which afflicted him, at last 
found relief at St.Guerir. Now one 
legend makes Neot Alfred’s elder 
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brother; anyhow, he seems to have 
belonged to the royal house of 
Wessex, and to have been Alfred’s 
near kinsman, Hence it may be 
that he directed the wise king to 
the well of his predecessor in this 
remote hermitage. 

Capgrave of course tells how 
the saint (like Capgrave’s saints in 
general) visited Rome, and was hon- 
ourably received by Pope Martin. 
He tells, also, all about Barius and 
the fishes ; and the ploughing with 
stags (adding, hoc nee asserere con- 
tendo, nec de Dei potentia diffidens 
abnegare presumo) ; and also about 
the sitting in his well while he re- 
peated not the daily Psalms, but 
the whole of the Psalter. He also 
says that St. Neot tanto securius 
quanto propinquius de sanguine ejus 
tractus, sharply rebuked Alfred for 
his tyranny, his pride, and the hard- 
ships of his government, urging him 
to send gifts to Pope "Martin. and 


pray that he might be allowed to 
establish an English school at Rome. 
Alfred did so, and received from 
Martin the comforting present of a 
piece (non modicam portionem) of 
the true cross. 

Soon after the saint died, liter- 


ally in the odour of sanctity: tan- 
tam enim tamque delectabilem longe 
lateque totam aeris temperiem odo- 
ris reddidit fragrantia ut aduen- 
ientes ac remoti se subito fate- 
rentur renouari dulcedine et egroti 
quique sanari. © The earth of his 
burial-place became a medieval 
Morrison’s pill—pro quolibet inuali- 
tudinis genere tam homines quam 
jumenta conualescere faciebat. 

He had not yet done with Alfred, 
to whom he appeared duriog his 
distress at Athelney, promising him 
victory, by the same token that 
these troubles had come on him 
through the pride and tyranny for 
which he had previously taken him 
to task. While the battle against 
Guthrum was raging, Alfred beheld 
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St. Neot inimicos conterentem et 
ineptos reddentem, and _ pointed 
him out to his soldiers, addressing 
them (says Capgrave) as commili- 
tones mei bellatores incliti. 

Neot had founded and endowed a 
college of priests at Hamstoke, which 
had come to be called Neot-stoke; 
but, like many other endowments, 
it was seized by the Normans. Mor- 
tain, Earl or Duke, left only a single 
acre for the support of the priest. 
Even tradition has forgotten where 
the college stood. There are, by the 
way, some vestiges of a chapel of 
St. Luke—possibly connected with 
the idea of the healer (Guerir) ; 
but in Cornish parishes there was 
almost always one consecrated place 
(if not more) in addition to the 
parish church. The Cornishmen 
were as fond in old times as they 
now are of having their religion 
brought close to their doors; and 
the Methodists of different kinds 
have wisely taken advantage of 
this. The old chapels have disap- 
peared. When the clergy took to 
marrying, and the colleges of priests 
were suppressed, it was impossible 
for all these old chapelries to be 
duly served; but there is scarcely 
a hamlet without its little Bethel 
(often a very little one) of Bible 
Christians, or Free Church, or Wes- 
leyans; sometimes a struggle for 
existence is maintained between 
all three. 

About the unedifying story of 
saint-stealing, Capgrave is discreetly 
reticent. He says that the custos- 
famulus had a vision in which 
his master, in monkish hexameters, 
bade him carry his body away, 
nothing doubting :— 


Hine me transfer, abi custos, nolito 


orari ; 
Elegi loculum, Christus quem jussit hab- 
endum. 


The Neot-stoke men pursue; and 
having at last overtaken him : 
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Vimque inferre parant et secum tollere 
tentant. 

Then follows the usual story. The 
saint won’t move. The founder of 
the new monastery at St. Ernulps- 
bury (Eynesbury) invites the Cor- 
nishmen to carry their property 
away. They try in vain: sceuiunt, 
turbantur, et fremunt. At last, on 
the sour grapes principle, they ery: 
“ Well, after all, you only have his 
bones; we have the place where he 
lived and died: vos terram factam, 
nos spiritus virtutem egregiam ; vos 
mortem, nos vero vitam.” 

The facts are, that about 974 Earl 
Alric of Huntingdon founded Eynes- 
bury Abbey, under the patronage 
of Brithnoth, first Abbot of Ely, 
and Ethelwold, Bishop of Winches- 
ter; and casting about for a patron 
saint, fixed (no one can tell why) 
on St. Neot. The custos-famulus, 
bribed, we may suppose, stole the 
body on St. Andrew’s Day, and, 
within the octave, safely reached 
Eynesbury. King Edgar, who had 
sanctioned the theft, sent an armed 
band to drive back tlie pursuing Cor- 
nisbmen and put them to the sword 
if necessary; and it was explained 
that the Neot-stoke men were un- 
worthy, for their manifold sins, to 
possess so great a treasure, 

Relic-stealing seems to have been 
a sin to which Cornish custodes were 
prone. In 1177, statim post Epi- 
phanium Dili, one of the canons of 
Bodmin, secretly took away the 
body of St. Petroc, fleeing with 
it beyond the sea to the Abbey of 
St. Mevennus, in partibus minoris 
Britannie, Happierthan the men of 
Neot-stoke, the prior and canons of 
Bodmin got Henry Fitzempress to 
command Roland de Dinant, justi- 
jens of Brittany, to cause the body 
to be restored. St. Mevennus is 
the Cornish St. Mewan, who gives 
his name to the parish containing 
that biggest of all mines, Great Pol- 
gooth. Indeed the two Britains have 
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many saints in common. Breock 
and Brieuc, for instance; Gunwal- 
loc by the Lizard and Winwalloc 
in Finisterre, each with a Llande- 
wednac church of St. Vennochus 
or Winoc near it; Budoc, near 
Falmouth, named from a bishop of 
Dol, &c. St. Mevennus’s monks had 
to give up St. Petroc’s body, and it 
was got safely back to Bodmin on 
the 13th day before the kalends of 
July, being the feast of S. Gervasius 
and Prothasius. 

Divers relic-stealings among the 
English are also recorded by Mr. Gor- 
ham. Thus, in 974, the monks of 
Ely coveted the body of St. Witt- 
burga, sister of St. Etheldreda, 
patroness of the isle of Ely. Brith- 
noth and Ethelwold were at the 
bottom of this scheme too, and they 
also got the consent of Edgar; but 
as the men of Dereham, where the 
body was, were likely to resist, they 
proceeded with caution. The abbot 
with a well-armed band paid Dereham 
a visit, and got up a grand feast to 
draw off the attention of the towns- 
folk. Then, in the dead of the 
night, his monks carried the saint 
off to their boats, which were lying 
at Brandon-on-Ouse, The Dereham 
men pursued, but having no boats, 
they could do nothing but threaten. 
The story is given at length by 
Thomas of Ely in the Bodleian MS. 
life of St. Neot. 

Again, A£theric, Bishop of Dor- 
chester, got leave from Canute to 
remove the bones of St. Felix, 
Bishop of East Angles, from Soham 
to Ramsey. On their way back the 
Ramsey monks were intercepted b 
a strong party from Ely, and there 
would have been a river fight had 
not a thick fog come on, under 
cover of which the robbers got 
safely away. 

Even the original name of the 
secoud St. Neot’s is connected with 
one of these pious body-snatchings ; 
at least if the Jesuit Alford was 
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right in identifying Ernulphus with 
a bishop of Metz who became a her- 
mit, and being buried on the Mo- 
selle was afterwards “translated” 
to the neighbourhood of Bedford. 

There is plenty more to say about 
St. Neot, whose lineage is almost as 
great a mystery as that of Melchis- 
edec. His father is called king of 
the East Angles in the Bodleian MS, 
life; king of the West Angles and 
of Kent in the Cottonian MS. life 
and the MS. of John Capgrave of 
Tinmouth aforesaid ; and tetrarch of 
Kent in the MS. life in the library 
of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

And name, as well as title, varies 
not in these MSS, only, but in the 
MS. Anglo-Saxon life, in the life 
written at the Abbey of Bee and 
published in the ‘ Acta Sanctorum,’ 
and in other versions, The various 
names, however, are all forms of Eth- 
elwulph; and the father has there- 
fore been identified with Alfred’s 
father, and, since Neot is not given 
in the list of his sons, Whitaker the 
imaginative supposes him to have 
been Athelstane, Ethelwulph’s first- 
born (by a different wife from the 
mother of the rest). This Athel- 
stane gained a great victory over 
the Danes at Sandwich in 851, 
and then disappears from history: 
William of Malmesbury says he 
cannot tell what became of him. 
Here was Whitaker’s opportunity. 
What more natural than that Athel- 
stane, “disgusted with the sanguin- 
ary scenes which be had witnessed at 
Sandwich, should have determined 
to renounce the world; . . . and, 
to make his relinquishment final, 
should have changed his name for 
that of Nrorros (the little one), at 
once descriptive of his small stature 
and his spiritual lowliness”? To this 
it is enough to reply, with Mr. Gor- 
ham, that had the prince of Kent, 
heir of the throne of Wessex, be- 
come a monk of Glastonbury, he 
could not have been hid, Capgrave 
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and the MS. quoted by Leland are 
the earliest authorities in which 
anything is said about his being a 
king’s son, 

Even at Eynesbury the stolen 
bones did not find rest. Very soon 
(in 1003) they were taken, for fear 
of the Danes, by a rich and pious 
lady, Lewina, to her villa at Whit- 
tlesea, and thence to Croyland, of 
which her brother, Osketel, was 
abbot. Ingulpbus gives a lively 
picture of the procession which, 
with sacred chants, carried the 
“sacred mould of the Confessor 
Neot” through the almost impass- 
able marshes. When danger from 
the Danes was over they were re- 
stored; but the Croyland monks 
kept some portion of them, which 
enabled them to boast that the 
holy remains were still in their 
possession. 

He who wishes to know more 
about the saint must read the 


books— Whitaker, Hedgeland, Gor- 


ham,—to which I have referred. 
Let him not fail to notice in Gor- 
ham (p. 161) a curious instance of 
antiquarian blundering. 

On a fragment of a wall-tablet in 
one of the chapels of the later St. 
Neot’s are a crown and a shield and 
the words OR: THE: SOV. Tra- 
dition referred the tablet to the 
saint, and Whitaker was equal to 
the occasion. “The crown denoted 
the saint’s royal birth, and the R 
ought to have been a B; whence, 
by the easy change of O into A, we 
have OB THE SAVrum in Ceelo. 

Coronam tradidit fratri juniori 
—an act commemorated in one 
of the compartments of the St. 
Neot window.” This reminds me 
of an inscription on the free 
school in a midland town. It ran 
NO : DOMI : NI. The school 
had been rebuilt a few years before, 
and the mason had copied, with 
v Chinese fidelity, the remnant of a 
partly defaced inscription, not see- 
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ing that it must have run anNO: 
DOMINI. The second pair of 
stops he had (un-Chinese in this) 
put in to balance the first. 

Mr. Gorham is of course right in 
reading Whitaker’s legend as, Of: 
your : Charite : pray : fOR : THE : 
SOV]: of: . ‘ 

But enough of the historians of 
St. Neot; the thing is, not to visit 
Cornwall without contriving to see 
his church, 

The doggerel from which I have 
already quoted two lines, connects 
him with Oxford :— 


His father was a Saxon king, St. Dunstan 
was his teacher. 

In famous Oxford he was eke the first 
professed preacher 

That there in schools, by quaintest terms, 
the sacred themes expounded. 


Anyhow, his window will remind 
you of St. Frideswide’s modern win- 
dow in Christ Church Cathedral ; 
while the Creation and Noah win- 
dows are far better than anything 
old or modern that Oxford has to 
show. 

And, take my advice; before you 
go into Cornwall read Davies Gil- 
bert’s ‘ Parochial History.’ It gives 
all sorts of quaint bits out of old 
Hals and Tonkin; and, moreover, 
Gilbert himself is full of odds and 
ends of information. Take, for . 
instance, Hals about Sir Thomas 
Eliot, twice sheriff of Cambridge- 
shire under Henry VIII., who wrote 
defensorium bonarum mulierum, and 
also, “to the disgrace of the critics 
and clergy that get their livings by 
the liberal arts and sciences, he 
being only a layman, made the first 
Latin and English dictionary, upon 
which stock Bishop Cowper and 
others grafted all that are now ex- 
tant.” About the early escapade of 
Sir John Eliot, the patriotic oppo- 
nent of Noy, also a Cornishman 
(there are Noys still in the parishes 
about Land’s End), Gilbert quotes 
Disraeli’s ‘Commentaries on the 
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Reign of Charles I.,’ vol. iv. p. 512. 
Young Sir John was a spendthrift, 
and Moyle of Bake, a neighbour, 
told bis father of his ways. Where- 
upon Eliot went to his house, drew 
upon him, and wounded him in the 
side, 
Read 


also, if you can get it, 


‘The Age of the Saints,’ a mono- 
graph on early Cornish Christianity, 
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by W. Copeland Borlase, president 
of the Royal Institution of Corn- 
wall, author of ‘ Neenia Cornubiz,’ 
&c.* It will clear your views, if 
you have any, about the early 
British Church, and will show you 
that St. Alban and his successors 
had far less to do than St. Patrick’s 
disciples with the conversion of the 
men of West Wales. 








HALF-HEARTED. 


Ir I could love thee, Love, a little more, 
If thy fair love outlived the brief sweet rose— 
If in my golden field were all thy store, 
And all’ my joy within thy garden close,— 
Then would I pray my heart to be full fond 
For ever, and a little bit beyond. 


If daffodil and primrose were not frail, 
If snowdrop died not ere the dying day— 
If I were true as Daphnis in the tale, 
If thou couldst love as Juliet in the play,— 
Then would | teach my heart to be full fond 
For ever, and a little bit beyond, 


But since I fear I am but wayward true, 

And wayward false, fair love, thou seem’st to be— 
Since I some day must sigh for something new, 

And each day thou for life’s monotony,— 

Prithee, stay here ere yet we grow too fond, 

And let me pass a little bit beyond. 


J. S. 





* He has lately opened, on a cliff in St. Just, perhaps the finest tumulus in all 


England. 
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Never before has the Indian 
Budget attracted so large and 
keenly interested an assembly of 
the House of Commons as _ that 
which met this year on the 23d 
of May. For the first time on any 
such occasion a parliamentary bat- 
tle had been fully prepared for; 
and the Opposition whip had 
issued a circular summoning the 
Liberal members for an “import- 
ant division” which, it was an- 
nounced, would take place after 
two nights spent in debate. This 
was a very striking departure from 
the ordinary listlessness and indif- 
ference of the House upon Indian 
subjects,—which, as was long ago 
said, empty the benches “like the 
sound of the dinner-bell.” Yet, 
long before Mr. Stanhope had fin- 
ished his statement on behalf of 
the Government, all idea of a party 
fight vanished; and Mr. Faweett, 
upon whose motion the battle was 
to have been wayed, rose at once to 
withdraw his motion, and to express 
entire concurrence with the views 
of the Government. Mr. Faweett 
has long devoted great attention to 
Indian matters, and, frequent and 
stringent as have been his criticisms 
of Ministerial policy towards India, 
it must be said to his credit that he 
has been thoroughly impartial and 
independent,—that his criticisms, 
although not always right, have 
been wholly free from party bias— 
and that his sole object has been to 
promote the welfare of our Indian 
empire, and uphold its interests 
which are too apt to be sacrificed 
to those of our own people. We 
may add that, keenest and most 
absolute of free-traders though he 
be, Mr. Fawcett has been foremost 
and almost alone in condemning 
the recent abolition of the small 


customs-duty levied upon British 
cotton goods by the Indian Gov- 
ernment,—justly maintaining that 
this abolition was a “ sop to Lanca- 
shire,” and a most unfair abridg- 
ment of the scant revenue of our 
Indian empire. 

The explicit approval thus given 
by Mr. Fawcett to the Ministerial 
statement reduced the subsequent 
debate to a merely formal discus- 
sion. When the debate was re- 
sumed three weeks afterwards (June 
13th), the emptiness of the House 
called from Mr. Smollett the caustic 
remark that “when there was an 
intention to make Indian affairs the 
subject of a party contest, they ex- 
cited no small interest; but the 
moment that intention was aban- 
doned, apathy and neglect pre- 
vailed.” In this second debate 
Mr, Gladstone descanted eloquently 
upon the perilous condition of a 
Government which cannot produce 
good budgets; and Mr. Bright be- 
came indignant over our alleged 
neglect of the interests of the native 
population. “But absolutely the 
only suggestion made by these dis- 
tinguished politicians in solution of 
the present difficulties was “ Re- 
trenchment,” — without any con- 
sideration of the effect which such 
a course must have upon the pres- 
ent industrial interests and future 
financial resources of our Indian 
empire. While great retrench- 
ments were insisted upon in the 
army, not a word was said as to 
the fact that the military expendi- 
ture of the Indian Government had 
been largely increased by the legis- 
lation of the British Parliament, 
through the army amalgamation and 
the consequent introduction of the 
short period of enlistment into the 
Indian service. In like manner, 
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retrenchment was vehemently de- 
manded in the expenditure upon 
public works, as if this were a 
matter of Government extravagance, 
instead of the only means by which 
the Indian Government can pro- 
mote production and facilitate trade 
and the increase of wealth through- 
out that vast and imperfectly de- 
veloped empire. Still less was any 
reference made to the remarkable 
changes and period of prosperity 
through which India passed subse- 
quently to 1855, occasioned by the 
vast expenditure upon railways 
and other public works, together 
with the extraordinary increase of 
the foreign trade of that country 
and the concomitant influx of the 
precious metals. A statesmanlike 
review of the recent period of In- 
dian prosperity, and of the causes 
by which it was brought to a close, 
is indispensable to a correct appre- 
ciation of the present condition of 
affairs; yet not a word was said 
upon these matters during the recent 
debates. 

This was the more remarkable, 
and also the more regrettable, be- 
cause of late there has been some- 
thing like a panic with respect to 
the finances and general condition 
of our Indian empire. Elaborate 
articles have been published, pro- 
claiming “the bankruptcy of In- 
dia:” a statement which, as we 
shall see, would be a very exag- 
gerated one under any circum- 
stances. But it seems to be for- 
gotten that India has been suffer- 
ing from a commercial depression 
similar to that which we all find it 
hard to bear at home. Were we 
to regard the present depression as 
likely to endure,—if the future of 
this country were to be a con- 
tinuance of declining trade, dimin- 
ished manovfacturing production, 
and widespread agricultural dis- 
tress,—we* might well quake for 
fear, not merely for our State fin- 


ance, but for the very existence 
of our population. On the other 
hand, let India revive, resuming 
her normal commercial progress, 
aud the difficulties besetting her 
finances will vanish — assuredly 
they will be entirely stripped of 
their formidable character. 

But take the case as it stands, 
The causes of the deficits in the 
Indian Exchequer are very pecu- 
liar. In piss ala we 
might almost say, individually— 
they are unknown to any other 
Government in the world. These 
causes are, Famines and productive 
Public Works—causes as different 
in their character as it is possible 
to imagine—and thirdly, a sudden 
change in the value of the Indian 
currency compared with the cur- 
rencies of this and other countries 
of the Western world. This last 
cause of the fivancial embarrass- 
ment is so singular and entirely 
without a precedent in history, that 
we shall devote special attention to 
itin the sequel: but at this point 
we must desire the reader to bear 
in mind that, exceedingly great as 
is the drain on the Indian Exche- 
quer for famines and public works, 
nevertheless there would be no de- 
ficit at all at present but for the 
immense “Joss on exchange” pro- 
duced by this remarkable altera- 
tion in the relative value of the 
two precious metals in India. ¢ 

Within the last few years, the 
public of this country have become 
well acquainted with the terrible se- 
verity of Indian famines, — where 
the deaths from starvation are count- 
ed by millions, despite the unstint- 
ed exertions and disbursements of 
the Government. The disastrous 
effects of these famines in impov- 
erishing the districts afflicted by 
them are really immeasurable; and 
the losses which they inflict upon 
the Government are strikingly 
shown by the statement of Mr. Stan- 
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hope that, in connection with the 
recent famine alone, in the Madras 
Presidency, “the* total disburse- 
ments of the Government were not 
less than £13,000,000,”—a larger 
sum than the terrible Irish famine 
of 1847 entailed upon our Govern- 
ment. Moreover, it has become re- 
cognised that these climatic dis- 
asters are, in the present state of 
India, inevitably of periodical re- 
currence; so much s0, that it is 
estimated that a million and a half 
per annum, accumulating for this 
purpose, is not too much for the 
Government to lay by against 
their recurrence. At the same time 
it is to be noted that, even in the 
worst vears, there is always food 
enough in India to support the 
population ; and that the disastrous 
effects of these famines will be 
greatly obviated by the construc- 
tion of railways and roads; while 
the famines themselves would be 
reduced to very small proportions 
if there were an adequate supply 
of irrigation works, such as the 
Indian Government hopes by-and- 
by to be able to provide. 

It is sad to think that at the very 
time when the serious effect of these 
famines has become fully appreci- 
ated, it should be thought necessary 
to abandon the measures by which 
alone they can be prevented. Most 
reluctantly by the Indian Govern- 
ment, but with a light heart by the 
House of Commons, the fiat has gone 
forth to stop the construction of a 
large part of the productive public 
works. The serious extent to which 
the expenditure upon these public 
works deranges the Indian budgets, 
is shown by the fact, stated by Mr. 
Stanhope, that “during the last 
five years, if these productive public 
works be put out of the accounts, 
the deficit has only been three 
millions,—albeit during the same 
period the Government has had to 
provide no less than twelve mil- 
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lions on account of famine-relief, 
and seven and a quarter millions 
for loss on exchange.” As Mr. Stan- 
hope added, “ this is not a very un- 
satisfactory statement.” A Govern- 
ment cannot be very badly off when 
it can meet an extraordinary expen- 
diture of nearly twenty millions, 
and come short of a balance by only 
a sixth part of that sum,—and this, 
too, when India has been suffering 
during these years from a stagnation 
of trade. Indeed, taking famines, 
public works, loss on exchange, and 
the Affghan war-expenditure all to- 
gether, the Indian deficit for the 
current year is only three and a 
quarter millions—or a million and 
a half less than the sum expended 
upon productive public works. 

But why, it is said, should the 
Indian finances be deranged by an 
expenditure on public works which, 
however reproductive, is a voluntary 
disbursement? Upon this point 
there is at present a great change 
in the weather-cock of public opin- 
ion. Until some twenty years ago, 
it was a standing saying and re- 
proach that “if the English were 
turned out of India they would 
leave nothing behind to show that 
they were a civilised Power.” Since 
Lord Dalhousie’s administration, 
State works on a large scale, and of 
a most beneficent character, have 
been vigorously prosecuted. Rail- 
ways, roads, and canals have been 
constructed year after year, with 
even greater advantages to the 
population than to the Govern- 
ment itself. So desirable is this 
policy, that not long ago Mr. 
Bright, with his usual earnestness, 
advocated an expenditure of thirty 
millions upon canals alone,—this 
large sum, of course, having to be 
borrowed by the Indian Govern- 
ment. 

The contraction of loans for the 
construction of useful works is no 
more a sign of insolvency, or even of 
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poverty, than is the constant borrow- 
ing on the part of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, or of Birmingham, 
or avy other municipality which 
engages in reproductive outlay. 
In truth, these productive public 
works—for we are not speaking of 
the unproductive works, such as 
jails and barracks—while benefit- 
ing the people from the very outset, 
will ere long become a most valu- 
able property of the Government, 
from which a large stream of revenue 
will annually flow into the Indian 
Exchequer. No doubt this expen- 
diture is very embarrassing at the 
present time. An individual may 
invest his whole income in repro- 
ductive enterprises— say in the 
building of factories or sinking of 
coal-pits—and thereby secure great 
advantages in the end: but the 
question is, What is to become of 
him in the meantime? Is he to 
starve, or become bankrupt ?—and 
will his creditors be content to wait 
for their money until these enter- 
prises begin to pay? This is the 
strongest argument for a stoppage 
of the Indian public works. Yet 
such a course is in itself greatly to 
be deplored. These works are do- 
ing an incalculable amount of good, 
—without them the desolating and 
costly famines are inevitable,—ere 
long, too, they will lighten taxation 
by yielding a large revenue to the 
Indian Treasury,—and, during their 
construction, they give employment 
to a large portion of the poor Indian 
peasantry. At the cost of £50,000 
per annum the Indian community 
gets a million sterling expended on 
useful works, which ere long repay 
the expenditure upon them, A cur- 
tailment of these works is peculiarly 
unfortunate at the present time, 
when commercial and industrial de- 
pression so widely prevails in India. 
Mr. Fawcett admits that suffering is 
already being created by the stop- 
page of public works—that “ thou- 


sands of poor labourers have been 
dismissed.” It is also the fact that 
the malcontents in the Poonah dis- 
trict include the stoppage of this 
Government expenditure in the 
memorial of their grievances ad- 
dressed to the Governor of the 
Bombay Presidency. 

This curtailment of the usual 
expenditure on productive public 
works is the great feature of the 
present Budget. Another feature 
is the cheapening of salaries to be 
effected by the admission of natives 
to all offices in the State except the 
very highest. Fewer Englishmen 
are to be trained and sent out to 
administer the affairs of India, If 
this proposal be regarded upon 
grounds of statesmanship, and of 
political wisdom, there is very much 
to be said in favour of it. But to 
make this great political change 
upon grounds of cheapness—for the 
sake of getting a supply of “cheap 
labour” for the administration of 
the empire—is to rob it of all its 
political value in the eyes of the 
native gentry and population. Thus 
stripped of its political value, the 
measure simply means the adoption 
of an inferior quality of labour, for 
the sake of cheapness, in the ad- 
ministration of the Government of 
India. Solely and entirely upon 
this ground has the important polit- 
ical change been proposed to and 
adopted by Parliament! It is 
hardly possible to conceive a greater 
degradation of statesmanship. 

The House of Commons appears 
to be exceedingly relieved and grat- 
ified by the rough-and-ready reme- 
dies which the Government propose 
to apply to Indian finance. The 
House also appears to be jubilant 
at the idea that it bas forced wis- 
dom upon our Indian statesmen. 
We fear there is not much ground 
for the former of these pleasant im- 
pressions, and there is none at all 
for the latter, The best that can 
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be said for the measures now to 
be adopted is, that they are a deplor- 
able necessity, — a sacrifice of the 
future to an immediately pressing 
emergency, and a remedy which 
even for the present creates a new 
evil. Doubtless it is a reduction 
of expenditure, but it is as ques- 
tionable an economy as that of a 
workman who sells his tools in 
order to pay for his lodgings. The 
ill-founded self-complacency which 
at present prevails in the House of 
Commons, if not still more widely, 
—the belief that Home wisdom has 
shown its superiority to that of our 
Indian statesmen,—only recalls to 
mind with unusual emphasis the 
old prediction, that “if India is ever 
to be lost, it will be lost in the 
House of Commons.” Home inter- 


ests and home opinion have done 
more than anything else to produce 
the financial embarrassments of In- 
dia, which the House of Commons 
now regards as so intolerable. It 


was home opivion and influence 
which in 1836 led to the exclusion 
of gold and the establishment of a 
single silver-standard in India. It 
was home interests which in 1858 
led to the abolition of the old In- 
dian army, and its amalgamation 
with our own: the sole object of 
that measure being to enable Eng- 
land to keep up, at the expense of 
India, a large military reserve which 
we ourselves grudge to pay for. 
Again, the “short-service” system, 
which we have adopted for our own 
interests, has added greatly to the 
military expenses of India, of which 
the House of Commons so loudly 
complains. It is estimated that 
these military changes, made en- 
tirely for our own interests, have 
added three or four millions sterling 
a-year to the Indian expenditure. 
Indeed it is to be feared that if 
the real motive for the deep con- 
cern which the House of Commons 
has suddenly begun to feel for the 
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Indian embarrassments be looked 
into, it will be largely resolvable 
into a vivid apprehension lest the 
British Exchequer be affected by 
the Indian one. We amalgamate 
the armies, but we should lose the 
profit of this amalgamation were 
we to amalgamate the Treasuries. 
India owes us some fourteen mil- 
lions sterling a-year for the home 
charges: it would be a dreadful 
thing if this sum were not paid to 
us regularly and in full! Rather 
than possibly have to wait for a 
portion of this money, the House 
of Commons cry “Stop public 
works, however productive, and 
however needful at present to give 
employment to the poor peasantry ; 
disband a part of the Indian army ; 
open the upper ranks of the admin- 
istration to the cheaper service of 
the natives. As for the change in 
the value of silver, that is too diffi- 
cult a question for us,—only we 
must insist that, be the value of the 
rupee what it may in India, the 
Indian Government shall pay gold- 
money for all its debts to England.” 
How little disinterested we are is 
shown by the fact that, although 
admittedly India needs every shil- 
ling of revenue she can obtain, 
home influence, as a sop to Lanca- 
shire, now abolishes the small cus- 
toms - duty upon our own cotton 
goods,—under a plea for free trade, 
which Mr. Faweett, the most ardent 
of free - traders, indignantly con- 
demns. Not thus do we act to- 
wards our colonies, which are able 
and resolute to uphold their rights 
and interests. But we treat India 
as a dependency, not as a sister 
kingdom. 

The Indian Government has sent 
home proposals for remedying the 
silver dilemma which so serious- 
ly afflicts it; these proposals have 
been referred to “a small commit- 
tee,” and the result, as stated by 
Mr, Stanhope, is that the Govern- 
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ment has felt compelled to reject 
these remedies, and is unable to 
suggest any others. The negotia- 
tions upon the subject are as yet 
undivulged; but Mr. Stanhope’s 
statement implies that nothing can 
be done but “ to grin and bear it.” 
““We must manfully face the loss,” 
he says; and as the “we” means 
India, this is a very cheap display 
of fortitude. It does not require 
much resolution to face a loss which 
falls upon others. The dilemma, 
however, is of a most perplexing 
character; nor do we think that an 
effectual solution of it is attainable 
by the action of any single Govern- 
ment. If solved satisfactorily, this 
must be done by international agree- 
ment. Serious asthe question has 
already become, the world will have 
to hear still more about it ere long; 
and it is especially needful that the 
British public should give thought- 
ful consideration to it. As regards 
what is possible, it is not an exag- 
geration to say that, by the folly of 
Governments, the many thousand 
millions of silver coins now use- 
fully circulating in the world, by 
being demonetised, may ere long be 
selling in the market as ordinary 
metal at a shilling the ounce ! 

The year 1876 will remain mem- 
orable as that of the Silver Panic. 
The most confident of all the predic- 
tions made upon the discovery of 
the California and Australian gold- 
mines was that there would be a 
great and permanent rise in the 
value of silver compared with gold. 
Years passed without this predic- 
tion being realised; but suddenly, 
and when many people were still 
looking for a change of this kind, 
an event of the very opposite char- 
acter occurred. In the course of a 
few months silver rapidly fell in 
market price, until, in the summer 
of 1876, it sank to only four-fifths 
of its old and normal value. Think- 
ing men at once perceived what 
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serious consequences must result 
from this change; and both our 
own Parliament and the Congress 
of the United States hastened to 
appoint Select Committees to in- 
vestigate the matter. The House 
of Commons Committee, however, 
—adopting a course now become 
too common—shirked the most 
important part of its duties, and 
simply reported, in summary, the 
evidence which had _ been sub- 
mitted to it. The public at large 
took little interest in the matter. 
Our monetary system being based 
solely upon gold, any change in the 
value of silver was wholly unfelt in 
the ordinary trade and ongoings of 
life in this country. Next, a ery of 
distress began to come to us from 
our great Eastern empire; but the 
communications between the Indian 
Government and Downing Street 
remained unpublished, and it was 
only from rumour, rather than cer- 
tain knowledge, that the disastrous 
effects of the Silver Question upon 
India came under the notice of the 
general public, But, early in the 
spring of the present year, the 
“City” was startled by the an- 
nouncement, most frankly made, 
that one of the largest and best 
managed banks connected with 
India had experienced extremely 
heavy losses, which, directly‘or in- 
directly, were mainly occasioned by 
the changed value of the Indian 
currency. Almost simultaneously 
there came a telegraphic summary 
of the Financial Statement of the 
Indian Government, announcing a 
loss of three millions sterling during 
the past year from the fall in the 
value of silver, and an estimated 
loss of no less than four millions 
from the same cause during the 
current year. Thus at last the 
serious nature of this monetary re- 
volution was placed fully before the 
public. Despite the war expendi- 
tare of upwards of two and a half 
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millions, and despite the usual out- 
lay upon public works, the Indian 
Budget would have shown a perfect 
balance—nay, a small surplus—but 
for this heavy loss in the “ex- 
changes,” but owing to it there was 
the deficit of three and a quarter 
millions. “Relieve us of this loss 
on the exchanges,” said the Fin- 
ancial Statement in substance, “and 
we shall be all right; but if it is to 
continue we must remain hopelessly 
embarrassed.” Let us see, then, 
what this Silver Question really is. 

To change the value of the coun- 
ters during an evening’s play at 
cards would be an intolerable pro- 
cedure: if the value were raised, it 
would unfairly increase the gains of 
the winners,—if the value of the 
counters weré lowered, it would un- 
justly relieve the previously uusuc- 
cessful players, when summing up 
the results of the play. But if ‘such 
a change were made only upon the 


counters held by one side, and not 
all round, the injustice would well- 
nigh be equalled by the perplexity 


whieh such a change would occa- 


sion. In rough fashion, the latter 
of these cases illustrates the state 
of matters produced between this 
country and India by the recent 
“ depreciation” of silver. Nor does 
this statement fully sum up. the 
hardships of the present case; for, 
by a rare cruelty of Fortune, while 
one party loses heavily, enormously, 
the other side benefits not at all. 
Although the counters are changed 
against India, England has gained 
nothing from the change. It is not 
merely that India is really Eng- 
land’s partner, not an opponent, 
and that, consequently, any loss to 
her is reflected back to a consider- 
able extent upon ourselves; but, 
strange as it may seem, the actual 
fact is, that although the counters 
have been changed in our favour, 
the losses of the Indian Govern- 
ment have hitherto brought no gain 
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to ours, Lord Beaconsfield a few 
weeks ago, in one of his telling 
phrases, ‘spoke of the high prices 
which our farmers obtained under 
the Corn Laws during bad harvests 
as a “dismal consolation,” inasmuch 
as it was obtained at the cost of 
dear food to the nation at large: 
but here, in this Silver Question, 
we have a dismal loss to the Gov- 
ernment of India in its dealings 
with this country, which yields no 
compensation to us or to any one, 
and which falls as an unmitigated 
burden upon our fellow-subjects and 
fellow-countrymen in India, 

But it may be said—as we have 
seen it said—“It is we who have 
always to send specie to India, not 
India to us, The balance of trade 
is constantly in favour of India, and 
we have annually to send millions in 
specie to settle that balance. How, 
then, can India lose upon the sending 
of specie to this country, when in 
actual fact she sends no specie at 
But, in this view of the 
case, it is forgotten that an indi- 
vidual or a Government may lose 
heavily, not from having to pay 


* away too much, but by receiving 


too little. Although India sends 
no specie to England, she may lose 
all the same by receiving less specie 
than would come to her under or- 
dinary circumstances. This is the 
actual state of matters;. but the 
mode in which the fall in the 
value of silver operates is multi- 
form. There is, first, the case as 
it stands between the two Govern- 
ments; next, there is the case of 
the Indian population generally; 
and also there is the case of Eng- 
lishmen temporarily resident in 
India. 

First, as to the case between the 
two Governments. The Indian 
Government receives its entire rev- 
enue in silver; accordingly, it is 
only silver-money that it can em+ 
ploy in its expenditure. Now this 
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silver-movey is as efficient as ever 
for all the domestic expenditure of 
the Indian Government,—for all its 
payments of salaries, for labour, &c. 
within its own territories. But the 
Indian Government constantly owes 
a large sum to our Government for 
what is called the ““ Home Charges” 
—which comprise military stores, 
pensions, and other expenditure 
_— in England, and which of 
ate years have come to amount to 
from 12 to 14 millions sterling. 
These Home Charges, of course, are 
disbursed .by our Government in 
British money—i.e., in gold. Ac- 
cordingly, if the Indian Govern- 
ment sent payment of this sum 
in specie—that is, in its silver- 
money—it must transmit as much 
silver as will be equivalent to 12 
or 14 millions in gold; and since 
silver has lost nearly one-fifth of 
its old value relatively to gold, 
the Indian Government must send 
so much more silver than formerly. 
In truth, the effect is the same as 
if each 1000 rupees sent from 
India to England dwindled down 
in the course of transit to only 
800. But the Indian Govern-* 
ment does not send specie. The 
proeess is this: The Home Govern- 
ment draws bills upon the Indian 
Government, payable in silver, and 
it sells these bills on the London 
Exchange to merchants who other- 
wise would have to discharge their 
debts to India by sending silver; 
and our Government continues to 
sell these bills, or “ Council drafts,” 
until the sums which it receives in 
sterling money equal the amount 
of the Home Charges or disburse- 
ments which have been made 
on account of the Indian Govern- 
ment. Accordingly, as silver has 
fallen in value compared to gold, 
our Government has to issue a 
much larger amount of these sil- 
ver- bills than formerly before it 
gets gold, or sterling money, to the 


amount of its disbursements for the 
Home Charges. As is obvious, our 
Government gains nothing upon 
these transactions, although the 
Indian Government loses heavily— 
this year to the extent of four mil- 
lions, On the other hand, when 
the Indian Government makes pay- 
ments in India on account of our 
Government, these payments are a 
set-off against the Home Charges; 
whereby the nett loss to the Indian 
Government on “the exchanges” 
becomes this year 34 millions ster- 
ling. 

This constitutes an absolute loss 
to the Indian Government. It is 
not like a loss produced by a falling- 
off in the revenue, in which case the 
money which fails to reach the 
Indian Treasury remains in the 
pockets of the Indian people. It 
is a sum which, after being paid by 
the people in taxes, becomes as 
wholly lost in the hands of the 
Government as if it were sunk in 
the depths of the sea. These four 
millions, or thereabouts, are a part 
of the taxation of India which is 
virtually destroyed, year by year, 
as soon as paid into the Indian 
Treasury. It is a heavy annual 
loss which befalls both the  Gov- 
ernment and the people of India, 
Wealthy as our own country is, 
what would we say if four millions 
of the revenue were thus to be de- 
stroyed, year after year, without 
the least return ? 

But there is an important section 
of the population of India upon 
whom this fall in the value of silver 
entails a double loss. This is the 
large and increasing class of our 
fellow-countrymen resident in India 
who have to send home a portion 
of their Government salaries or 
commercial incomes for the main- 
tenance of their children or whole 
families in England. These persons 
not only lose, as taxpayers, in com- 
mon with the rest of the popula- 
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tion, but they have to bear a further 
and very much heavier loss upon 
every remittance which they make 
to this country. What the amount 
of these annual remittances is, there 
are no exact means of knowing: 
but there are some statistics which 
enable us, probably, to come pretty 
near the truth, During the twenty 
years ending in 1875, the aggregate 
trade-balances in favour of India 
and against this country amount- 
ed to 388} millions sterling; and 
during the same period 250} mil- 
lions of specie nett (2, e., after deduct- 
ing exports from imports) were 
received in -India, while 113 mil- 
lions were settled by Council- 
drafts,—leaving 254 millions ster- 
ling unaccounted for, and which, 
apparently, and as some of the 
authorities who gave evidence before 
the Silver Committee in 1876 
believe, were settled by private re- 
mittances. This would show an 
average of £1,200,000 annually 
sent home by private individuals 
during these twenty years; and be- 
sides this, there are the remittances 
from soldiers and officers through 
the Indian #Government, which 
annually amount fully to half a 
million sterling. Moreover, since 
the journey to India was shortened 
and cheapened by the opening of 
the Suez Canal, the custom of keep- 
ing children or whole families at 
home, for health or education, has 
greatly increased, and will continue 
to increase; so that, whatever may 
have been the average annual sums 
sent home for this purpose during 
the twenty years ending in 1875, 
the amount must have become con- 
siderably larger of late years. This 
is a great hardship, a serious drain 
upon the incomes of our brethren in 
India. The transmission of money 
under all circumstances is attended 
with loss; for, in such transactions, 
there is always a loss of interest, 
and usually a charge for the cost or 
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trouble of transmission: but since 
this change took place in the value 
of silver, the effect is a loss of 
fully £100 upon every £600 sent 
home from India. 

It is needless to say that this 
change in the value of silver like- 
wise affects the conditions of Trade 
between India and the Western 
world; but, in this form, the effects 
fall almost equally upon both regions, 
and, though producing heavy loss 
to some classes both in England 
and India, there is no absolute loss 
to either country as a whole—except 
from the serious disturbance and 
obstruction of trade arising from 
the fluctuations in the value of 
silver from week to week and from 
month to month, which, of course, 
falls equally upon both countries, 
In considering the commercial effect 
of the changed value of silver rela- 
tive to gold, it must be borne in 
mind that, as a matter of fact, 
the purchasing-power of silver in 
India as regards general commodi- 
ties is as great as it used to be, 
Accordingly, as our money (gold) is 
worth more in Indian currency than 
formerly, our Importing merchants, 
who buy goods in India, obtain a 
profit from this cause alone, and in 
addition to the ordinary trade-pro- 
fit, Any British capitalist who 
makes a purchase of property in 
India gains in similar fashion. And 
this gain is a very large one, 
amounting to about 17 per cent. 
On the other hand, our Exporting” 
merchants, who send goods to India, 
lose to an equal extent; — they pay 
for these goods in our gold-money, 
and are paid at former prices in 
the silver-currency of India, which 
no longer carries its old value in 
this country. Thus, while our 


Importing merchants gain, our Ex- 
porting merchants lose to an equal 
extent. And, vice versd, the same 
is the case with Indian merchants, 
and in some degree with the classes 
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who supply them with goods. Ac- 
cordingly, it may be said that, as 
regards commerce, the altered value 
of silver does not benefit or injure 
the trading-classes in either country 
as a whole,—both, however, suffer- 
ing from the monetary disturbance, 
‘which tends to check the trade be- 
tween the two countries. Never- 
theless, England may be said to gain 
somewhat, inasmuch as we always 
import more goods from India than 
we export to that country, 

Such, then, is the pecuniary ex- 
tent and character of the effects of 
this recent change in the relative 
value of the two precious metals. 
But to our Indian Government the 
pecuniary loss is aggravated by the 
political embarrassment thereby oc- 
easioned, Our own country could 


not stand an annual loss of three or 
four millions without new taxation 
being necessary. Yet in India this 
natural remedy is unavailable. 


Poli- 
tical even more than financial con- 
siderations forbid it. The Indian 
population is so poor that even the 
shrewdest financiers cannot hit upon 
or devise a new tax that would be 
suitable and productive; and in the 
opinion of the wisest statesmen, the 
limits of bearable taxation are so 
nearly reached that even the severest 
financial emergency had better be 
borne as best it can, than that addi- 
tional taxation should be had re- 
course to. Despite our new “scien- 
tific frontier,” there will always be 
a foreign Power at our doors ready 
and willing to stir up revolt in 
India; and even without any ex- 
ternal danger, an addition to the 
revenue from new taxation would 
be dearly purchased at the expense 
of political disaffection among the 
millions of the native race. 

It is now time to consider what 
has been the cause, or causes, of 
this recent and sudden change in 
the value of silver; especially as, 
until the causes are known, we have 
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no clue to a remedy, nor can even 
know in what direction to look for 
one. Let us briefly describe the 
factors in the case. First, there 
has been an increased production 
of silver, In 1859, as had been 
the case almost from the beginning 
of the century, the annual produc- 
tion of silver from the mines was 
about £8,000,000. In 1859, the 
famous Comstock-lode and other 
silver-mines in Nevada were dis- 
covered, the produce of which gra- 
dually increased until it reached 
its maximum, about eight millions 
sterling, in 1875; and at present 
the annual supply is about double 
what it used to be prior to 1860, 
Next, there is the demonetisation 
of silver which has taken place in 
various countries. In 1865, Italy 
adopted inconvertible paper-money, 
—its previous metallic currency, 
nearly all silver, having been some- 
what under 18 millions ; ‘and doubt- 
less nearly all of this amount was 
thrown upon the market. But this 
produced no appreciable effect upon 
the value of silver, which remained 
at about its old price until 1872,— 
after which year it, fell rapidly, 
reaching the lowest point at which 
it has ever since stood in the autumn 
of 1876. Nevertheless, in the in- 
tervening years—.e., between 1872 
and 1876—the quantity of sil- 
ver thrown upon the market by 
demonetisation was comparatively 
insignificant. In May 1876, when 
the Parliamentary Committee made 
its report, the silver thus thrown 
on the market was only 8 millions 
sterling, —namely, ‘“ £6,000,000 
sold by Germany, and about 
£2,000,000 set free by the action 
of the Scandinavian kingdoms.” 

Moreover, France, during the same 
period (1871-75) absorbed no less 
than £33,500,000 of silver in 
partial replenishment of her cur- 
rency, which had been greatly re- 
duced by the payment of the war- 
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indemnity to Germany. These di- 
rect effects of the demonetisation 
of silver, therefore, down to 1876, 
could not of themselves have pro- 
duced any appreciable influence 
upon the value of that metal; and 
undoubtedly the very low point to 
which the price of silver fell in 
1876 was greatly due to panic, 
But since then, the effects of de- 
monetisation have been operating 
cumulatively and gradually. In re- 
suming specie-payments the United 
States have adopted a single gold- 
currency; while in Europe the 
previous annual absorption of sil- 
ver in the currencies of the lead- 
ing Continental States has entirely 
ceased. 

Thirdly, we come to the “Coun- 
ceil drafts,” or bills drawn by our 
Government upon the Government 
of India; and here we at once 
discern a most potent cause of 
the fall in the value of silver. 
Under the old East India Com- 
pany, the Home Government bills 
drawn upon India averaged little 
more than 24 millions sterling: 
but during the last twelve years, 


' ending with April 1878, the amount 


of these Home bills has averaged 
no less than 12} millions; and at 
present they amount to a still 
larger sum, These bills take the 
place of silver: their effect is ex- 
actly the same as if the produce of 
the silver-mines had been equally 
increased. 

Thus, during the Jast twenty 
years, while the annual produce of 
the silver-mines has increased by 
about eight millions, the annual 
amount of the Home bills, exactly 
equivalent to silver, has increased 
by twelve millions. At the same 
time the depression of trade has of 
late stopped the rapid expansion of 
the Export trade of India, which 
kept up an expanding demand for 
silver (or for the Home bills 
equivalent to silver), to pay for 
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these Indian goods. Further, the 
demonetisation of silver in many 
of the leading countries of the 
West has greatly diminished the 
old requirements for that metal, and 
has proportionately increased the 
requirement for gold. And finally, 
the production of Gold has been 
steadily decreasing, and now stands 
at fully one-third below the maxi- 
mum yield of the mines in 1852-58 
—the annual production since 1870 
having averaged only 19 millions, 
or fully ten millions below the 
earlier rate of supply 

Such are the circumstances, oper- 
ating in combination, which have 
produced the change in the value ° 
of silver, the currency of our Indian 
Empire, as compared with the gold- 
money of this country. But a 
vitally important question is, Is 
this fall in the value of silver only: 
relative — that is, compared with 
gold,—or is it absolute, and as 
measured in general commodities ? 
Obviously, if the value of silver 
has fallen absolutely—if its general 
purchasing - power is diminished in 
India, as well as elsewhere, — in 
other words, if the rupee in India 
no longer buys as much goods or 
labour, or goes so far in wages and 
rent of houses and land, as before,— 
then the Indian Government might 
relieve itself of its losses and diffi- 
culties by increasing the land-tax 
and other sources of revenue: No 
doubt, this would be a disagreeable 
course, because currency-questions 
are rarely understood by the masses, 
and the Indian population would 
grumble at the apparent increase 
of the taxation, rather than per- 
ceive or acknowledge the change 
in the value of the currency which 
justified and rendered it necessary. 
Still, if silver had really and un- 
mistakably fallen in value in India, 
an increase of taxation would be 
the natural, and perfectly just and 
reasonable, remedy for the financial 
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difficulties of the Indian Govern- 
ment, —the people really paying, 
and the Government receiving, no 
more value than before. 

Politically disagreeable as even a 

urely nominal increase of taxation 
is, we might well believe that the 
Indian Government, under its pre- 
sent difficulties, would be the first 
to advocate the adoption of so 
simple a remedy as this, if it were 
justified by the facts. But the 
ndian Government holds an en- 
tirely opposite opinion. It main- 
tains explicitly that there has been 
no fall in the value of the Indian 
currency ; and in one of its memo- 
rials to the Home Government, it 
gives elaborate tables of prices to 
show that, taking commodities on 
the whole, the purchasing-power of 
the rupee is as great as ever.* Also, 
-so far from the Indian population 
lesing faith in their silver-money, 
the recent unusual exports of gold 
from India are said (and apparently 
correctly) to be owing to the fact 
that the natives are taking this 
course for the very purpose of add- 
ing to their silver-money,—finding 
that they can procure a much larger 
number of rupees for their gold than 
usual, In short, the Viceroy and 
his Council, who have ample means 
of knowing the facts, maintain that, 
whatever be the state of matters in 
the West, silver maintains its old 
value in India, and that the di- 
lemma is owing to the value of gold 
having risen, 

This statement of fact is entirely 
in accordance with the opinion ar- 
rived at by the American Com- 
mission upon the Silver Question 
in 1876. That Commission, al- 
though they made their report at 
the time when silver had sunk to 
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the lowest point which it has ever 
reached, confidently maintained that 
“since 1873 the purchasing-power 
of gold has increased in all coun- 
tries, and the purchasing-power of. 
silver has decreased in none.” Be 
this as it may, undoubtedly silver 
maintains its usual purchasing- 
power iw India. As silver is the 
sole currency of India, the demand 
for it as Money (which we hold to 
be nowadays the chief cause of the 
value of the precious metals) is 
greater there than in the Western 
world; and secondly, a plethora 
of silver, as of gold, is latest of 
being feit in countries commerci- 
ally remote from the mining or pro- 
ducing countries. Moreover, the 
present state of matters actually 
tends to increase the value of the 
Indian currency ; because India has 
now to give an extra quantity of 
silver in her payments to this coun- 
try, whereby the amount of her 
currency is being annually reduced, 
The actual form of the transaction 
is different, because some amount 
of silver is always being received 
by India through the balance of 
trade; but as India has now to 
give more silver than usual in dis- 
charge of her foreign debt, she re- 
ceives less silver than formerly, so 
that the annual addition to her cur- 
rency has been greatly diminished. 
Under such circumstances, one can 
readily understand how silver still 
maintains its old value in our 
Eastern empire; and assuredly, if 
there were any fall, it must be due 
to some other cause than a super- 
abundance of silver. Legislation 
and other causes may make silver a 
drug in the West, but certainly it 
is not so in the East. 

We see one ground, but only one, 





* This statement is supported by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, who re- 
port that ‘‘ the purchasing-power of the rupee in respect of ordinary articles of 
consumption, such as the food of the people, remains undiminished.”—Parl. Paper, 


Aug. 11, 1877. 
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for the surmise that some fall has 
occurred in the value of the rupee 
in India,—not, certainly, from any 
redundancy of silver, such as exists 
in the West, but from the dimi- 
nished value of silver when em- 
ployed in foreign payments being 
reflected back to some extent upon 
the entire currency. The ground 
to which we refer is this: A de- 
pression of trade is naturally ac- 
companied by a fall in prices, such 
as we have here; and if India were 
equally suffering from commercial 
depression, we should expect (if 
silver maintains its old value) an 
equal fall of prices in that country 
—i.e., a temporary rise in the pur- 
chasing-power of the currency. 
That such a fall of prices had oc- 
curred in 1876 was explicitly stated 
_ by Mr. R. W. Crawford before the 

Silver Committee of that year; but, 
so far as we can see, the Indian 
Government simply maintain that 
prices remain as they were in 1873. 
If Mr. Crawford’s statement be 
correct, the chain of proof is com- 
plete as to silver maintaining its 
old value in India. In any case, it 
must be remembered that in India, 
judging from the statistics of its 
Foreign trade, the commercial de- 
pression is much less severe than 
it is in this country. 

If silver—the currency — were 
redundant in India, there would be 
a rise of prices and a period of 
prosperity,—which is invariably the 
first effect of a new supply of the 
precious metals, or of the one which 
constitutes the currency. But there 
is no plethora of silver in India. 
All the highest authorities are 
agreed upon this point; indeed, 
they hold that India could absorb 
even more silver, as currency, than 
she at present possesses. Her cur- 
rency only becomes “ depreciated,” 
or loses a portion of its general pur- 
chasing-power, when it is sent abroad 
to countries where silver has become 
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redundant. For illustration, let us 
liken the stock of silver in each 
country to a reservoir of water. In 
India this reservoir stands at its 
usual level, and its contents sell at 
the ordinary price; but she has to 
send a portion of her stock to other 
countries where the reservoir has 
become unusually full, and where 
consequently water has fallen in 
price: so that India has to send 
more of her own stock than before, 
proportionately reducing her own 
supply. In this way India loses, 
yet the other countries do not gain. 
If the sluices were fully open, the 
superabundant fluid in the West 
would flow into-the India reservoir, 
equalising prices in both regions, 
and with great advantage to both of 
them. It is true that the supply 
might still be overmuch, occasion- 
ing a fall in the value of the com- 
modity both in East and West; but 
in so far as the West got rid of any 
portion of its redundant stock, it 
would benefit, and India would 
benefit (as the whole world lately 
did from the gold-mines), even if 
the supply were such as somewhat 
to cheapen the commodity. But 
one part of the present dilemma 
consists in the fact that the sluices 
are half-sbut,—the increase of the 
Council drafts pro tanto checking 
the ordinary flow of silver to India ; 
at the very time that the volup- 
tarily-adopted process of demone- 
tising silver is making that metal 
redundant in the West. 

The prevalent Depression of 
Trade—a state of matters which 
always disturbs the normal value 
of money—renders it difficult to 
determine how far some of the 
circumstances connected with the 
value of gold and silver are of a 
temporary or permanent character. 
But for the recent demonetisation 
of silver, we believe that the -in- 
crease in the annual production of 
that metal would not have been in 
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excess of the requirements for it. 
At present, owing to the diminished 
yield of the gold-mines, the annual 
supply of the precious metals, taken 
together, is no greater than it has 
been throughout the last quarter of 
a century. Accordingly, it is a fact 
worthy of more attention than it at 
present receives, that the effect of 
demonetising silver must propor- 
tionately raise the value of gold. 
While the supply of the precious 
metal remains as it is, a plethora of 
silver in the Western world in con- 
sequence of demonetisation implies 
a concomitant appreciation of gold. 
The merchants and bankers in the 
City of London have memorialised 
the Government on the “scarcity 
of metallic currency;” but what 
other result could be expected from 
the recent work of demonetising 
silver ? 

The source of the silver dilemma 
is here—in the West—not in India. 


And so long as we fail to see this, 
und go on trying to devise a remedy 
by making changes in India, we are 


wasting our time and thought. At 
the best, anything done in India 
would but touch the outer fringe 
of the silver question: we should 
be dealing with some of its con- 
sequences, instead of curing the 
evil itself. Led by England, the 
Western world is abandoning silver 
as money, reducing it to a mere 
metal ; and hence we are depriving 
it of the chief source of its value, 
and which it has possessed since 
the beginning of civilised society. 
British statesmen of all parties, 
adopting the views of scientific 
authorities, have united in extolling 
the advantages of “ monometallism” 
in the form of a single gold stand- 
ard. To such a pitch has this 
nostrum been carried, that the 
United States were preached into 
adopting a single gold standard 
when resuming specie - payments ; 
and the publicists in this country 
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have been filled with indignation 
that any proposals like Bland’s 
Silver Bill should be made for 
giving even a_ limited circula- 
tion to silver in the American 
Republic., Well, our wise men 
have got what they wanted. The 
German Empire discarded silver 
and adopted a single gold standard ; 
so have the Scandinavian kingdoms; 
and France, in self-defence, bas had 
to close her mint against silver, to 
avoid being deluged with the silver 
discarded by its neighbours, Surely 
our statesmen and economists ought 
to be well content! Yet no sooner 
is what they have so long preached 
being practised, than they find that 
the British Empire suffers more 
than any other country from the 
change. Nevertheless, they shut 
their eyes to their own part in the 
matter, and choose to regard the 
present dilemma as if it were one 
of India’s making; and the Indian 
Government is to be tortured and 
disturbed in order that one evil 
consequence of their own doctrine 
may be somewhat lessened. 

For the present, our Indian Em- 
pire suffers most severely from the 
recent change in the relative value 
of gold and silver: but the question 
is one of a world-wide character; 
and unless it be dealt with as such, 
no amount of retrenchment or petty 
financial devices can prevent India 
from ere long suffering more than 
at present. We are told that “the 
loss must be faced manfully,” as if 
it were a famine or visitation of 
Providence ; whereas it is as entirely 
an evil of man’s making as anything 
can possibly be. “ Legislation,” 
says Mr. Gladstone, “can do no- 
thing ;” and yet the dilemma is 
born of legislation, and its authors 
are Governments, not Providence. 
By Act of Parliament we discarded 
silver and adopted a single gold 
standard in 1816; we imposed a 
single silver standard upon India 
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in 1836; and recently, Acts of 
Congress and of Parliaments have 
extended the single gold standard 
over a large portion both of Europe 
and America, Yet when these 
Acts of legislation begin to bear 
their fruits, our statesmen calmly 
protest that legislation has nothing 
to do with the evil, and that they 
can do nothing to mitigate it! The 
evil “must be faced manfully”! 
That is all that as yet they -can 
think, or bring themselves to say 
on the subject. 

The proposal has been made, and 
for some time was favourably en- 
tertained, to demonetise silver in 
India, and adopt a single gold- 
standard, as in this country. What 
would be the effect of such a pro- 
cedure? It would at once destroy 


a large portion of the value of 
the present silver-currency of In- 
dia, amounting to at least 200 
willions sterling, besides creating 
in that country a monetary revolu- 


tion of the severest character. This 
would be a strange way of benefit- 
ing India! Secondly, thereafter 
we should have to make all our 
payments to India in gold instead 
of silver,—whereby silver, from be- 
ing disused for this purpose, would 
still further decline in value to an 
enormous extent. Further, where 
would we get the new supply of 
gold wanted for these payments, and 
without which it would be impos- 
sible to carry on our usual trade 
with the East? The annual supply 
of gold, as we have already said, 
has been diminishing for twenty 
years, and now stands at a low 
point compared with what it did 
when the “golden age” was in its 
prime. We hold most confidently 
that as soon as trade revives aud 
resumes its old and normal con- 
dition of progress, the diminished 
yield of the gold-mines will make 
itself felt very sharply; and this 
change will be first and most severe- 
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ly felt in our own country, under 
the absurd and pernicious currency- 
system established in 1844, But 
for the new gold-mines, the Act of 
1844 must have been abandoned as 
impracticable many years ago; and 
now that the gold-supply is dimin- 
ishing (although still more than 
doub'e what it was in 1848), the 
unsuitableness of such a Currency 
Act for an expanding commerce will 
again be forced upon the attention 
of the public. How much more 
serious would be the dilemma were 
silver demonetised in our Indian 
Empire. Were it to become neces- 
sary to send gold instead of silver to 
India, the scarcity of gold and the 
further destruction of the value of 
silver would not merely break down 
our own monetary system (for 
which we should have no regret), 
but would seriously disturb mone- 
tary affairs generally, besides check- 
ing the great and most valuable 
trade between India and the coun- 
tries of the West. 

If such would be the effects of 
demonetising silver in India, how 
much vaster would be the calamity 
produced by likewise and simultan- 
eously pursuing the present process 
of demonetising silver in Europe and 
America? Fortunately, we can 
hardly believe that Governments 
will persevere in, or that nations 
will tolerate, so suicidal a policy. 
Mankind will not allow themselves 
to be strangled in deference to any 
theories or doctrines, however “ well 
established” they may be held to 
be. A single gold-standard, no 
doubt, suits our own country,— 
especially when gold is so abundant 
as it still is; but to preach up this 
form of “ monometallism” for uni- 
versal adoption in civilised. coun- 
tries, and to pour contempt upon the 
“double standard,” is one of the 
most perilous freaks of “ science 
falsely so called.” It would cut 
our own throat to begin with, by 
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making gold too scarce for the 
maintenance of our own monetary 
system. For the world at large, 
our own country included, such a 
change would produce the widest 
and most oppressive calamity that 
human intelligence or folly ever 
created, It is now acknowledged 
on all hands that our recent com- 
mercial prosperity, and the general 
wellbeing of mankind, have been 
greatly owing to the large supply 
of the precious metals from Califor- 
nian and Australian mines. To 
proceed in the work of demonetising 
silver would not only undo these 
benefits, bnt would create disasters 
far exceeding in magnitude the past 
blessings. It would destroy about 
one-half of the entire stock of the 
world’s money. It would not merely 
paralyse commerce and rob industry 
of its due reward, but it would in- 
tensify the worst evils of old-estab- 
lished Society. It would make the 
rich vastly richer, and the poor still 
poorer. We often hear, from certain 
quarters, of “bloated capitalists ” 
accumulating fortunes at the_ ex- 
pense of the labouring classes; but 
even if capitalists were the sole and 
unchecked legislators of the world, 
they could not devise any law so 
purely and exorbitantly for their 
own interests as one for the de- 
monetisation of silver—for the de- 
struction of one half of the world’s 
currency, and the consequent doub- 
ling or quadrupling of the value of 
their own capital. Such a course 
would promote the “ social revolu- 
tion” far beyond all the preaching 


of French Communists or Russian 
Nihilists. 

We repeat, we cannot believe 
that such an issue will be arrived 
at. But political .and scientific 
doctrines have been and still are 
running in favour of a single gold 
standard, with the consequent de- 
monetisation of the sister metal. 
Among our own politicians, Mr. 
Goschen is the only one who has in 
any*degree protested against the dis- 
astrous doctrine hitherto in vogue; 
and it is lamentable to find that 
when the Silver Question is dis- 
cussed in the House of Commons, 
our statesmen express their belief 
that legislation can do nothing. It 
is true that the difficulty cannot be 
solved by the action of any single 
Government; but it can, and ere 
long must, be dealt with by means 
of an International Congress. The 
United States proposed such a Con- 
gress a year ago; but the British 
Government, with the cordial ap- 
proval of the House of Commons, 
refused to take any active part in 
it, and our Commissioner was spec- 
ially enjoined to uphold the single 
gold standard, The Commission, 
thus neglected by the European 
Governments, proved abortive. But 
we feel assured that this course is 
the only proper one, and the only 
one which can be effective; and the 
sooner an International Congress 
upon the Silver Question is re- 
newed, with the concurrence of all 
the leading Goveruments, the better 
will it be, not merely for our Judian 
Empire, but for the world at large. 
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WE fancy that if great discover- 
ers and inventors had projected their 
imaginations into the future, and 
vaguely realised the responsibilities 
they were incurring, their labours 
might have been paralysed by scru- 
ples and misgivings. Their sensi- 
bilities must have taken the alarm, 
and even immortality might have 
seemed to be bought too dear, if the 
legacy of blessings they left behind 
were to be largely leavened by evil. 
Happily perhaps for the cause of 
progress, the persevering student 
absorbed in his researches merges 
comprehensiveness of thought in 
intense concentration. The bright- 
ening possibilities of splendid re- 
sults cast a circle of cheering light 


on the experiments of the study 
and laboratory; and the acute and 
brilliant intellect, when searching 
out the secrets of science, thinks 
less of the welfare of its species 
than of vanquishing the obstacles 


that baffle it. Gunpowder and the 
wonderful art of printing must have 
been discovered much about the 
same time. The chemist who com- 
bined the ingredients of the ex- 
plosive might have congratulated 
himself on the triumphs of peaceful 
engineering—on blasting communi- 
cations through mountain - ranges, 
facilitating communication between 
communities who had hitherto held 
each other at arm’s length —on 
stormy roadsteads changed into safe 
anchorages —on submarine reefs 
cleared out of the ocean highways 
—and on an enormous economy of 
life and property. But if he had 
had a prescience of the destructive 
development of projectiles, we sus- 
pect he would have found slight 


consolation in the suggestion, that 
the introduction of his explosive 
into war might really make warfare 
less bloody. Rather would he 
have been haunted all the same 
by the lurid panorama of battle- 
fields strewed with the dead and 
dying; of hospitals crowded with 
the maimed and wounded ; of mines 
and bursting shells spreading sor- 
row and suffering broadcast. Unless 
he had been sublimely indifferent 
to the miseries of mankind, he must 
surely have turned the key on his 
crucibles and retorts, and deter- 
mined that his terrible secrets 
should die with him. 

Even had they been diviners as 
well as illustrious discoverers, we 
do not say that the trio of worthy 
burghers, who stand immortalised 
in bronze on the Rossmarkt at 
Frankfort, in their flat bonnets and 
flowing raiment, need have been 
similarly influenced by sinister 
forebodings. | With Gutenberg, 
Fust, and Scheffer, the weighing 
the consequences of their revolu- 
tionary invention might have been 
in great measure a matter of tem- 
perament ; for there can be no doubt 
as to the preponderance of benefits 
that the printer has bestowed on 
the world. But even there, not- 
withstanding the diffusion of light 
and knowledge, there are decidedly 
two sides to the question; and a 
man of a morbid mind, disposed to 
ingenious self-torment, might well 
have shrunk back in hesitation from 
the visions of his prophetic soul. 
He might have seen insidious and 
destructive agencies at work in the 
abuse of his types and the prostitu- 
tion of his presses. Though at 
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least one of the partners in the 
Strasburg firm appears to have been 
somewhat sharp in his business 
transactions, we have reason to 
believe that all three in the main 
were pious, discreet, and well-dis- 
posed citizens. They must have 
been scandalised and shocked, had 
they foreseen themselves indirectly 
the authors of baleful treatises by 
atheists or casuists, intended to 
shake the faith of Christendom, 
and throw open the floodgates of 
scepticism and immorality ; of sub- 
versive and _ revolationary pam- 
phlets, sapping the foundations of 
society, and endangering the moral 
balance of the world. Of cheap 
catchpenny publications meant to 
pander to the passions of the mil- 
lion, and glorify the crimes that are 
prompted by idleness or vulgar 
craving after evil notoriety. Of 


libels that pillory their victims on 
charges of which they may be in- 


nocent; or of innuendoes, that are 
only to be disposed of by reopening 
the wounds they may have caused. 
Or even, perhaps, of the innumerable 
volumes of the very lightest read- 
ing, which at the worst can only be 
characterised as frivolous, though 
they are austerely tabooed in the 
stricter households as most pernici- 
ous vourishment for the immature 
mind. 

But, setting aside the positive 
mischief that may be attributed to 
them directly or indirectly, the 
fathers of the printing trade ac- 
cepted a grave responsibility in ex- 
citing a world that was intellectu- 
ally tranquil. To us, looking back 
upon them out of the light, those 
so-called “dark ages” seem suffi- 
ciently dreary. In the intervals of 
those active occupations which are 
scarcely suited to our quieter mo- 
dern tastes — feuds, fighting, fire- 
raising, rapine, rapes, &c. — it 
appears to us that time must have 
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dragged along very heavily. In real- 
ity, to the mass of those who knew 
no better, those times of universal 
ignorance and torpidity must have 
been at least negatively agreeable, 
With the rare exception of some 
solitary student, of some scheming 
churchman, or some statesman in ad- 
vance of his age, we may take it for 
granted that nobody thought very 
deeply. There was no wear-and- 
tear of the mental fibres, and, con- 
sequently, there were none of those 

ainful brain and nerve diseases 
that fill our asylums, and are trans- 
mitted by descent. So the stomach 
had a similar immunity from strain, 
and the unimpaired digestion was 
never troubled by abstruse thought 
or far-fetched anxieties,—which, by 
the way, was a most beneficent pro- 
vision of providence, when we re- 
member the character of the medi- 
eval cuisine, and the habits of feast- 
ing among therich andidle. What 
passed for thought with society 
generally was the mechanical action 


of a languid brain working in the 


narrowest circles of its immediate 
interests and cares. Concern with 
a future state. was the special care 
of the clergy ; the Church had set- 
tled the dogmas which the devout 
had only to receive. Gurth, the 
swineherd, for example, in his lively 
philological chat with Wamba 
the jester, in the Yorkshire forests 
of Cedric the Saxon, is among the 
most fanciful and unlikely creations 
of the rich genius of Scott. We 
may be sure that he knew or cared 
about nothing beyond the pigs 
that were his particular charge, or 
the bodily sensations of the mo- 
ment. Even the thrall’s hot-head- 
ed master, or the neighbouring 
Baron of Toryuilstone, had no more 
the habit of consecutive thought 
than the monkey who, in a mood 
of apparent pre-occupation, makes 
a clutch at a companion’s tail, or 
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turns away energetically in an insect 
chase. It is next to impossible 
nowadays to realise the condition 
of the nobleman or county squire, 
unable to read or to write, who 
groped his way from the cradle to 
the grave in the profoundest mental 
darkness. He never troubled his 
head about foreign polities, unless 
he were personally summoned to 
serve beyond seas; or when some 
strolling wayfarer like Wilfred of 
Ivanhoe brought news of the wars 
in France or Palestine. Nor did he 
concern himself much more about 
domestic broils, unless they seemed 
likely to cost him his head, or bring 
him some addition to his domains. 
Such conversation as there was over 
the heavy banqueting, beyond re- 
marks on the cooking of the joints 
and the quality of the heady liquors, 
turned generally on matters ma- 
norial or parochial. The guests 


grew excited over the encroachment 


of scme neighbour on the rights 
of free-forestry, the latest deed of 
audacity of the nearest band of out- 
laws, a raid on the droves ofeswine, 
or a murrain in the herds of cattle. 
Men were forced to drink hard and 
long after supper, since there was 
nothing else to be done, and so the 
heavy brains became slowly sodden, 
and still more insensible to intellec- 
tual stimulants. 

To us the life seems dull, we re- 
peat; and we can hardly realise 
getting through wet days and long 
winter evenings in a country-house, 
with neither tobacco, billiards, 
newspapers, nor the resources of a 
fairly stocked library. But it had 
the great advantage of making the 
men who were born to it, accept 
existence with the acquiescence of a 
sluggish philosophy. It made them 
welcome as excitements they might 
almost be grateful for, what we are 
in the habit of regarding as the 
“horrors” of the times; and it 
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braced them for the worst they had 
to bear, if the tide of circumstances 
went against them. They might 
stand a siege with complacency, so 
long as it was enlivened by assaults, 
and still they came to be seriously 
straitened for provisions; while 
raids across the Borders or civil 
strife brought them changes of 
scene and chances of booty. Even” 
if they were caught and held to 
ransom, and lowered, laden with 
chains, into one of those horrible 
dungeons which may still be in- 
spected at Warkworth and else- 
where, their habits of mental va- 
cuity must have brought them 
ineffable consolation. In the words 
of Artemus Ward, the captive 
“ lacked the recksit fancy and ima- 
gination” to excite himself over 
possibilities of protracted suffering. 
Wealthy and well-born as he might 
be, and habituated to active pur- 
suits in the open air, he was in 
much the same blessedly benighted 
condition which makes a being like 
the shepherd of the plague-strick- 
en Campagna support the dismal 
vicissitudes of a miserable lot with 
the stoical serenity and resignation 
of ignorance. 

While the many were happy in 
their own simple way, and in a 
blissful innocence of the very exist-. 
ence of intellectual pleasures, the 
few to whom circumstances offered 
some occasions of cultivation, en- 
joyed the sense of a relative superi- 
ority without eating to excess of 
the tree of knowledge. We do not 
speak of such phenomenal poten- 
tates as Alfred the Great or Edward 
the Confessor, who actually devoted 
the royal leisure to study, and drew 
with generous profusion on their 
scanty treasuries for the patronage 
of letters and the purchase of 
manuscripts. Nor of such miracles 
of learning as the Venerable Bede, 
who were prodigies indeed, consider- 
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ing their opportunities, But in 
the more richly endowed convents 
there were “gentlemen and scholars,” 
who, without by any means over- 
taxing their mental powers, aban- 
doned themselves to a life of faintly- 
lettered ease. Even in those clois- 
tered shades where the lamp of 
learning gave a glimmering light, the 
literary atmosphere was relaxing. 
No one dreamed of systematic study 
with a purpose, except occasionally 
one of those ambitious priests who 
aspired to political power or the 
greatest places in the hierarchy. 
The prelates and higher dignitaries 
who had risen by family influence 
were easy-going men of the world, 
who mixed in the best society, and 
were satisfied with their attainments 
if they could spell out their breviaries. 
They showed their sense of the re- 
sponsibilities of their office by a 
display of gems and sumptuous 
garmeats, and were more curious 
in the refectory arrangements and 
the replenishing of their cellars 
than as to the precious contents of 
the conventual libraries. Their 
humbler brethren imitated them 
in their degree, living less for study 
than for devotion or sensuality, ac- 
cording to their tastes and tempera- 
ments. But their cloth, with such 
attainments as they possessed, had 
‘given them a certain consideration. 
They took their walks abroad among 
a lawless population, who, neverthe- 
less, respected the cowl, unless in very 
exceptional circumstances ; and they 
came back from their walks with 
sharpened appetites to ample repasts 
and placid slumbers. Or they 
might abstract themselves, if they 
inclined to that, in pious medita- 
tions or in dozing over the familiar 
characters in the Church services. 
But whether they gave themselves 
over to self-indulgence or to rapt 
contemplation,—whether we look on 
them from the point of view of an 








Aug, 
Epicurus or a St. Thomas A Kempis, 


—theirs was a tranquil lot, if it was 
not positively pleasurable. 

And all that easy-going tranquil- 
lity the discovery of printing reck- 
lessly disturbed. Of course, the 
diffusion of knowledge was very 
gradual; and for long the spirit of 
inquiry and research stirred almost 
imperceptibly on the surface of 
society. Yet from the first, men’s 
minds were being agitated here and 
there by the disquieting ideas they 
forced upon their neighbours. As 
yet the monks and the secular 
clergy had pretty much a monopoly 
of thought; and even with them 
the practice of thought was slavish- 
ly regulated by tradition. The 
Church had prescribed the convic- 
tions which were in turn imposed 
upon the laity. But now came the 
beginnings of the change of which 
modern readers are become the vic- 
tims, It is true that in England 
the premonitory signs had been 
visible in the vagaries of such 
original thinkers as Wycliffe. But 
those epestilent heresies had been 
half smothered from their birth, in 
the absence of any means of circu- 
lating them; while the propagators 
might be fined, incarcerated, or even 
burned, as an impressive warning 
to their immediate neighbours, 
With printing and the promiscuous 
circulation of books the mischief 
that had broken out in Germany 
was spread everywhere by insidious 
contagion, like the Black Death of 
the fourteenth century. But unlike 
that subtle and deadly plague, it 
has gone on running its course ever 
since, and diffusing itself gradually 
through all classes of the commun- 
ity. The ferment of thought, the 
restless craving for intellectual ex- 
citement of some kind, have been 
stimulated; till now, in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century, 
we are being driven along at high- 
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pressure pace ; and it is impossible 
for any one who is recalcitrant to 
stop himself. If you do not read 
for yourself, you are constrained to 
listen ; and there is no getting be- 
yond the reach of the press, unless 
you should be cast away, like 
Crusoe, upon some desert island, 
The penny papers of yesterday are 
to be found in the parlour of each 
back - of - the - world alehouse ; and 
there is generally some intelligent 
rustic, more advanced than the rest, 
who volunteers to spell them out 
and comment on them for the bene- 
fit of the circle of gaping smokers. 
Localities, interests, and trades have 
their special organs; and the broad 
sheets of the ‘ Police News’ with 
kindred publications circulate freely 
among the criminals and roughs of 
our cities. The printing-press has 
always come in the wake of the 
pioneers who run up their tem- 
porary townships of wooden shanties 
among the prairies and mining lo- 
cations of the great American conti- 
nent. European colonists carry their 
journals along with them; the 
natives they have settled among 
imitate their example ; till it seems 
probable that shortly the only so- 
cieties that will not support their 
“organs of public opinion” are those 
where they murder the stranger 
and possibly eat him afterwards, 
Where the trader seldom pene- 
trates the missionary has _ set 
down his foot; and even if you 
have betaken yourself to the savage 
life in the wilderness, the well-mean- 
ing countryman who offers you his 
hospitality will press news upon 
you, whether you like it or no, 
Some chance rencontre may undo 
the effects of a protracted period 
of total abstention, and a piece of 
intelligence as exciting as unwel- 
come may revive these artificial 
cravings from which you have been 
striving to wean yourself. The ex- 





periment of secluding one’s self from 
the society of one’s kind, and submit- 
ting to a rigorous moral quarantine, 
has signally failed under the most 
favourable conditions. Few peo- 
ple have given it a fairer trial than 
that strong-minded female, Lady 
Hester Stanhope. She had lived 
in the full fever of English politics 
and society, and had sickened of 
it; disgust had grown out of sat- 
iety ; her hopes had been blighted 
and her ambitions baffled. Believ- 
ing in those supernatural existences 
with whom she held secret commun- 
ion, she seemed to have fairly left 
this trivial world behind her, and 
to be anticipating the interests of a 
future state. Her mental isolation 
in her shattered Syrian fortress was 
scarcely likely to be troubled by her 
Albanian mercenaries or her Italian 
doctor. But in a moment of weak- 
ness she is left to herself, and 
tempted to an interview with the 
author of ‘Eothen;’ and the en- 
chanter transports her by his 
charmed conversation from the 
solitudes of the Lebanon to the 
salons of Mayfair. 

These medieval  revolutionists 
undoubtedly originated a great 
variety of industries which em- 
ploy a vast number of brains and 
hands. Authors, publishers, and 
critics; machine-makers, printers, 
compositors, “ readers,” newspaper 
boys, &c., &c., are indebted to 
them for their daily bread. But 
we cannot withhold a tribute of 
regret to one occupation which 
they cut up root and branch. We 
refer to those pious and _painstak- 
ing artists who made a labour of 
love of the transcription and illu- 
mination of the sacred manuscripts 
and missals; who carried the fresh- 
ness of the fields, the bloom of the 
wild flowers, the plumage of the 
birds, and the tints of the insects, 
into the grim seclusion of their clois- 
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tered cells. One of the fraternity 
was the Dominican De Voragine, 
the original compiler of the ‘ Golden 
Legend,’ one of the stories in which 
has been so gracefully modernised 
by Longfellow. Our readers will 
remember how the humble peasant 
maiden offers her life for the re- 
demption of that of Henry of 
Hoheneck. And none of the 
truthful pictures in the legend 
are more fascinating than that of 
the. venerable Father Pacificus. 
We see him, like the saintly Fra 
Angelico, preparing himself prayer- 
fully for his task, and reverently 
transcribing the words of the evan- 
gelist in simple awe of the terrible 
curse on the man who should take 
aught from the book of the pro- 
phecy by dropping out a line or 
a letter. We picture the worthy 
monk over his blazonry, distracted 
between his pride in the tail of his 
peacock, and his penitence for his 
worldly self-satisfaction. The com- 
positor who has succeeded him has 
no leisure to be so careful or con- 
scientious; and we fear he has 
seldom such legible manuscript to 
copy from. The transition from 
the father in his cell in the Black 
Forest convent, to that of the busy 
printing offices in a modern capital, 
marks the progress of the great 
social revolution since Prince Henry 
of Hoheneck made his pilgrimage 
to Rome. Lock in at the publish- 
ing office of a great daily paper as 
the time is drawing on after mid- 
night through the small hours. The 
solid walls and floors are sensibly 
vibrating to the ceaseless revolutions 
of the steam-engines. The sound 
of the machinery comes in as a sub- 
dued bass to the murmur of voices 
and the pattering of feet. The 
heavy atmosphere is thickened by 
the flare of the smoky gas, where 
the energy of modern enterprise has 
not replaced gas by the electric 


light. Nimble fingers are moving 


by instinct about the compartments 
of the type-boxes, mechanically 


translating thought into metal, 


There is a hum of “reading” 
from a dozen different places; 
and every now and then, from 
some chamber apart, comes spas- 
modically the steady click of the 
telegraph. You are never secure 
from some fresh irruption of news, 
that may compel a modification of 
the arrangements that must always 
be provisional. A revolution may 
have broken out in Japan, or death 
may have surprised some distin- 
guished personage ; and competitors 
are to be outstripped by commenting 
on the facts, and elaborating de- 
tails autobiographical or otherwise. 
Conceive the feelings of the respect- 
able Herr Fust, could he have 
dropped in upon the quick-witted 
and facile scribes who have replaced 
Pacificus and his slow-going com- 
peers. There are laborious individu- 
als still busy with the scissors and 
the paste, when the eyes of their 
families and friends have been 
closed for hours in peaceful slum- 
ber. There are a couple of gentle- 
men at least dashing off the leaders, 
pronouncing judicially and literally 
with the rapidity of thought on the 
debate that is drawing to a close in 
the ilouse, or the event that may 
be the starting-point of a new cycle 
of policy. It is an accomplishment 
that readers scarcely appreciate at 
its value,—that of writing calmly, 
consecutively, and reflectively under 
an excess of high pressure ;—with 
the arriére pensée that you are 
hopelessly lost, should you hesitate 
or your inspiration fail you. When 
the thread of your ideas is being 
perpetually interrupted by the pre- 
sentation for quick but close re- 
vision of the earlier slips of your 
comprehensive article; and when 
you know that your brain-work will 
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be scanned and criticised by the 
capable experts whose ideas you are 
controverting. Then there are “the 
able editor” and his faithful aides, 
who must always have all their 
wits about them, night after night 
and mouth after month. It is for 
them to direct and control the 
whole; to procure at least a cred- 
itable semblance of consistency on 
the widest range of conceivable 
subjects, political, religious, finan- 
cial, and social. A decision to be 
dashed at on the spur of the moment 
may commit them to a policy there 
is no reconsidering, and do irre- 
trievable injury to their reputation 
for perspicuity; while the matter 
for a damaging action for libel may 
lie lurking in the lines of the most 
insignificant paragraph. Happily 
the inexorable hour is approaching 
which dismisses them to an interval 
of comparative repose, Time and 
the carly expresses will wait for no 
one, and the items of belated news 
must stand aside for the later edi- 
tions. Then the bustle is prompt- 
ly stilled as by enchantment; the 
troops of dishevelled workmen dis- 
perse; the jaded editor and his 
staff go home to supper and bed; 
a practised hand or two and some 
half-dozen of boys may be trusted 
with. the completion of the mere 
mechanical operations, The endless 
web gliding through the grasp of 
the cylinders is turned into piles of 
copies of the ‘ Times’ or the ‘ Stand- 
ard’ and an hour or two later they 
are being scattered broadcast over 
the country, to be thrown aside the 
next day for their ephemeral suc- 
cessors, 

It is a waste of work that is con- 
tinually repairing itself, like the 
tissues and fibres of the human 
body. There was a time when the 
tiny London ‘ News-letter’ was very 
patiently expected in the provinces, 
reaching its destination in days or 
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weeks, according to circumstances. 
The delay of a few days up or 
down went for nothing; and it was 
just as well, when coaches or stage- 
waggons were continually coming 
to grief, and a rainfall or a snow- 
storm might make the roads impas- 
sable. When the sheet arrived at 
last, it was leisurely spelled through, 
and deliberately passed on, since 
copies were few and far between, 
and the subscription to it an extra- 
vagance of rank and position. Now 
each of the quick morning-trains 
drops its bundles of damp letter- 
press at every station; and forth- 
with the folding is done, which 
there was no time for in the scram- 
ble at headquarters. In each vil- 
lage there is a small shopkeeper 
who acts as news-agent, distribut- 
ing the papers, sooner or later, over 
the length and breadth of his dis- 
trict. Travel where you will on the 
iron network, you can never lag 
many hours behind the times. You 
start from Scotland for town in con- 
siderable anxiety, worrying your- 
self over the fate of some shaky 
investment; there have been whis- 
pers as to the bank you have pinned 
your faith on; or you are disconcert- 
ed by your “ Egyptians” being freely 
sold. You think it as well to have 
an interview with your London 
broker, as the set of affairs seems to 
be towards a panic. If you have 
succeeded in snatching some hours 
of sleep, you waken up somewhere 
in Yorkshire or Lancashire, to 
have the journals from Leeds or 
Manchester thrust: in .at the car- 
riage-window; and you learn all 
that has transpired at the Stock 
Exchange the : before, since the 
latest issues of the ‘Globe’ or ‘ Pall 
Mall.” Your mind being full of a 
certain subject, you are anxious for 
fuller information or iteration, and 
you have it in the fullest extent at 
Peterborough or Rugby, where the 
Q 
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London —_— are awaiting your 
arrival, hen you call upon your 
broker in Threadneedle or Throg- 
morton Streets, you are as thor- 
oughly posted up as he can‘be in 
the current rumours of the night 
before. Nothing, perhaps, is more 
significant of the thirst for sensa- 
tion, and of the indifference to the 
trifling cost at which it may be 
gratified, than a glance into the 
carriages of one of the suburban 
trains that has ran into a city 
terminus before morning business- 
hours. Floors and cushions are 
covered with the penny papers that 
have been roughly torn open and 
hurriedly skimmed; acquaintances 
have exchanged the ‘Standard’ for 
the ‘Telegraph ;’ there have been 
extensive orders for the ‘Daily 
News,’ if Cape letters are looked 
for from Mr. Archibald Forbes; and 
there is a liberal sprinkling of the 
‘Sportsman’ and ‘Sporting News’ 


left by gentlemen who, as a matter of 
business, are interested in the latest 


odds. The railway servants gather 
so rich a harvest that they can afford 
to become generous benefactors, in 
their turn, of the cabmen on the 
rank and the patients in the hos- 
pitals. 

As suggestive as the change from 
the cell of Pacificus to the modern 
printing-office, is that from the days of 
the old black-letter volumes to those 
of the railway bookstalls. When 
the hand-presses had been steadily 
at work for some time, the printed 
volumes of the world could still be 
almost counted on the fingers. Those 
cherished masterpieces of painstak- 
ing typography changed hands for 
something more than their weight 
in silver, in times when silver was 
searce and dear; and when the per- 
usal of the Scriptures had been per- 
mitted to the people, the Bibles 
chained in the chancels of the 
churches became the objects of Pro- 
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testant pilgrimages to the inquir- 
ing. For long, the rare books in 
circulation were such as had onl 
an interest for the learned and the 
cultivated. There were reprints of 
the Fathers and the Classics, with 
an occasional treatise by some emi- 
nent contemporary controversialist ; 
while such ponderous tomes were 
varied now and then by some 
lighter volume of travel or of 
poetry. Even down to the middle 
of the last century, the price of 
books was still almost prohibitory 
for the people, though the range of 
their subjects had been rapidly 
widening. Publishers were can- 
tious, as they had good reason to be, 
and guarded against burning their 
fingers seriously by clubbing to- 
gether for their ventures, Even 
writers who had already made a 
reputation, and travellers who had 
tales to tell of untravelled countries, 
felt it prudent to feel their way, 
and preferred to publish by sub- 
scription. Then friends and patrons 
rallied round them, and canvassed 
for them, or specialists put down 
their names; and when the work 
found favour with judges and the 
critics, it had a certain success and 
circulation, But as a rule, the 
bookseller’s was the very last place 
where the wealthy squire or the 
lavish man of fashion dreamed of 
frittering away hismoney. For long 
afterwards the shelves of the ordin- 
ary country gentleman were scarce- 
ly better supplied than those of 
the fox-hunting and _hard-drinking 
Sir Hildebrand Osbaldistone, His 
fathers had made some provision 
against a wet day with books of 
heraldry, venery, or farriery; and 
he had added a sfandard authority 
or two to help him in the rough- 
and-ready justice he distributed. 
To suit the tastes of the chaplain 
or the ladies of the family, there 
were some volumes besides of ser- 
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mons, theology, and _ stage-plays. 
These worthy people had not the 
capacity for being amused by the 
lighter fancies of finer brains. The 
‘Castle of Otranto,’ ‘ Rasselas,’ or 
‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’ were 
read and talked about in circles in 
the town, but they were seldom to 
be seen in the hall or the rectory- 
house; and though the valuation 
the bookseller had set on them 
seems low, in reality it was liberal, 
all things considered. The increas- 
ing popularity of novels and travels 
in the beginning of the century 
came simultaneously with the diffu- 
sion of wealth and the development 
of commercial enterprise ; and when 
successive editions of the Waverley 
Novels were being snapped up as 
fast as they appeared, Glasgow 
and Liverpool were stretching 
along the Clyde and the Mersey, 
and eclipsing the old - established 
prosperity of Bristol. The fashion 


of light reading gained ground so 
fast, that for a time the supply fell 


short of the demand. It is impos- 
sible not to admire the shrewdness 
and audacity of some of the gentle- 
men who, anticipating the great 
modern discovery that anybody can 
write saleable fiction, volunteered 
to purvey the rubbish in demand. 
They had their reward in prices 
that make mouths water nowa- 
days ; for there were no circulating- 
library proprietors to act as middle- 
men—making wholesale purchases 
at a ruinous discount. But novel- 
reading, on the other hand, re- 
mained the luxury of the rich; and 
when you had bought your flimsy 
volumes at half - a- guinea apiece, 
you felt bound to read them studi- 
ously, and make the most of the 
bargain. Taking it deliberately by 
so many pages a day, ‘ Almack’s’ 
or ‘The Adventures of a Lady of 
Fashion’ might be made to last 
through half the evenings of a win- 
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er; and in the times of the stage- 
coaches and rattling post-chaises 
there could be no demand for tra- 
velling literature. 

Now, at the railway bookstalls 
in England you have only to pick 
and choose; for though light and 
cheap literature predominates, there 
are copies of standard works in the 
background—the third edition of 
the ‘Prince Consort’s Life,’ or the 
latest volume by Mr. Kinglake 
or George Eliot. The bookstall 
appeals to the weaknesses of man- 
kind, as well as to their praise- 
worthy love of information; and it 
has the same attraction for grown 
men and women as the pastry- 
cook’s window for lounging school- 
boys. nnui is weighing on the 
souls of the passengers ‘who are 
waiting to “establish connections ” 
with some train on a cross-line. 
Naturally, they gather towards the 
gay display of the bookstall, like 
flies flocking to honey, or bees to 
a bed of thyme. Those of them 
who are insensible to the sweets or 
the fragrance of volumes that have 
been written for every taste, are 
caught by the open sheets of the illus- 
trated and comic journals. Others 
stare with some vague intention of 
buying, and generally buy in the 
end. The stall- keeper, in nine 
cases out of ten, is a voluble man 
of the world and a shrewd observer 
of physiognomies. He encourages 
the diffident, he imposes on the 
timid; and most of all, he knows 
how to make capital of the 
sprightly or self-sufficient traveller 
who engages him patronisingly in 
literary small-talk, For the Eng- 
lish bookstall is an institution by 
itself, and the tables in foreign 
waiting-rooms or on the platforms 
are generally laid out for the Eng- 
lish and Americans, With the 
frugal Germans, though it was the 
birthplace of the art, and in spite of 
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the trade energy of Leipsic, books 
of all kinds are still so dear that 
nobody indulges in the luxury of 
buying them, A German professor 
-or politician will supply himself 
with the volumes that are profes- 
sionally necessary for his home con- 
sumption ; but through a long day’s 
journey he will entertain himself 
with his thoughts or a solitary copy 
of the ‘Kélnische Zeitung.’ The 
French publish their newest fiction 
cheaply enough in all conscience, 
and the paper-bound volumes at 
three francs and a half are scattered 
about the salons all over their 
country. But when travelling, 
they are content to chat, or sleep, 
or smoke; and except for the 
priests, who bury themselves in 
their breviaries, you see nothing 
but three-sous papers in circulation. 
On different occasions we made one 
of a party of both Germans and 
pd ed during their recent 
war, In either case there was a 
very agreeable mixed company of 
soldiers, surgeons, and gentlemen 
of the ambulance corps. We tra- 
velled by crawling trains on lines 
encumbered with troops and mili- 
tary stores. We covered the ground 
at something less than a league per 
hour, and it had been well known 
to all of us beforehand that the pace 
would be as problematical as the 
date of our delivery. Especially 
among the Germans, the great ma- 
jority of our companions were ex- 
ceptionally intelligent and _ well- 
educated men; and yet there was 
not even a pocket volume in the 
party. We venture to say that we 
might have safely trusted ourselves 
to Providence with a saloon-carriage- 
full of Englishmen in similar cir- 
cumstances. For, as a rule, an Eng- 
lishman who is going any distance 
seems to think it as much a matter 
of course to lay in reading of some 
sort as to take a wrapper in winter 
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or a ticket at all times. And the 
bookstall, like poverty or a third- 
class carriage, introduces a man to 
a strange medley of companions, 
You recognise your old and half- 
forgotten friends in new and econo- 
mical if not attractive disguise. The 
three-volume romances of Fenimore 
Cooper, the raw-head and bloody- 
bone early tales of Mr. Ainsworth— 
who is now become, as we believe, 
the doyen of the corps of novel- 
writers—are compressed into flexible 
shilling editions, The type is small 
and faint, and may bother you if 
your vision begins to grow dim and 
if your bodily strength is abating. 
But what of that! For the life of 
you, you cannot help getting inter- 
ested, as you used to be in the for- 
tunes of Jack Sheppard or the Red 
Rover. For the once familiar 
characters begin to come out clear- 
ly again, as if you were exposing 
invisible ink to the sunshine; and 
it is far less the sensations of the 
plots that you enjoy, than the lively 
recollections you delight in re- 
viving. 

Then the exhibition on the book- 
stall is a very fair gauge of the 
style and the standing of our most 
popular novelists. Those who are 
already ranking as classics, whether 
shortly after their decease or while 
still in the flesh, rarely sink 
below the staid respectability of 
a solid cloth- binding. We have 
Thackeray and Dickens, Lord Lyt- 
ton and George Eliot, taking out a 
reasonable lease of immortality in 
the meantime, in substantial boards 
of green or crimson. For ourselves, 
we are proud to avow that we wear | 
out the strongest copy of ‘ Adam 
Bede’ or the ‘ Pickwick Papers’ in 
no time, thanks to knocking it 
about in portmanteaus and taking 
it up at odd moments in our 
dressing-room. But when they are 
treated with more distant respect in 
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the hands of less familiar admirers, 
those three-and-six-penny and five- 
shilling editions must prove a de- 
cided saving in the long-run. Next 
comes a somewhat inferior type of 
writer, who sees himself indifferently 
published in the one class or the 
other—in cloth or in paper; and 
probably, if he be not above taking 
a hint, he may draw some practical 
lessons from the form of his repro- 
duction. The lighter sensational 
authors who have their clientéle 
among the frivolous, must be 
content to live in the passing 
season, and the floridly extrava- 
gant illustrations on their covers 
are sufficient evidence of the tastes 
they appeal to. There is another 
school which we may call the intel- 
lectually sensational, who seem to 
play Je grand jeu, and aspire to a 
rank to which they are scarcely en- 
titled. They are bound so as to 
match the Dickens or George Eliot 
series ; and were it not that the pub- 
lishers must be shrewd men of busi- 
ness, we should fancy that their self- 
sufficiency provoked discomfiture, 
and that they were doomed to come 
to the ground between two stools. 
Finally, and not condescending to 
the unplaced in “ the ruck,” we have 
the fantastically-coloured volumes of 
the American humorists,whose foun- 
tains of fun would seem to be run- 
ning dry. At least we have had 
nothing of late years which has at 
all taken the wind out of the sails of 
the ‘Heathen Chivee,’ or the ‘In- 
nocents at Home,’ not to speak of 
the Biglow Papers or the Breitman 
Ballads. 

Should you be idly disposed your- 
self, and inclined rather to observe 
than to read, it is amusing to note 
the studies of your fellow-travellers. 
There are certain stations of dignity 
that carry their social penalties ; 
and a man who lives in the eyes of 
the world must take special care 


how he compromises himself. We 
should imagine, for example, that 
it is very much for the benefit of 
the bishops and deans that the 
ver publications are displayed at 
the bookstalls. Just as a gay young 
officer when in full regimentals is 
bound to be on his best behaviour, 
so a gentleman in an apron or a 
shovel-hat can only unbend in the 
power of the closet. There might 
> no positive harm in his relaxing 
with a sensational story in a yellow 
cover; and if the case were submitted 
to the judgment of Convocation, he 
might pass through the ordeal of 
the trial without “a stain on his 
character.” But there is always 
the chance of some serious inhabit- 
ant of the diocese, or a juvenile can- 
didate for a coming confirmation, 
dropping into the opposite corner 
of the carriage, and he must shun 
the very semblance of a scandal. 
A curate on his promotion may be 
more indifferent to appearances, and, 
besides, he is likely to travel second- 
class; yet even he may be awkward- 
ly caught out on occasion, and it is 
decidedly safer to show the wisdom 
of the serpent, even if you make no 
pretensions to the simplicity of the 
dove. The Law, in these respects, 
has the advantage of the Church. 
The Lord Chancellor and the Lord 
Chief-Justice of England are sup- 
posed, before all, to men of the 
world. In passing judgment on an 
infinite variety of hard cases, they 
are supposed to know something of 
almost everything on earth, if they 
are to sum up satisfactorily or carry 
conviction to the minds of the liti- 
gants. So, in going through a pro- 
miscuous course of light literature, 
they may be supposed to be relax- 
ing the strain of the bow, if they are 
not positively getting up facts for 
their profession. The judges have 
hard times of it, and their lot is less 
enviable than is popularly supposed, 
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But it is something to be permitted 
to change the wig forthe wideawake, 
and the ermine for the shooting- 
coat; and refresh the mind with 
some imaginary scandal of the 
divorce courts, when you are on 
your way to seek change at the 
sea, or pay a round of visits in the 
country. 

As it is with the judge, so it is 
with the medical man. He may 
do much as he pleases in his rare 
ene paar and it is very well for 

is patients that it should be so. 
We remember going on a journey 
with a famous consulting physician 
—a physician who is pretty uni- 
versally known in town; and so far, 
an obscure individual had the ad- 
vantage of him. As it happened, 
we were aware of the purpose of his 
journey, which was to pronounce 
on the fate of a young wife, in 
whom her husband was entirely 
bound up. We happened to know, 
too, that the doctor was a singularly 
kind-hearted man, and that he 
always broke those terrible sen- 
tences of his with extreme tact and 
tenderness, He was a_ personal 
friend, besides, of the family who 
had called him in; and for his 
travelling literature he had taken 
the comic journals and the ‘ Pick- 
wick Papers.’ He was on the broad 
grin the best part of the way; and 
now and then he fairly burst out 
laughing, like a schoolboy going 
home for the holidays. In fact he 
was thoroughly enjoying the trip, 
and we did not at all blame him. 
The decision he went to give, as it 
turned out, was unfavourable; he 
had to extinguish hope and leave 
despair behind him; and yet, had 
we had a more direct interest in the 
matter, we should have said that he 
acted both kindly and wisely. For 
as there is much that is necessarily 
painful in life, and especially in the 
routine of a profession like his, the 
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best way to brace the nerves for 
emergencies is to cultivate the art 
of seasonable relaxation. If you 
were always suffering vicariously 
for your friends, you would fail 
them at the pinch when they needed 
your services; and human nature 
being what it is, it is the extreme 
of absurdity to play the solemn 
hypocrite. It is an unspeakable 
benefit of the habit of reading, 
that unless you are actually stag- 
gering under the shock of calamity, 
you can generally divert the current 
of the thoughts; and the power 
of shaking yourself free from the 
troubles that oppress you is the 
secret of prolonged vigour and use- 
fulness. 

As for the range of readers, of 
course it is so wide as to defy classi- 
fication; and it is only possible to 
glance hastily at a few of the types. 
The indefatigable students and book- 
worms who rank the highest in it 
would elude the casual observer in 
a railway-carriage. Like the Ger- 
man professor we spoke of, though 
for a different reason, they are apt 
to fold their arms and subside into 
their thoughts. With them system 
is everything ; their favourite sub- 
ject haunts them like a nightmare ; 
they labour along the path that leads 
towards their goal; and although 
they must always be striking aside 
into side tracks, an aimless digres- 
sion has no attraction for them. 
We have had the honour of the 
acquaintance of more than one 
gentleman, who, like the worthy 
father of Pisistratus Caxton, de- 
voted substance and energies to 
some magnum opus. His original 
incentive might have been the hope 
of immortality, but he speedily 
seemed to sink his ambitions in 
the pleasure of his work. So much 
the better for him, perhaps, though 
it might be the worse for the con- 
temporaries he had hoped to en- 
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lighten. For the incline from 
earnestness to mania is easy—that 
js to say, if you have the means for 
a life of lettered leisure, and have 
no necessity to work for your bread. 
One friend whom we have immedi- 
ately in our eye is a large acred 
proprietor in England and Scotland. 
He has moors in the north and 
heasant - shooting in the south, 
with a residence, say, in Park 
Lane into the bargain. By nature 
he was of an extraordinarily active 
disposition ; and some twenty years 
ago, on the twelfth of August, he 
would be up with the grouse-cock, 
or rather before him, His keepers 
adored him, though he looked 
- sharply after them. Now he is the 
most unimpeachably respectable of 
men, and is respected accordingly 
by all who know him. But what- 


ever he may have in store for soci- 
ety, he has ceased to be an orna- 
ment or an acquisition to it in the 
His charming wife has 


meantime. 
learned to go her own way; and 
were it not for her careful ma- 
ternal surveillance, his sons and 
daughters might be shooting up 
anyhow. He makes an admirable 
host so far, that he leaves all 
his guests to do exactly as they 
please; but he is a recluse in his 
own comfortable house, and an in- 
cubus at the head of his well-served 
dinner-table. If he is sure that 
you have no tastes in common with 
him, you cannot. do better than ac- 
cept his hospitality; but if you 
should have any reputation for let- 
ters, you will do well to avoid him 
like the plague. He has his ‘ Po- 
litical History of Europe’ on the 
brain, and when he fancies hie has 
fallen into appreciative company, 
he never neglects an opportunity of 
ventilating his views, on the chance 
of picking up some useful sugges- 
tion. The floor and tables of his 
library are heaped with the books 
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which it is well for his family that 
he has the means to purchase ; and 
each volume is interleaved with 
manuscripts in cryptograph, to 
which nobody but himself has the 
key. When he takes his walks 
abroad, with bended head and bis 
hands behind him, he sees nothing 
of the bloom in his beautiful flower- 
gardens; and when he comes up to 
town for some weeks in the season, 
to pass his days in the British Mu- 
seum, he travels with some iron- 
clamped chests which he regards as 
the apple of his eye. A full dozen 
of years of incessant labour have 
scarcely lifted him over the thresh- 
old of his task; and when you 
retaliate on him with home ques- 
tions, in the agonies of boredom, he 
is compelled to avow, with sighs 
and blushes, that not a chapter as 
yet is ready for the press. 

In his own way, no doubt, he 
may be happy. But life is short 
and labour is long; and in the 
moments when he slips out of the 
vice that holds him—we do not 
mean a double entendre—be must 
be troubled with regrets and wor- 
ried with presentiments. He has 
ceased to care for his moors or his 
farms; even his wife and family 
count for very little with him; and 
he may go down to his grave in the 
fulness of respectability, leaving 
little but loose materials behind him 
for the monument he fondly hoped 
to have finished. A far more envi- 
able mortal, in our opinion, is what 
we may call the practical reader and 
historian. He must take things 
quietly if he is to do himself jus- 
tice; but he cannot afford to loiter 
and luxuriate over the philosophical 
speculations that lead to nothing in 
particular. He has the invaluable 
spur of the necessity for an income, 
nor does he care to wait indefinitely 
for the fame he hopes to attain. 
We are not speaking, of course, of 
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the flimsy bookmaker, who crams 
for his task as a counsel for a case ; 
but of the man who, following the 
bent of his genius, gradually imbues 
his mind with his subjects, enlarg- 
ing the information and erudition 
that are perpetually opening fresh 
sources of interest, and indicating 
new and curious researches, Though 
he does his work carefully, he culti- 
vates the knack of getting through 
it expeditiously; and experience 
has taught him where to seek for 
what he wants without unnecessary 
waste of time. Reading with the 
definite intentions which are always 
present to him, keeps his faculties 
continually on the stretch; and 
when he is not solving problems to 
his satisfaction, he is following out 
the speculations that may support 
his presumptions. In his own pro- 
vince he is as likely to make import- 
ant and exciting discoveries, as the 
explorer who strikes into the wilds 
of a continent, or steers northward 
to the pole through floes and ice- 
bergs. Nor are these discoveries 
without an agreeable sense of dan- 
ger, since he stakes his credit upon 
conclusions which may possibly be 
refuted. He can carry his engros- 
sing pursuits into his holiday time ; 
and arrange his tours abroad with a 
view to adding to, his knowledge. 
He may appreciate, like other peo- 
ple, the grandeur of the Alps, ad- 
mire the mosaics of St. Mark’s, or 
Juxuriate in the galleries of the 
Louvre. But, when time would 
otherwise be hanging on his hands, 
he withdraws from the heat of the 
day into the cool recesses of some 
vaulted library, and forgets the 
hour of the table Whéte while 
eagerly ransacking its treasures. 
Imagine the feelings of those fortu- 
nate enthusiasts who first explored 
the manuscripts of Simancas, or the 
sixteenth-century despatches of the 
ambassadors of the Venetian Re- 
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public, in the promise of the break- 
ing light they were to be privileged 
to throw upon history. To such 
men the labour that is so often 
actually a pleasure, must always 
bring its own reward; but they 
have the satisfaction besides of gar- 
nering their fame in their lifetime, 
and knowing that. they are being 
really useful in their generation, 
By a happy provision of nature, 
the distinctive cast of their minds 
is likely to give tone and character 
to their self-complacency. The gen- 
tleman who prides himself on being 
exact and philosophical, is compara- 
tively indifferent to the charge of be- 
ing dull ; and as long as he is respect- 
ed as a safe authority, can afford to 
be contemptuous as to tricks of style. 
While the dashing writer revels in 
his popularity, despising the punc- 
tilious and pettifogging accuracy 
which gives the dryness of précis 
work to what is meant for the 


many, and checks the easy flow of 


eloquent narrative. Of all readers 
of the kind, perhaps those are 
most to be envied, who, selecting 
characters and epochs that impress 
themselves on the fancy, write ro- 
mance in history and history in 
romance, As Washington Irving, 
for example, when he settled with 
his books in the Alhambra, among 
the trees and the nightingales, and 
the murmuring rivulets, under 
the very shadow of the Vermilion 
Towers. He could compare the 
old chroniclers and _ballad-makers 
with the sites they had immortal- 
ised in the valley of the Darro, and 
the passes of the Alpujarras; and 
each legend and tradition, as his 
fancy retouched it, gave him a pre- 
text for some delightful pilgrimage 
to its scene. He brought himself 
to live again in the world he re- 
produced in his tales and history, 
as he peopled the hwerta and the 
hill-country with the Moorish and 
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Christian cavaliers, of whom many 
a battle-field and fortress reminded 
him. 

Somewhat in the same style must 
be the reading of the professional 
and miscellaneous critic, though it 
is necessarily more superficial and 
perfunctory. Not unfrequently he 
has to discharge an important duty 
at notice which appears to be ab- 
surdly short; and the author 
whom he sentences in a coupie 
of columns or so, may complain 
a of the gross unfairness of 

is treatment. And it does seem 
hard at the first blush, that the 
work of years should be judged in 
an hour or two, and an expert 
weighed in the balance by a smat- 
terer. In the first place, it cannot 
be helped ; and in the next, the in- 
justice is more apparent than real. 
The criticisms are probably quite 
good enough for those who, know- 
ing little or nothing of the subject, 
may desire to have some general 
idea of the book; while the very 
few who may be better informed, 
take them pretty nearly for what 
they are worth. If the critic be 
conscientious, he will try to be fair, 
and if he understands his business, 
he will seldom commit himself, and 
never blunder egregiously, It is 
not to be expected that he should 
be an encyclopedia of knowledge, 
or that he should be deeply read 
upon all subjects. But he should 
have made himself master of the 
practice of “ getting up,” and ought 
to know where to lay his hands 
on the authorities. that keep him 
straight. As for rapid reading, 
that comes with habit; and it is 
astonishing what proficiency may 
-be attained in the art. In review- 
ing a history, for instance, you 
know that there are certain epochs 
as to which'the main facts are un- 
disputed, while there are others 
which have little interest for any- 
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body. There are characters and 
complications of policy, on the 
other hand, that have influenced 
the course of events, and changed 
the destinies of nations. Each 
fresh estimate of these must always 
excite attention, and may be a 
crucial test, besides, of the industry 
and sagacity of the writer. So the 
critic learns to read to points; and 
the points on which he expresses an 
opinion bave really had relatively 
mature consideration, The same 
principles help him in the most 
bulky biography ; and with poetry 
and fiction his task is still easier. 
Nothing is more easily sampled 
than poetry, good, bad, or indiffer- 
ent; and we take it to be an axiom 
that a really clever novel should 
engage the attention of the most 
hardened professional. It does 
not follow that he need read it page 
by page,—that is an affair between 
himself and his conscience. But 
by attending to a few very simple 
rules he may make himself master 
of its faults and its beauties on a 
comparatively cursory perusal. We 
should say that he will study the 
first chapter or two as if he were 
to be called to pass a viva voce 
examination in them. Having 
grounded himself in some of the 
characters, in the opening scenes 
and incidents of the plot, he will 
soon find out how far he need per- 
severe, If the novel be a distinctly 
good one, the chances are, as we 
said, that he will read on for his 
own sake, merely skipping when he 
comes upon what is unmistakably a 
side episode, or when moralising or 
seutimentality is being gratuitous- 
ly overdone. If he does drop the 
leading thread for a moment, he 
knows by intuition when he may 
hope to pick it up again, and makes 
a scientific cast forward like the 
huntsman whose hounds are at 
fault on acold scent. But he learns, 
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for his own sake, not to be too 
impetuous, since nothing is more 
irritating, when one is reading 
against time, than to have to try 
back for the elucidation of some 
circumstance that puzzles you. And 
if the critic be something of a |iter- 
ary gourmand, there is a great deal 
of enjoyment in his manner of read- 
ing. He is like a man who has the 
run of a well-furnished cellar with 
a variety of vintages in innumerable 
bins,—save that there is no head- 
ache to follow, and that the palate 
is refined by generous indulgence. 
He has his free swing among books 
on every conceivable subject, and 
his mental faculties are stimulated 
and freshened by changing the 
themes on which he goes to work. 
He should necessarily have a fair 
share of self-confidence ; but at the 
same time his readers must some- 
times feel that an affectation of 
modesty would sit not unbecom- 
ingly on him. We have observed, 
for example, that the finest speakers 
among our leading statesmen, espe- 
cially on platforms and at public 
dinners, express themselves with a 
studied diffidence which is sure to 
be flattering to their hearers. Yet 
no one doubts on that account that 
they know as much of their sub- 
jects as the traders, professional 
mep, or artisans who listen to them. 
While it may well be that the 
gigantic and omniscient intellect 
in the most dogmatically infallible 
of our weekly contemporaries, fails 
to convince us in a few cursory 
remarks that he has the qualifi- 
cations for pronouncing authori- 
tatively on the patient labours of 
ears. 

We repeat, that the impulsion of 
inexorable necessity, or of a purpose 
to be accomplished in seme stated 
time, are what really give a savour 
to reading. And we are sure that, 
as a rule, the men who spend most 
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money on books are those who de- 
rive the least enjoyment from them, 
The man of ample fortune who lays 
himself out to fill a library, has 
most likely many other calls upon 
his time. When he gives carte 
blanche to his bookseller, and has 
consignment after consignment de- 
livered to him, he has seldom 
leisure to do more than see them 
satisfactorily arranged upon his 
shelves. He aims at completeness 
before anything— makes a point 
of laying in the standard authors, 
“without which no gentleman’s li- 
brary is complete ;” but it is not to 
be supposed that he can be omniv- 
orous in his tastes. As for the col- 
lectors who go in for rare editions 
and haunt extraordinary book-sales 
with their cheque-books in their 
pockets, for the most part they are 
bibliomaniacs and nothing more. 
The exceptions to the rule are the 
ulated men who now and 
then may carry book-buying to ex- 
travagance. One of them we know, 
who is perhaps the safest living 
authority on matters connected with 
a taste he has always indulged with 
discriminating liberality. No trifler 
he, though he may have a passion 
for curious editions which is alto- 
gether beyond the sympathy of the 
prosaic and the uninitiated. The 
most industrious and reliable of 
historians, he can throw off by wa 

of relaxation and interlude the 
liveliest of little books; and has 
shown himself as much at home in 
the grand scenery of the Grampians 
as in those libraries in Great Brit- 
ain and on the Continent, whither 
his steps tend irresistibly in his hol- 
iday time. We have had the privi- 
lege of dropping in upon him in what 
we wight call his lair, if the word 
did not sound disrespectful. It 
was in a venerable, half-castellated, 
ivy-grown manor-house, among av- 
enues of ancient trees, where the 
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light had first to struggle through 
the foliage before it fell on the nar- 
row windows, in walls that were 
many feet in thickness, And sel- 
dom, surely, has so rich a collection 
been stowed away in so strange a 
suite of rooms. Rooms, indeed, are 
hardly the word. The central point 
where the proprietor wrote and stud- 
ied was a vaulted chamber, and all 
around was a Jabyrinth of passages 
to which you mounted or descended 
by a step or two; of odd nooks 
and sombre little corridors, and 
tiny apartments squeezed aside into 
corners, and lighted either from the 
corridor or by a lancet-window or 
a loophole. The floors were of 
polished oak or deal; the ceilings 
of stone or whitewashed; and as 
to the walls, you could see nothing 
of them for the panelling of 
shelves and the backs of the 
volumes. It was books—books— 
books — everywhere; the brilliant 
modern binding of recent works 
relieving the dull and far more 
appropriate tints of work-worn 
leather and time-stained vellum. 
To the visitor it seemed confusion 
worse confounded ; though wher- 
ever his glance happened to fall, he 
had assurance of the treasures heap- 
ed at random around him. But 
his host carried the clue to the 
labyrinth in his brain, and could 
lay his hand on the spur of the 
moment on the book he happened 
to want. And with the wonders 
he had to offer for your admiration, 
you forgot the flight of time, till 
you woke up from your abstraction 
in the enchanted library, to inquire 
about the manuscript that was in 
course of publication. So Southey, 
in the last generation, though he 
had always to struggle for an in- 
come, crammed his little house 
from cellar to garret with a really 
noble collection; yet we may be 
certain that there were very few of 
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his books which he had not either 
read or repeatedly consulted. But 
Southey was a phenomenon of in- 
defatigable industry: perhaps he 
undertook a greater varicty of work 
than any writer before or since; and 
he seldom stirred from his Keswick 
hermitage, and lived before the 
days of the lending libraries. These 
lending and circulating libraries 
have gone far towards altering 
everything. Nowadays a man who 
can afford a moderate subscription 
has such opportunities as the richer 
of our grandfathers never hoped for ; 
and even students in the humblest 
ranks of society are generally with- 
in reach of some literary institute. 
Nobody living in London and in 
a similar position can enjoy again 
the opportunities of Charles Lamb. 
With the healthiest and most ra- 
venous of appetites he was always 
on short allowance; but then, on 
the rare occasions when he treated 
himself to a feast, he enjoyed it 
with a gusto we can hardly figure 
to ourselves. We see him taking 
his evening strolls toward the sec- 
ond-hand bookseller’s or the book- 
stall—not the brilliant display of 
the modern railway station, but 
such a business-like exhibition of 
half-worn volumes as is still to be 
found in the purlieus of Blooms- 
bury, on the guais of the Seine, or 
the carrefours of the Latin Quarter. 
His affections are in suspense be- 
tween rival attractions, till appre- 
hension of being anticipated forces 
him to a selection. In any case, he 
cannot go far wrong, since he well 
knows what he has deliberately set 
his heart upon. And then the 
cherished book was taken home 
to be devoured, and it tasted the 
sweeter for being the fruit of an ex- 
travaganuce, The blasé book-buyer 
who can spend as he pleases, and has 
the run of libraries that are pretty 
nearly exhaustive, knows nothing 
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of the hearty enjoyment that must 
be taken by fits and starts—as when 
the intelligent mechanic, who has 
set his mind on: getting on, picks 
up some second-hand manual cheap, 
that is full to him of the fairy-tales 
of science. The matter and the 
marvels it contains are everything 
to him, while the style goes for 
very little; and indeed the more 
matter-of-fact the contents are, the 
more are they likely to impress 
him. For one can never read with 
such excited attention as when each 
new fact and marvellous revelation 
that dawns upon you is a part of 
education and a stepping-stone to 
success, 

Yet even the sated voluptuary 
may have his times of enjoyment, 
should he submit himself-for a time 
to salutary restraint, or try a whole- 
some regimen of total abstinence, 
Accident places most men occasion- 
ally in circumstances when they 
cannot afford to be particular, and 
are grateful for what they can get. 
Speaking for ourselves, though we 
are seldom safe from sea-sickness, we 
do not know that we have ever read 
with more pleasure than on a long 
and tedious sea-voyage, when we 
had rashly trusted to the resources 
of the ship. The library contained 
in a couple of tiny shelves on either 
side of the rudder-case, though 
“small” enough in all conscience, 
could hardly be said to be “well 
selected.” The purser might have 
laid it in with the rest of the sea- 
stores, and it had been supplement- 
ed afterwards by waifs and derelicts. 
A first inspection was eminently 
disheartening; but when we. had 
found our sea-legs after a sharp bout 
of illness, we turned to it again 
with altered feelings. To this hour 
we have a most affectionate memory 
of the volumes we read under every 
variety of circumstances—on the 
steps of the paddle-boxes, under 
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the lee of the companion - hatch, 
bending over the swaying table in 
the cabin by the light of a swing- 
ing-lamp. A queerly-assorted mis- 
cellany they were,— three-volume 
novels, by third-rate writers of the 
superannuated school of antiquated 
fashion—magazines that must have 
blushed unseen through a brief ex- 
istence, since we never heard of 
them before or since—biographies 
of worthy but dry-minded Dis- 
senting divines, whose fame must 
have been circumscribed in their 
peculiar communions. We can 
never hope to have an opportunity 
of renewing acquaintance with them; 
and perhaps it is just as well, since 
we might exchange pleasant recol- 
lections for grievous disillusioning. 
But nothing can rob us of the 
agreeable recollection of charmed 
hours spent in their company, when 
we were ouly recalled to what was 
going on round us by some passing 
ship, or a staggering passenger com- 
ing to grief among the crockery. 
We have made ourself happy of a 
wet day in the High Alps with some 
tattered volumes of the Tauchnitz, 
searcely caring to regret the missing 
pages that piqued our curiosity 
while they gave scope to the imagi- 
nation. We have soothed the lei- 
sure of recovery from sudden illness 
in a French inn with the loose 
sheets of a ‘Times,’ and an old 
copy or two of the ‘ Charivari,’ which 
had served for lining to the drawers 
of a commode; and though natu- 
rally we may have grumbled at the 
straits to which we were reduced, 
yet in the retrospect we can only 
feel remorse for our ingratitude. 
For we take the normal object of 
nineteen readers in twenty to be 
pleasure, improvement being indif- 
ferent to them, or but a secondary 
consideration ; and pleasure is most 
surely begotten of the short com- 
mons that make you comparatively 
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indifferent to the menu of your 
repasts, 

The fact is, that with the blunt- 
ed susceptibilities of later life, short 
commons are the best substitute for 
the freshness of intelligent boyhood. 
What would any veteran of us give 
to be back again in the days when 
the whole world of wonders lay 
before us unexplored; before the 
senses had become jaded, and while 
the fancy was still unfagged ? 
Though even then you had strong 
and decided predilections, and were 
as fastidious, perhaps, as you have 
since grown with satiety. The 
books that were presented for your 
edification by well-meaning friends 
were often thrown aside after a 
glance at the title-page; and you 
would rather twirl your thumbs 
through the weariness of a winter 
evening than settle to what smack- 
ed of the school-room in disguise. 
But when you did come across a 
volume you liked, it almost recon- 
ciled you to inaction on a summer 
afternoon; and when you found a 
favourite you stuck to it, with a 
constant love surpassing that of 
women. We remember how we 
read again and again ‘ Evenings at 
Home,’ Howitt’s ‘Boy’s Country 
Book,’ Harris’s ‘ Wild Sports of 
Southern Africa,’ ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ 
‘Gulliver’s Travels,’ ‘Tom Cringle,’ 
and the ‘ Cruise of the Midge.’ Even 
in those days we picked and chose 
on vaguely critical principles. Of 
course we did not appreciate the 
voyage to Laputa; nor did we care 
so greatly for Robinson when he 
had left his island and taken to 
travelling as a geotleman of inde- 
pendent property; though we warm- 
ed to something of the old interest 
when he fell among the wolves in 
the passes of the Pyrenees, We 
hardly needed the pictures to help 
out our imagination, though they 
may have assisted us, no doubt, to 
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more vivid impressions, Yet how 
well we recollect each line and 
touch in them; Robinson contem- 
plating the pile of goods he had 
rafted ashore, with the cat sitting 
in meditative mind on the top of 
it; his starting back at the sight 
of the footprint in the sands, with 
one of his hands thrown up towards 
heaven in horror, and each hair 
in his rough skin cap seeming to 
bristle. Harris galloping behind 
the giraffes, or topping the ridge of 
the valley of elephants; Gulliver 
with the ladder resting against his 
thigh, and the Lilliputians climbing 
over him in companies to take an 
inventory of the contents of his 
pockets, Had the memory retained 
its early tenacity—or rather, if we 
could command and regulate that 
intensity of absorption—how differ- 
ent would be the condition of one’s 
mind at this moment, and how in- 
finitely more satisfactory would be 
the labours of our maturity ! 

As you may take observations of 
casual readers in the railway-car- 
riages, so you have great opportu- 
nities of passing professionals and 
distinguished amateurs under review 
in the libraries of the great literary 
clubs, Whether they have com- 
mitted themselves to toil for a name 
and a living—whether they merely 
ride some hobby hard, or take a 
comprehensive interest in the litera- 
ture of the day—all of them are more 
or less b/asé in books. The sight of 
the shelves in the suites of rooms, 
densely packed from the floor to 
the ceiling, might send an earnest 
novice into raptures or despair, ac- 
cording as his introduction to it 
happened to strike him. But habit 
is everything, and the bulk of the 
habitues having had the run of 
similar collections from their youth, 
live among those treasures as if they 
did not exist—like the guests sitting 
down in a grand dining-hall that 
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has been panelled with carvings of 
fruit and flowers. They have an 
agreeable impression that the walls 
are appropriately adorned, and that 
is all. Should you happen to 
want a volume, vou apply to the 
librarian, or go straight to its place, 
guided by the catalogue. Very 
possibly it is not once in the year 
that you take a turn round the cases 
and the galleries, and then your 
stroll makes you somewhat melan- 
choly. It is not in human nature 
not to feel regretful, when you are 
reminded of the treasures lying al- 
ways within your reach, and think 
of the hours you are perpetually 
wasting. We do not allude merely 
to those solid works that are asso- 
ciated with effort at all times, and 
especially as you grow older. Most 
busy men, even when they are fond 
of books, like the lightest literature 
by way of relaxation. But here, in 


one corner, you come on a collection 


of the poets, which you feel you 
have been foolishly in the habit 
of neglecting. In another are the 
essays of those graceful writers 
who delighted you long ago with 
their wit and wisdom. There 
are the masterpieces of polished 
irony, and the speeches of the 
orators of former generations on 
subjects that are again become the 
questions of the day. You are 
reminded, in short, of the exist- 
ence of an inexhaustible world of 
literature, with beauties and in- 
terests to please every fancy, which 
should never grow antiquated or 
out of fashion, though they may 
be thrust aside and forgotten. The 
eager authors of the day may mur- 
mur at merits undervalued ; but, in 
fact, when we look down from the 
gallery in a collection of the past, 
on the tables that are strewed with 
their latest productions, we stand 
amazed at their extraordinary good 
fortune, Take the most meritorious 
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or the vainest of them at their own 
estimation, and if they were chal- 
lenged to a fair start and no favonr, 
they might be anywhere or nowhere 
in the race for attraction with some 
scores of rivals in their own line 
and style, unless, indeed, they have 
something new to say or to report 
—and that every day becomes more 
improbable. A man, on lounging 
into the library, walks instinctive- 
ly to the tables where the newest 
books are laid out. A title ora 
binding strikes his fancy ; he throws 
himself into the nearest chair, and 
perseveres as often as not, from 
sheer listlessness or laziness, He 
cannot be troubled getting up to 
change, or striking into a new cur- 
rent of thought; and then he can 
break off for a gossip at any mo- 
ment, without showing or feeling 
annoyance at the interruption; for 
these are gentlemen who seldom 
seem to read at all, though they can 
never make themselves comfortable 
without a book in their hand. One 
eye may be glancing carelessly at 
the page, while the other is always 
ready to sweep the horizon. They 
prick their ears at the opening of a 
door or the faintest sound of a foot- 
fall, With diabolical strategy, they 
take care to place themselves where 
they can command one or two 
entrances— or still better, where 
they can cut the communications 
with the magazine tables; and we 
need not say that they are horribly 
dangerous, For there is no possi- 
bility of reading within reach of 
them; they show a sublime indif- 
ference to your most ostentatious 
airs of abstraction, addressing you 
apropos to nothing on the subjects 
most foreign to your thoughts. As 
frequenters of the library and profes- 
sional smatterers, they are bound 
to know something about the latest 
books, but any information they 
have they gather from reviews. 
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There are other men who appear to 
read almost as negligently, aud who 
are almost as indifferent to being 
disturbed, though not positively 
aggressive. But these have really 
the latest literature at their fingers’ 
ends, and it is not very often you 
find them tripping in their facts. 
The secret is, that they are most 
accomplished skimmers, and can 

ause and pounce almost intuitively 
on what is the gist of the book or 
the story. We fancy that their 
memories, as a rule, are rather quick 
and flashy than retentive; and yet 
they accumulate a store of loose in- 
formation that quickens their intel- 
ligence for fresh acquisitions. Then 
there is the heavy reader, who puzzles 
out a scent like a sleuth-hound. It 
matters not what may be the subject 
of his studies: it may be the pro- 
foundest philosophy or the most 
trivial fiction. He spells out every 


line in every page, and seems to 
ponder each phrase as if it were the 


key to an enigma, Whether his 
capacity has grasp in proportion to 
its slowness, is a mystery that is 
hardly worth solving, even for curi- 
osity; for he thinks and speaks as 
deliberately as he reads;, he has 
a mania for communicating what 
he has acquired so laboriously, and 
it would be the wantonness of fool- 
hardiness to expose yourself to be 
button-holed by him, Then there 
is the selfish reader, who is a stand- 
ing nuisance to his neighbours, He 
lunches light and early, and hurries 
up-stairs to secure the most comfort- 
able chair in the snuggest corner. 
He jerks up his feet on the fender 
in winter; subsides slowly among 
the cushions, till a view from be- 
hind shows you nothing but a bald 
crown over the chair-back, and 
loses all consciousness of external 
matters till he rouses himself tardily 
to think about dinner. There is 
the excited reader, who tears his 
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way through the books, that pied 
to put him through the whole 
gamut of the passions, You see 
him clutching nervously at the 
pages as if he would precipitate 
himself forward and anticipate con- 
clusions; he rolls his eyes, and 
clenches his fists, and snarls in 
the concentrated energy of indig- 
nation. Or, if he happens to be 
tickled, he reads with rippling 
smiles, varied by occasional spasms 
of approving laughter. And more 
obnoxious than any, there is the 
somniferous and stertorous reader, 
who drops off into sleep at a mo- 
ment’s notice, and presents you 
with a study of indigestion and 
suppressed nightmare, till it pleases 
him to waken with a snort or a 
chuckle, 

Objectionable, though in a very 
different way, is the critical student, 
who seems to be collating for the 
purpose of editing some edition. 
He rather pecks at his authorities 
than settles to them; he is always 
making raids all over the place, which 
are sometimes richly repaid with 
heavy armfuls of literature, though 
rot unfrequently he comes back 
empty-handed. He is a man who 
evidently trusts little to his mem- 
ory, but loves to note everything 
in black and white. He sits in a 
litter of loose sheets, and manages 
to surround himself in the course 
of the afternoon with mountainous 
piles of promiscuous volumes. If 
his brain can evolve any system from 
that chaos, his powers of analysis 
and organisation must be infinitely 
superior to his memory. Finally, 
there are the readers whom you can- 
not help reverencing, were it only 
for the distinguished reputation they 
have made for themselves, and the 
benefits they are bestowing on their 
contemporaries and posterity. These 
are the men who, to say nothing of 
their acknowledged work, are writ- 
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ing or revising the best part of the 
articles in the last edition of the 
‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ Not a 
few of them are the greatest living 
authorities in their own especial de- 
partments of literature; and it is 
sad to think what the loss must be 
of any one of these precious lives, 
with its rich and varied accumula- 
tions. Most of those men of great 
intellect are model readers. There 
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is no mistaking the expression of 
close and critical attention, or the 
power of quick and shrewd con- 
centration. They know what to 
study and what to reject ; but when 
they read, they read to purpose, 
Nor can you do better than take 
example from them as to their 
methods of application, if you can- 
not hope to rise to the range of 
their studies, 








